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THe drama of the Middle Ages 
ends with a sort of theatrical explo- 
sion. Everything disappears at once, 
under all forms and on every side. It 
included, like that of earlier times, 
“mysteries” drawn from the Old and 
the New Testament; “miracles” and 
plays borrowed from legends, trage- 
dies inspired by the acts of the mar- 
tyrs and by chivalric romances, by an- 
cient history and by modern history ; 
“ moralities ” whose allegorical imper- 
sonations represent the vices and the 
virtues ; pious comedies like those of 
Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Na- 
varre, upon the Nativity of Jesus 
Christ, upon the Adoration of the 
Magi, upon the Holy Family in the 
desert; profane comedies like those of 
the “'Two Daughters” and the “ Two 
Wives” by the same princess; ludi- 
crous farces like that of Patelin the 
Advocate ; licentious farces ad nau- 
seam ; finally, the “ Soties,” satirical 
plays in which the Cleres de la Basoche 
and the Enfants sans souci renewed 
the audacity of Aristophanes without 
reviving his talent. There were repre- 
sentations for all solemn occasions, 
for the patron-feasts of cities and par- 


ishes, for the assemblies of a whole 
country, for the “ joyous entry” of 
kings and princes. There were also 
scenic entremets tor banquets ; and 
nearly all these displays were made 
with proportions so gigantic, with so 
much pomp and expense, that every- 
body must have participated in them, 
priests and magistrates, lords and citi- 
zens, carpenters and minstrels. The 
representation of a “mystery ” became 
the affair of a whole city, of a whole 
province. The hangings of the thea- 
tre, the costume of the actors, exhib- 
ited the most beautiful tapestries, the 
richest dresses, the most precious jew- 
els of the neighboring chateaux, and 
even the ornaments of the churches 
—copes for the eternal Father, dalmat- 
ics for the angels. 

One of our most ingenious and 
learned critics, whom itis impossible not 
to cite frequently when writing upon 
the dramatic poetry of the sixteenth 
century, M. Sainte-Beuve, in speak- 
ing of this prodigious fecundity, has 
remarked, that “when things are 
close to their end they often have a 
final season of remarkable brilliancy 
—it is their autumn—their vintage ; 
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or it is like the last brilliant discharge 
in a piece of fireworks.” Perhaps 
there is no better illustration of this 
phenomenon than that of a pyrotechnic 
display, which multiplying its jets of 
light, and illuminating the entire hori- 
zon at the very moment of its extinc- 
tion, disappears into the night and 
leaves naught behind but its smoke. 
What is there left, in fact, after all 
this theatrical effervescence ? One 
natural and truly French inspiration 
alone—the immortal farce of Patelin, 
dating from the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and revived at the 
commencement of the eighteenth by 
Brueys and Palaprat. 

However, despite its poverty, this 
dramatic epoch merits our close atten- 
tion. In giving us a picture of the pub- 
lic amusements of our forefathers, it 
will indicate, on the one hand, the na- 
ture of their morality and their literary 
tastes, and on the other, the causes of 
the decline of the old Christian drama 
at the verge of the revolution which de- 
livered over the French stage to the 
ideas and the philosophy of paganism. 

If we wished to givea catalogue of the 
productions of the fifteenth and the six- 
teenth centuries, we might easily com- 
pile it from the history of the brothers 
Parfait, the “ Recherches” of Beau- 
champs, and the “ Bibliotheque” of the 
Duke de la Vallitre. Such a task, 
however abridged, would require a 
long chapter, and we neither have 
time to undertake it nor are we sorry 
at being obliged to omit it. Passing 
straight to our goal, let us occupy our- 
selves with the tragic dramas alone, 
and even here we must put bounds to 
our inquiry under penalty of losing 
ourselves in endless and uninteresting 
details. All that which character- 
izes the Melpomene of the fifteenth 
and the commencement of the six- 
teenth centuries is found in the two 
great works, “The Mystery of the 
Passion,” and “The Mystery of the 
Acts of the Apostles.” In these, and 
we may almost say in these only, 
shall we study its power and its ori- 
ginality. 
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“The Mystery of the Passion” js 
the work of two Angevin poets, 
named alike Jehan Michel. The 
first, born toward the end of the four- 
teenth century, after having been a 
canon and at the same time secre- 
tary of Queen Yolande of Aragon, 
mother of the good King René, Count 
of Anjou and of Provence, became 
bishop of Angers, February 19, 1438, 
and died in the odor of sanctity, Sep- 
tember 12, 1447. The second Jehan 
Michel, a very eloquent and scientific 
doctor, as la Croix du Maine informs 
us, was the chief physician of King 
Charles VIII., and died in Piedmont, 
August 22, 1493. He edited and 
printed, in 1486, the work of his name- 
sake. 

This mystery was played at Metz 
and at Paris in 1437, and at Angers 
three years afterward upon the com- 
mencement of the episcopacy of its 
first author. Itis a gigantic trilogy, 
into which are fused and co-ordinated 
all the dramatic representations bor- 
rowed for three centuries from the 
canonical and apocryphal gospels. 

“Tt is,” remarks M. Douhaire, in 
his eleventh lecture on the History of 
Christian Poetry before the Renais- 
sance,—*it is a great central sea into 
which flow all the streams of a com- 
mon poetic region. From the refresh- 
ing pictures of the patriarchal life of 
Joachim and Ann to the sublime 
scenes of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ and the saints of the ancient 
law, all, or nearly all, that has caught 
our eyes before is here found anew, 
sometimes as a reminiscence, some- 
times in the lifelike and spirited form 
of a dialogue. The legend of the 
death of the Holy Virgin, the legends 
of the apostles, of Pilate, and of 
the Wandering Jew, have alone been 
omitted; whether because they ap- 
peared to the authors of the mystery 
to break the theological unity of their 
work, or because their length exclud 
ed them from a composition already 
swollen far beyond reasonable limits.” 

The mystery opens with a council 
held in heaven upon the redemption 
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of the human race. On the one side 
Mercy and Peace, in allegorical char- 
acter, implore pardon for our first pa- 
rents and their posterity. On the other, 
Justice and Truth demand the eter- 
nal condemnation of the guilty. To 
conciliate them, there must be found 
a man without sin who will freely die 
for the salvation of all. They go forth 
to seek hira on the earth. To the 
council of heaven succeeds that of hell. 
Lucifer in terror convokes his demons 
to oppose the redemption of the world. 
During their tumultuous deliberation 
the four virtues return in despair to 
heaven. They have failed to find the 
generous and pure victim necessary 
for expiation. The Son of God offers 
himself, and the mystery of the inear- 
nation is deereed.* St. Joachim es- 
pouses St. Ann, and Mary is born of 
the union so long sterile. Then fol- 
lows the scenic display of all the leg- 
endary and gospel narratives of her 
education, her marriage with St. Jo- 
seph, the incarnation of the Word, the 
birth of Jesus Christ, and all the won- 
ders of his infaney up to his dispute 
in the temple with the doctors. It is 
at this point that the great drama com- 
pletes its first part, which is entitled 
“The Mystery of the Conception.” It 
is adapted, after the style of the time, 
for ninety-seven persons. 

The second part, which has given 
its name to the entire drama, is the 
“Mystery of the Passion of Jesus 
Christ.” It is divided into four“ days,” 
each of which has its appropriate ac- 
tors. The first day, which is for 
eighty-seven persons, extends from the 
preaching of St. John the Baptist, in 
the wilderness, to his beheading. The 
second requires a hundred persons. It 
comprises the sermons and miracles of 
our Saviour, and ends withthe resur- 
rection of Lazarus. The third com- 
mences with the triumphal entry of 
Jesus Christ into Jerusalem and ends 
with Annas and Caiphas. This day 
is for eighty-seven persons, like the 

* This is the idea of St. Bernard dramatized. 


In festo Annunciationis B. M. V. Sermo primus, 
No. 9; vol. i., p. 974. 


first. The fourth requires five hund- 
red. It is the representation of all 
the scenes in the tribunal of Pilate 
and at the court of Herod, at Calvary 
and at the holy sepulchre. 

The third part, entitled “The Resur- 
rection,” represents Jesus Christ mani- 
festing himself to his disciples in dif- 
ferent places after he has risen from 
the tomb; then his ascension and en- 
trance into heaven in the midst of con- 
certs of angels; and finally, the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit upon the apos- 
tles assembled together in an upper 
chamber. We have two different 
forms of this third part. One is in 
three days; the other in one. The 
former has only forty-five persons; 
one hundred and forty are needed for 
the latter. 

These three dramas, of which the 
trilogy of the Passion is composed, were 
played for a century and a half, some- 
times together, sometimes separately. 
When represented at Paris, in 1437, 
at the entrance of Charles VIL., they 
closed with a spectacle of the final 
judgment.* There are even found 
amplifiers who carry it back as far a: 
the origin of the world. It will be dif- 
ficult to say how much time the per- 
formance of this agglomeration of dra- 
mas required. Some idea, however, 
can be formed from a representation 
of the Old Testament, arranged about 
1500, which set out with the creation 
of the angels and did not arrive at 
the nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ 
until after twenty-twodays. Was the 
trilogy of the two Angevin poets 
sometimes preceded by this immense 
prelude? We cannot tell. But the 
length of the spectacle would render 
this conjecture incredible, since the 
“Triumphant Mystery of the Acts of 
the Apostles,” played at Bruges, in 
1536, lasted forty days, morning and 
afternoon. These spectacles com- 


** Allalong the great Rue St. Denis,”’ accord- 
ing to Alain Chartier, ‘to the distance ofa stone’s 
throw on both sides, were erected scaffoldings of 
greatandcostly construction, where were played 
The Annunciation of Our Lady, The Nativity of 
our Lord, his Passion, his Resurrection, Pente- 
cost, and the Last Judgment, the whole passing 
off quite well.’ (Beauchamps’ Recherches sur 
les thédtres de France, t. i., p. 254-256). 
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menced ordinarily at nine in the morn- 
ing. Then at eleven o’clock the people 
went to dinner, and returned again 
‘wo hours after. 

This drama, thirty or forty times 

onger than our longest classical tra- 

gedies, contains, at the least, sixty-six 
thousand verses. It was printed for 
the first time, in 1537, in two volumes 
folio, and proved its popularity by three 
different editions within four years. 
The emphasis of its title attests, more- 
over, the immense success of its repre- 
sentation at Bruges the year before. 
It was the composition of two brothers, 
Arnoul and Simon Greban, born at 
Compiegne. Arnoul, by whom it was 
conceived and commenced about 1450, 
was a canon of Mans. He died be- 
fore he had finished versifying it. Si- 
mon, monk of St. Riquier, in Pon- 
thieu, completed it during the reign of 
Charles VII., and, consequently, be- 
fore 1461. Their dramatic composi- 
tion is divided into nine books. They 
have left to the “directors” of the 
spectacle the care of dividing it into 
more or fewer days, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

The first book commences with the 
assembling of the disciples in the up- 
per chamber, and represents the elec- 
tion of St. Matthias, the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, and the earlier preaching 
of the apostles when braving the per- 
secutions of the synagogue. The 
second book extends from the martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen to the conversion 
of St. Paul. The third is filled with 
the legendary traditions concerning the 
apostleship of St Thomas in India. 
The fourth brings back the spectacle 
to Jerusalem, where Herod dies after 
having cut off the head of St. James 
the Greater; then the scene is trans- 
ferred to Antioch, where St. Peter, at 
the solicitation of Simon the Magician, 
is put into prison, and obtains his liber- 
ty by restoring to life the son of the 
prince of that city who had been dead 
ten years. The fifth book contains, 
first, the preaching of St. Paul at 
Athens, where he converts St. Denis, 
the future apostle of France ; then, the 
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death of the Blessed Virgin, at which 
the apostles are present, brought 
together suddenly by a miracle. The 
sixth book is consecrated to the apos- 
tleship and martyrdom of St. Matthew 
in Ethiopia, of St. Barnabas in the 
Isle of Cyprus, of St. Simon and St. 
Jude at Babylon, and, finally, of St. 
Bartholomew, whom Prince Astyages 
flayed alive. In the seventh book, St. 
Thomas ends his apostleship in India, 
slain by the sword; St. Matthias is 
stoned to death by the Jews; St. An- 
drew is crucified by the provost of 
Achaia; the Emperor Claudius dies 
and Nero succeeds him. In the eighth 
book, St. Philip and St. James the 
Less suffer martyrdom at Hierapolis. 
The two princes combine with the 
apostles against Simon the Magician 
and bring his miracles to naught. St. 
Paul recalls Patroclus to life, who had 
fallen from a high window while sleep- 
ing over the apostolic sermon. In the 
ninth and last book, Simon the Magi- 
cian, availing himself of his most pow- 
erful enchantments in order to deecive 
the Romans, having caused himself to 
be lifted into the air by the demons, 
falls at the voice of St. Peter and is 
killed. Nero avenges him by impris- 
oning St. Peter and St. Paul—puts to 
death Proces and Martinian, their 
gaolers, whom they had converted and 
by whom they were set at liberty— 
arrests the two apostles anew, and 
condemns one to be crucified, the other 
to be beheaded. Then, terrified by 
the successive apparitions of the two 
martyrs, who announce to him the 
vengeance of heaven, he invokes the 
demons, demands their counsel, kills 
himself, and the devils bear away his 
soul to hell. 

When we add that each book is 
filled with striking conversions, that 
some terminate with the baptism of a 
whole city or a whole people, and that 
the apostles insure the triumph of the 
gospel even in death, a sufficient idea 
will have been given of the historic 
procession and the moral unity of this 
drama, or rather of this epic worked 
up in dialogue and arranged for the 
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stage. But in order to get a clearer 
notion of its theatrical power and poetic 
features, it is necessary to direct our 
attention, in the first place, to the in- 
terest of the legends which are here 
blended constantly with history ; and, 
in the second place, to the fairy art and 
the magnificence of the spectacle. 
Here, for instance, is an example of 

the legendary poetry interwoven in the 
piece. We borrow it from the third 
book. Gondoforus, king of India, 
wishes to build a magnificent palace ; 
but he is in want of architects, and 
therefore sends his provost Abanes to 
Rome in search of one. The mes- 
senger mounts at once on a dromedary : 
he is followed by a servant leading a 
camel. In three anda half hours they 
are at Cesarea in Palestine, where 
the apostle St. James is dwelling. St. 
Michael had descended from heaven 
to anticipate the arrival of Abanes, and 
commands the apostle, in the name of 
our Lord, to offer himself as architect. 
Directed by the archangel, he accosts 
Abanes and tells him that he is the 
manheseeks. They breakfast together 
and set out, not this time on a drom- 
edary and a camel, but in a ship con- 
ducted by Palinurus, who had just 
arrived, bringing St. James, the son of 
Zebedee, from Spain to Palestine. 
While they are making the voyage, 
the king of Andrinopolis is holding 
counsel upon the manner of celebrating 
the nuptials of his daughter Pelagia, 
who is espoused to the young chevalier 
Denis ; and the result of this delibera- 
tion is that he must invite everybody 
who can come. The apostle and the 
provost disembark at Andrinopolis at 
the very moment when the herald 
makes the proclamation, in the name of 
the king, summoning to the banquet 
citizens of all conditions and even 
strangers — pilgrims and wayfarers. 
St. Thomas consequently is present at 
the nuptial feast. A young Jewess 
chants a roundelay: 

There is a God of Hebrew story, 

Dwelling in eternal glory, 

Who firstof all things claims our love ; 


Who made the earth, sea, sky above, 
And taught the morning stars to sing. 
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High would I laud this virtuous king, 
And blaming naught, his praises ring 
Through every hall, through every grove. 
There is a God of Hebrew story, 
Dwelling in eternal glory, 

Who first of all things claims our love.* 


St. Thomas, charmed with this song» 
begs that it may be repeated, and the 
king’s butler boxes his ears. 


Ere the morrow shall be through, 
Thy hand its fault will sorely rue, 


says the apostle, adding— 


*Twere better for thy purgatory, 
To suffer anguish transitory. 

This prediction is not tardy of ac- 
complishment. The butler is sent to 
the fountain by the cup-bearer. A 
lion comes up, and with a snap of his 
teeth bites off the guilty hand, while 
the poor man dies repentant and com- 
mending his soul to God. Inthe banquet 
hall all is gay confusion, when present- 
ly a dog enters with the dissevered 
hand. The king, informed of the 
prophecy and its accomplishment, 
prostrates himself with his whole fam- 
ily at the feet of the apostle, who 
blesses him. All at once there ap- 
pears a branch of palm covered with 
dates. The wedded couple eat of it 
and then fallasleep. In their dreams 
angels counsel them to preserve their 
virginity. After having baptized the 
king of Andrinopolis and all his house- 
hold, St. Thomas renews his journey 
with his guide, and arrives in India. 

Gondoforus and his brother Agatus 
salute the architect whom Abanes has 
brought. “Well, master, at what 
school did you study your art?” 
“ My master surpasses all others in 
excellence.” “And of whom did he 
learn his science?” 


‘** Master and teacher had he none, 
He learneth from himself alone.” 


“ Where is he?” 


“Tn a country far away, 
He lives and ruleth regally : 
The sons of men his servants be, 
His twelve apprentices are we.” 


* She commences in Hebrew: 
- A sarahel zadab aheboin, 
Aga sela tanmeth thavehel 
Elyphaleth a der deaninin, etc. 
Then she translates her roundelay into French. 
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The king, amazed at the knowledge 
of the stranger, gives him a vast sum 
of gold, for the construction of his 
palace. But it was not an earthly 
edifice that the apostle proposed to 
build—it was a heavenly and spiritual 
edifice whose materials were alms and 
good works. He therefore distributes 
among the beggars whom he meets all 
the money which has been given him. 
At the end of two years, Gondoforus 
comes to see the building, and not find- 
ing it, he thus addresses St. Thomas 
and Abanes : 

“Scoundrels without conscience born, 

Where has all my money gone ? 
My trust in you has cost me dear. 
THOMAS. 
Sire, therewith I did uprear 
A palace fair, of rare device 
For you— 
AGATUS. 
Where is’t ? 


THOMAS. 


In Paradise.” 


The Indian king, who does not un- 
derstand that style of architecture, 
throws St. Thomas and Abanes into 
prison. Scarcely has he returned 
home with his followers, when Agatus 
suddenly dies. The angels descend 
in haste to bear his soul to heaven.* 
“ What do I see?” he cries. “The 
palace which Thomas has made for 
thy brother,” replies Raphael. “Great 
God, but Iam not pure enough to be 
its porter!’ “Thy brother,” said 
Uriel, “has made himself unworthy of 
it. But if thou desirest, we will sup- 
plicate our Lord to restore thee to 
earth, and this palace shall be thine 
when thou hast repaid the king his 
money.” The soul of Agatus joyfully 
agreed to this, and was restored to its 
body by Uriel. Then Agatus, as soon 
as life returned, arose and told 
Gondoforus all that he had seen, 
proposing to reimburse him for all the 


** Although the arts of the middle ages,” 
says Father Cahier, “did not adopt an abso- 
lutely invariable form for the representation of 
souls, the most ordinary symbol is that of a 
small, nude figure escaping from the mouth, like 
a sword drawn from the sheath.” Monagraphie 
dela Cathédrale de Bourges, p. 158, note 2. 
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expenses of th’s heavenly palace the 
possession of which he desired. The 
amazed king, wishing to secure the 
beautiful palace for himself, goes and 
flings himself at the feet of St. Thom- 
as, beseeching baptism for himself and 
court. 

When the “ Mystery of the Acts of 
the Apostles” was played at Bruges 
in 1536, so perfect was the repre- 
sentation of this legend and the othe1 
marvels of the piece, says the old his- 
torian Du Berry, that many of the 
hearers thought it real and not feigned. 
They saw, among a thousand other 
wondrous sights, the provost of the 
king of the Indies enter riding on a 
huge dromedary, very well constructed, 
which moved its head, opened its 
mouth, and ran out its tongue. When 
the butler was punished, they saw a 
lion steal up and bite off the hand, and 
a dog who bore it still bleeding into 
the midst of the feasters. These were 
not the only animal prodigies that 
passed under the eyes of the spectators. 
In the representation of the sixteenth 
book, for example, two sorcerers, irri- 
tated against St. Matthew, caused a 
multitude of serpents to appear, and 
the apostle summoned forth from the 
earth a very terrible dragon which de- 
voured them. In another part of this 
same book, St. Philip, having been 
led before the god Mars, makes a drag- 
on leap forth from the mouth of the 
idol, which kills the son of the pagan 
bishop, two tribunes, and two variets. 
In the course of the seventh book, a 
still more extraordinary automaton ap- 
pears. St. Andrew delivers Greece 
from a monstrous serpent fifty cubits 
long. “ Here,” says the note intro- 
duced for the ordering of the mystery, 
“an oak must be planted, and a ser- 
pent must be coiled beneath the said 
oak, glaring, and must vomit forth a 
great quantity of blood and then die.” 

The marvels of the art multiply 
themselves infinitely and in all direc- 
tions. We see, for example, idols 
crumbling into powder at the voice of 
the apostles, and temples crushing the 
pagans in their fall. We see Saul 
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struck down from his horse by a great 
light out of heaven; St. Thomas walk- 
ing over red-hot iron; St. Barnabas 
fast bound upon a cart-wheel over 
a pan of live coals, which burn him 
to cinders.* We see, alsd, the apos- 
tles borne through the air to assist at 
the death of the Virgin. “Here 
lightning must be made in a white 
cloud, and this cloud must float around 
St. John, who is preaching at Ephesus, 
and he must be borne in the cloud to 
the gates of Notre Dame.” <A mo- 
ment after, “thunder and lightning 
must burst forth from a white cloud 
which shall veil over the apostles as 
they preach in different countries, and 
bear them before the gates of Notre 
Dame.” While the apostles are car- 
rying the body of the Holy Virgin to 
the tomb, chanting Jn exttu Israel de 
Eqypto, “a rosy cloud in shape like « 
coronet must descend, on which should 
be many holy saints holding naked 
swords and darts.” A mob of Jews 
come to lay hands on the shrine. “ As 
soon as they touch it, their hands must 
be glued to the litter and become with- 
ered and black ; and the angels in the 
cloud must cast down fire upon them 
and a storm of darts.” The sacrilegi- 
ous Jews are struck with blindness. 
Some of them are converted and re- 
cover their sight. Five remain obsti- 
nate. The devils come to torment 
them, and finally strangle them. 
“Here their souls rise in the air and 
the devils bear them away.” Lastly, 
we have the Assumption of the Holy 
Virgin. “Here Gabriel puts a soul 
into the body of Mary, after Michael 
has rolled away the stone. And the 
Virgin Mary rises to her knees, a halo 
of glory round her like the sun. Then 
a grand pause of the organ or anthem, 
while Mary is being placed in the 
cloud on which she will ascend. The 
angels should sing as they disappear 
Venite ascendamus, and the angels 
ought to surround the Virgin and bear 
her above Gabriel and the other an- 
gels.” Lifted thus above nine choirs 


*“Daru will pretend to burn Barnabas, and 
will burn a feigned body, and will lower Barna- 
bas under the earth,” 
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of angels, she elicits vast admiration, 
and beholding from the height of hea- 
ven St. Thomas, who could not arrive 
in time to assist at her death and re- 
ceive her last benediction, she throws 
him her girdle. 

Thus in this drama, requiring forty 
days and five hundred and thirty per- 
sons* for its performance, heaven, 
air, earth, hell, all participated in the 
movement and the spectacle. What 
kind of a theatre was required for such 
scenic action? In the sixteenth cen- 
tury men saw theatres with two stages. 
for the miracles of Notre Dame. The 
Mysteries of the Acts of the Apostles 
and of the Passion required three. 
Heaven was on high, hell below, earth 
in mid-space. Let us attempt to build 
anew these theatres before the eyes of 
our readers. 

Paradise was an amphitheatre in 
form. High above appeared the Deity, 
seated upon a golden throne and over- 
looking all—the stage and the audience. 
At the four corners of his throne sat 
four persons representing Peace, Mer- 
cy, Justice, Truth. At their feet were 
nine choirs of angels ranged by hier- 
archies upon the steps. There was 
space also for the blessed spirits and 
for the organ which accompanied the 
celestial chants. Everything flashed 
and glittered. The painter and the 
carver were prodigal of their wonders. 
Of this we can form a judgment from 
a description of the paradise displayed 
at Bruges on the representation of 
the “ Triumphant Mystery of the Acts 
of the Apostles.” According toa con- 
temporary narrative, five hundred and 
odd actors, sallying forth from the 
abbey of St. Sulpice on Sunday af- 
ternoon, April 30, 1536, bore with 
them in great pomp the apparatus of 
a spectacle which they were about to 
give at the amphitheatre of the Arénes. 

* This is the number of actors employed in the 
representation made at Bruges in 1536, accord 
ing to the calculation of M. Chevalier de Saint- 
Amand. Cahier, ** Monographie de la Cathéd- 
rale de Bourges,” p. 153. We find only 484 per- 
sons in the “2epertoire des noms contenus au 
jeu des actes des apdtres.”” See the edition of 
this ‘* Mystery” published at Paris in 1541 by 


Arnoul and Charles les Angliers, under this title : 
“ Les catholiques Cfuvres et Actes des Apdtres.” 
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They had a paradise twelve feet long, 
and eight feet wide. “It had all 
around it open thrones painted to re- 
semble passing clouds, and both with- 
out and within were little angels as 
cherubim and seraphim, powers and 
dominations, in bas-relief, their hands 
joined and always moving. In the 
middle was a seat fashioned like a rain- 
bow, upon which was seated the God- 
head—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
and behind were two gold suns revolv- 
ing continuously in opposing orbits. 
At the four corners were seats on 
which reposed Justice, Peace, Truth, 
and Mercy, richly clothed ; and beside 
the said Godhead were two small 
angels chanting hymns and canticles to 
the music of the players on the flute, 
the harp, the lute, the rebec, and the 
viol, who circled about the paradise.” 

The same account describes a hell 
fourteen feet in length and eight in 
width. “It was made in the fashion of 
a rock, upon which was raised a tower 
always burning and sending forth 
flames. At the four corners of the 
said rock were four small towers, with- 
in which appeared spirits undergoing 
diverse torments, and on the fore-edge 
of the rock writhed a great serpent, 
hissing and emitting fire from his 
mouth and ears and nostrils; and 
along the passages of the said rock 
twined and crawled all kinds of ser- 
pents and great toads.” 

The form and dimensions of this 
fiery cavern varied according to the 
exigencies of the dramatic action ; but 
its place was invariably in the lower 
.part of the theatre. In this were as- 
sembled all the diablerie, usually com- 
prising a dozen principal personages ; 
and from thence issued a terrible storm 
of howls and shrieks. Lucifer was 
there, and Satan, Belial, Cerberus, As- 
taroth, Burgibus, Leviathan, Pros- 
erpine, and other devils great and 
small. The gate through which they 
passed when coming to carth to tor- 
ment mankind, appeared in shape like 
the enormous jaws of a dragon, and 
was called hell’s mouth.” * 


* At the representation of the ‘“‘ Mystery of 
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Limbo, when demanded by the pe- 
culiar features of the play, as in the 
Mystery of the Resurrection, was 
placed below hell, and was symbolized 
by a huge tower with slits and grat- 
ings on all sides, in order that the 
spectators might catch glimpses of the 
spirits confined there. As these spirits 
were only statuettes, there was sta- 
tioned behind the tower a body of men 
who howled and shrieked in concert, 
and when anything was to be said to 
the audience, a strong and lusty voice 
spoke in the name of all.* Whena 
purgatory was needed, it was located 
and constructed after nearly the same 
manner. 

The stage, properly so called, which 
was on a level with the audience, re- 
presented earth—that is, the different 
countries to which the dramatic action 
was successively transterred. It there- 
fore required a vastly greater space 
than hell or paradise ; the one symbol- 
ized by a cavern, and the other by an 
amphitheatre. It was divided into 
compartments, and inscriptions indi- 
cated the countries and the cities. 
This division was effected by scaffolds 
entirely separate, when there was 
room enough. ‘Thus at the “Mystery 
of the Passion,” represented at Paris 
in 1437, at the entrance of King Char- 
les VII., the scaffolds occupied the 
whole of the Rue St. Denis for a dis- 
tance of a stone’s throw on either side, 
and the more remote stage, on which 
the last judgment was exhibited, was 
before Le Chatelet. The spectators 
were obliged to travel from one part 
to the other with the actors. But they 
remained seated, and could see the 
whole without change of place, at the 
performance of the same mystery, 
given the same year at Metz, in the 
the Passion” at Metz, in July, 1437. “The 
mouth of hell was exceedingly well made, for it 
opened and shut when the devils wished to en- 
ter or go forth, and it had a great steel under- 
work.” Chronique de Metz, MS.; composed by 
a curé of St Eustache, cited by Beauchamps, in 
the Recherches sur les thédtres.”’ 

** Mysteres inédits du XVe siécle,” published 
by Achille Jubinal, t. i., preface, p. xlii. (Paris, 
1837). Let us remark here ia passing, that M. 
Jubinal, who is better acquainted with the manu- 


scripts of the middle ages than with his cate- 
chism, has confounded limbo with purgatory. 
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plain of Veximiel. For the vast semi- 
circle destined for the assembly had 
nine rows of seats, and behind were 
the grand chairs for the lords and 
dames assembled from all parts of the 
province, and even from Germany. It 
was the same at Bruges on the pre- 
ceding year at the representation of 
the “ Acts of the Apostles.” The en- 
closure occupied the whole space of the 
ancient amphitheatre, commonly called 
the Ditch of the Arénes. It had two 
stages, and vast pavilions protected the 
spectators from the inclemency of the 
weather and the heat of the sun. 

But three years after, in 1541, when 
the burgesses of Paris played that im- 
mense drama in the hall of l’ Hotel de 
Flandre, or when the Fraternity of the 
Passion gave their representations for 
a century and a half, at their theatre 
of the Trinity, in a hall one hundred 
and twenty-nine feet long and thirty- 
six feet deep, how were local distinc- 
tions indicated? ‘Then the stage, in 


default of space, was divided by simple 
partitions, and inscriptions, indicating 


beyond. mistake the houses, cities, 
and diverse countries, were more indis- 
pensable than ever. We may remark, 
finally, that in the great mysteries, di- 
vided by days, it was easy during the 
temporary suspension of the play to 
give a new aspect to the stage by a 
change of scenery. Sometimes, also, 
as in the preceding century, the ac- 
tors were obliged to inform the audi- 
ence that they were transported from 
one place to another by saying, “ Here 
we come to Bethlehem—to Jerusalem. 
We are making sail for Rome—for 
Athens, ete.” And the illusion was 
kept up, as far as could be, by the ces- 
sation of the music, in the interval 
during which, to use an expression of 
M. Sainte-Beuve, the mighty train 
swept on across space and time. 
Passing from the architecture of the 
theatre to the physiognomy of the ac- 
tors, let us study the manner in which 
they were recruited. There were stock 
companies, and extemporized com- 
panies. Of the first description were 
the “Fraternity of the Passion,” so cele- 
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brated in the history of the represen- 
tations of the “ mysteries” at the end of 
the middle ages. There were also the 
burgesses of Paris, artisans of all 
handicrafts, who, at the end of the four- 
teenth century, assembled at the vil- 
lage of St. Maur, near Vincennes, to 
give on festal days their pious specta- 
cles. Interdicted June 3, 1398, by 
ordinance of the provost of Paris, who 
mistrusted this novelty, they obtain- 
ed from King Charles VL., by letters 
patent of December 4, 1402, permis- 
sion to play even at Paris, and at the 
same time their society was elevated 
into a permanent fraternity, under the 
title of Dela Passion de Notre Seig- 
neur, and was installed near the gate 
St. Denis in the ancient hospital of the 
Trinity, then for some time disused. 

It would appear that in certain pro- 
vinces, cities, and even parishes, had, 
like Paris, their association of miracle- 
players. But, most commonly, these 
companies were improvised, and con- 
sisted of volunteers. This was the 
case at the gigantic representations of 
the Mystery of the Acts of the Apostles 
at Bruges and at Paris. We have 
still “ the ery and public proclamation 
made at Paris, Thursday, the sixteenth 
of December, 1540, by the command 
of our lord the king, Francis I. by 
name, and monsieur the provost of 
Paris, summoning the people to fill 
the parts necessary for the playing of 
said mystery.” At eight o’clock of the 
morning there were assembled at the 
Hotel de Flandre, where the “ mystery” 
was to be performed, all those who 
were charged with its management, 
rhetoricians, gentlemen of the long 
robe and the short, lawyers and com- 
moners, clergymen and laity, in vast 
numbers. They paraded through the 
streets in fine apparel, all well mount- 
ed according to their estate and capa- 
city, preceded by six trumpeters and 
escorted by numerous sergeants of the 
provost, who kept the crowd in check. 
They halted at every square, and, af- 
ter a triple flourish of trumpets, a 
public crier made the proclamation, 
which was in bad rhyme. Ten days 
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after, on St. Stephen’s day, the large 
hall of the Hotel de Flandre — the 
usual place, says the narrative, for 
making the records and holding the 
rehearsals of the mysteries, was 
filled with a crowd of burgesses and 
merchants, clergy and laity, who 
came to exhibit their talents in the 
presence of the commissioners and 
lawyers deputed to hear the voice of 
each person, retaining and remunerat- 
ing them according to the measure of 
their excellence in the parts required. 
The selections having been made, the 
rehearsals commenced and continued 
every day until the performance of the 
mystery, which was played at the be- 
ginning of the next year. 

Whoever deemed himself of any 
value responded generously to these 
appeals, nct only among the bourgeois 
and gentlemen—artisans and magis- 
trates—but also the curés and their 
vicars, the canons, and sometimes 
even the friar3. Women alone were 
excluded, the female parts being al- 
ways filled by men. The participa- 
tion of the clergy in these scenic di- 
versions is readily accounted for, when 
one considers the moral aim and the 
religious character of the plays. All 
these dramas represent the mysteries 
and history of Christianity. All com- 
mence, either with readings from the 
Holy Scripture or by the chanting of 
the hymns of the Church, or by the 
recitation of the Ave Maria—the 
whole assemblage kneeling and join- 
ing in the services. All ended, more- 
over, as in preceding centuries, with 
the Ze Deum. ‘The spectacle was 
frequently interrupted by preaching, 
and more than once, at the end of a 
dramatic. day, actors and spectators 
might be seen wending their way to 
church to offer up thanks to heaven. 
Beside, did not the clergy find them- 
selves on their own ground, in these 
plays, instituted in order to increase 
the solemnity of their sacred days, 
and evincing unquestionable traces of 
a liturgic origin? Let us add finally, 
with Dom Piolin, that a distinction 
was rigorously maintained between 
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profane pieces and those whose aim 
was the edification and the instruction 
of the faithful; that while zealously 
keeping in check all acting which 
could possibly be turned to license, the 
clergy furthered with all their powerthe 
exhibiting of the “mysteries.” The 
learned Benedictin presents to us the 
chapter of St. Julien at Mans prevent- 
ing, in 1539, the ringing of the cathe- 
dral bells in order not to interrupt a re- 
presentation of the Miracle of Theophi- 
lus ; and stopping them again, in 1556, 
and, in addition, hastening the morning 
offices and delaying those of evening, 
in order to accommodate them to the 
time of the performance of the “ Mys- 
tery of the Conception of the most 
Holy Virgin.” 

After the distribution of parts, all 
the actors were obliged on the spot 
to pledge themselves by oath and 
under penalty of a fine never to be ab- 
sent from the rehearsals. A second 
appeal to the public good-will was ne- 
cessary to secure a wardrobe for the 
hundreds of players, who on the day of 
exhibition wore sometimes the richest 
jewels and the most beautiful stuffs of 
a whole province. The magnificence 
of the spectacle at Bruges, in 1536, 
would strike us as incredible, if the 
author of the narrative which has pre- 
served us the details, had not taken 
the precaution to forewarn his readers 
at the start that he kept within the 
truth. As illustrating its splendor, 
take the following examples, gathered 
here and there from the volume. 

St. James the Lesser wore a scarf 
estimated at 450 gold crowns. The 
girdle of St. Matthew was valued at 
more than 500 crownssterling. Queen 
Dampdeomopolis, who was mounted 
on an ambling pad which was covered 
with a housing of black velvet and had 
a gold fringed harness, wore a petti- 
coat of cloth of gold, beneath a robe of 
crimson damask bordered with goid 
chains, while down the front ran a rich 
beading of precious stones, rubies and 
diamonds, of the value of more than 
2,000 crowns. Thisisnot all. From 
head to foot gold and jewels glittered 
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on her person. Her head-dress was 
surmounted by a white feather, and on 
her forehead hung by a little thread of 
lack silk a huge oriental pearl. The 
wife of Herod Agrippa had for her 
girdle a great gold chain of more than 
1,000 crowns in value; from which 
hung chaplets carved in facets. She 
had on her neck another great chain 
and a collar of pearls, whence hung 
a ring and sprig of four diamonds, 
and on her stomacher was a dorure 
which bore a gold dog having a great 
ruby hanging from its neck, and a 
great pearl suspended to the tail. 

All these princesses—and they 
could be counted by dozens—had with 
them their maids, their squires, and 
their pages, handsomely clothed. There 
were likewise princes, kings, and em- 
perors, who came from all quarters of 
the world. 

Nothing approaches to the magnifi- 
cence of Nero. It would carry us too 
far out of our way if we should men- 
tion in detail the numerous and brilliant 
cortege which preceded the formida- 
ble emperor when the actors issued 
from the abbey of St. Sulpice, where 
they robed themselves before entering 
the theatre. First came a troop of 
musicians composed of a fifer, six 
trumpeters, and four players on the 
tamborine; next the grand provost of 
Rome, mounted on a splendid horse 
caparisoned with violet-colored satin, 
fringed with white silk; then four cav- 
aliers attending the ensign-bearer of 
Nero; presently four companies of 
Moors crowned with laurels and bear- 
ing, some, masses of gilded silver, 
others, vases of silver and gold or cor- 
nucopie filled with flewrs de lis—or the 
armorial bearings of the empire inter- 
worked on triumphal hats. Lasily, a 
horse appeared covered to the ground 
with flesh-colored velvet, bordered with 
tracery of gold, into which were woven 
the devices of Nero. This horse, con- 
ducted by two lackeys clothed also with 
flesh-colored velvet, bore a cushion of 
silk and cloth-of-gold in Turkish work, 
on which lay three crowns, the first, 
solid gold; the second, all pearls; the 


third, composed of every kind of pre- 
cious stone of marvellous beauty and 
richness — and these three crowns 
formed the imperial head-gear. 

Next there came into sight another 
horse, whose harness and caparison 
were of blue satin, fringed with gold 
and bestrewn with stars made of em- 
broidery of gold stuff on a violet field. 
The two lackeys who led it by the 
bridle, had their heads uncovered and 
were clothed with velvet of a violet 
crimson, purfled with gold, slashed with 
broad slashes, through which the lining 
of white satin showed itself in folds. 
This was the saddle-horse of the em- 
peror. 

Afterward came six players on the 
hautboy clothed in sarcinet of a violet 
crimson. 

Nero appeared last, borne on a high 
tribunal eight feet wide and ten long, 
and covered to the earth with cloth-of- 
gold, strewn with large embroidered 
eagles, “copied as closely as possible 
from the life.” The chair on which he 
was seated was entirely covered with 
another cloth-of-gold crimped. His 
sagum, or military cloak, was of blue 
velvet all purfled with gold, with 
large flowers in needle-work after the 
antique ; the sleeves slashed, and dis- 
playing beneath the undulating folds 
of the lining, which was of gold stuff 
on a violet field. His robe, a crimson 
velvet, adorned with flowers and in- 
terlaced with gold thread, was lined 
with velvet of the same color. The 
cape was serrated, the points inter- 
blending, and was bestrewn with a 
profusion of great pearls, and at each 
point hung a great tassel of other 
pearls. : His hat, of Persian velvet 
and of a tyrannical fashion, was bor- 
dered with chains of gold and strewn 
with a great quantity of rings. His 
gold crown, with its triple branches, 
was filled with gems so numerous, so 
varied, and of so great a price that it 
is impossible to specify them. And 
his collar was not less garnished. 
His buskins, of Persian velvet, with 
small slashes, were laced with chains 
of gold, and some rings hung from his 
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garters. He placed one of his feet 
upon a casket which enclosed the im~ 
perial seal and was covered with silver 
cloth sown with gems, thus symboliz- 
ing that the power of the empire was 
his, and that all things were submissive 
to him. In his hand was a battle-axe 
well gilded. His port was haughty 
and his mien very magnificent. ‘The 
tribunal, with the monarch upon it, 
was borne by eight captive kings, the 
drapery concealing from the audience 
everything save their heads, on which 
rested crowns of gold. A troupe of 
musicians followed with trumpets, 
clarions, tamborines, and fifes. The 
procession was closed by twenty-four 
cavaliers, captains, chevaliers, squires, 
cup-bearers—some wearing the impe- 
rial livery, others clad according to 
their pleasure ; and by chariots which 
were loaded with the emperor’s bag- 
gage and vivanderie, and were drawn 
by eighteen or twenty horses. 

Nero’s sagum, with its splendid 
flower-work after the antique, his hat 
of tyrannical fashion, his battle-axe, the 
eagles embroidered on the drapery 
which covered his tribunal, the laurel 
crowns which begirt the brows of his 
Moorish guards, the cornucopia, the 
vases of gold and silver which they 
carried, all indicate a tendency toward 
historical costume. This is also seen 
in the robes of the seventy-two disci- 
ples approaching the ancient manner 
—the caps of the high priests, Jose- 
phus and Abiachar, made according 
to the Jewish manner—the dagger 
of Polemius, king of Armenia, the 
golden handle of which was prepared 
afler the antique—the robe, fashioned 
after the Hebrew manner, which was 
worn by the young Jew whom we saw 
singing at the marriage of Pelagia 
and Denis. But apart from these 
examples and some others which are 
found here and there in the pompous 
catalogue of the actors of Bruges, 
everybody used great liberty and 
much fancifulness in the choice of ha- 
biliments. Each person took the most 
beautiful things he could lay hands on. 
The cortege of Nero closed, as we have 
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seen, by cavaliers dressed after their 
own pleasure. The marechal of Mig- 
deus, king of Greater Ynde, and his 
valet, had taffeta clothes while bear- 
ing on their shoulders bars of iron 
and mallets. The lord of Quantilly, 
author of the relation from which we 
have derived our details, after having 
spoken of a group of eighteen or twen- 
ty persons blind, halt, demoniae, lepers 
and vagabonds, confesses that they 
were too well clad to accord with their 
condition. 

Thus far we have concerned our- 
selves with the history of the mysteries 
and their representation ; we shall now 
proceed to a critical retrospect of the 
subject. 

The trilogy of the “ Mystery of the 
Passion” and the “ Triumphant Mys- 
tery of the Acts of the Apostles,” 
deserve an important place in the 
history of French dramatic art, not 
only because they characterize the 
epoch of which they were the two 
chief works, but also because they 
have an intimate and an essential con- 
nection with the tragic masterpieces 
of the eighteenth century—a connec- 
tion also which has been little noticed. 
We propose to consider the literary 
value and the influence of those two 
plays, commencing with an estimate of 
the mise en scéne and the spectacle 
whose fairy-like pomp and immense 
popularity we have just taken in view. 

The dramatic writers and the man- 
agers of the “mysteries” were well 
aware that to move the multitude 
the eye is of greater power than the 
ear. We have seen that they directed 
all their energies to the marvels of 
stage effect. But they did not listen 
to the precept of the poet, a precept 
founded on the very nature of art, 
which enjoins that only those things 
should be interwoven into the compo- 
sition which can be witnessed without 
incredulity and without disgust. If 
the devils intervene, they must be 
introduced with their bat-shaped wings 
ever moving, and fire issuing from 
their nostrils, their mouth, and their 
ears, while they held in their hands 
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fiery distaffs shaped like serpents; 
that Cerberus, porter of hell, should 
have on his helmet three heads emit- 
ting flame, and that the keys he carried 
in his hand should seem to have just 
issued from a furnace, they sparkled 
50; that the long and hideous breasts 
of Proserpine should drip incessantly 
with blood, and with jets of fire at 
intervals; that Lucifer should have a 
casque vomiting forth flames unceas- 
ingly, and should hold in his grasp 
handfuls of vipers which moved in 
fiery twists. It was then everywhere 
fire, and, above all, real fire—for the 
contemporary authority who furnishes 
us with the details is particular to tell 
us, two several times, that there were 
people employed to feed this fire. 

The fire thus carried about by the 
devils in all their goings and comings, 
and ever bursting from the mouth of 
hell when opened, became naturally 
the oceasion of numerous accidents. 
We have an example of this nature 


which might have been tragical, but by 
good luck was only ludicrous, in the 
performance of the “ Mystery of St. 


Martin” at Seurre, in 1496. At the 
commencement of the spectacle, which 
lasted three days, and opened with a 
svene of diablerie, the man who held 
the rdle of Satan having wished, says 
an official report of this epoch, to as- 
cend to earth, caught fire in his nether 
garments, and was severely burnt. 
But he was so suddenly rescued and 
reclothed, that, without any one being 
aware of the accident, he went through 
with his part and then retired to his 
house. The affair had occurred in the 
morning between seven and eight 
o'clock. When he returned at one in 
the afternoon, the interval allowed, ac- 
cording to usage, for the audience to 
dine in being now over, he addressed 
to Lucifer, who was the cause of his 
misadventure, four impromptu verses 
that the public applauded exceedingly, 
but their grossness prevents our re- 
producing them. 

These material imitations of phys- 
ical nature and these exaggerations 
of the spectacle appear everywhere. 


When they wished, for example, to 
represent a martyr, it was necessary 
that the victim should be visibly tor- 
tured. We have even, in the repre- 
sentation of the “Mystery of the Acts of 
the Apostles,” St. Barnabas disappear- 
ing adroitly and leaving his counterfeit 
presentment in the hands of the execu- 
tioner, who binds it upon a wheel and 
sets it revolving over a burning brazier 
before the eyes of the spectators. 
When St. Paul was decapitated, it was 
requisite that his head, as it fell to the 
ground, should leap three times, and 
that at each bound, in accordance with 
the tradition, a fountain should gush 
forth, When they represented the 
crucifixion of our Lord, and the de- 
spair of Judas, it was necessary that 
the Saviour of the world should be 
seen nailed to the cross for the space 
of three hours, and that the traitor be 
hung miserably from a tree. On the 
performance of the “ Mystery of the 
Passion” before the people of Lor- 
raine in 1437, God, according to a 
chronicler of the time, was imperson- 
ated by “Sir Nicole don Neuf-Chastel, 
who was curé of St. Victor at Metz, 
and would have nearly died on the 
cross, had he not been succored; and 
another priest had to be put in his 
place to perfect the representation of 
the crucifixion. The next day the 
said curé, after having reposed, played 
the resurrection and bore his part 
superbly. Another priest, who was 
called Messire Jehan de Nicey, and 
who was chaplain of Metrange, acted 
Judas, and was almost killed by hang- 
ing, for his heart failed him, and he 
was right speedily cut down.” 

The taste of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries for these materialis- 
tic representations was such that for 
the scenic features of the longer mys- 
teries they contented themselves some- 
times with a simple pantomime. In- 
deed, on September 8, 1424, at the sol- 
emn entry of the Duke of Bedford, 
the English Regent of France, the 
children of Paris, to adopt the expres- 
sion of Sauval, played the Mystery of 
the Old and New Testament without 
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speech or sign, as if they had been 
images carved on a frieze. 

The infancy of art, which appeared 
everywhere at this epoch in the repre- 
sentation of the “ Mysteries,” was es- 
pecially visible in their style and in 
their composition. A rapid examina- 
tion of its literary faults will suffice to 
show that the French drama of the 
middle ages, progressive, if not as re- 
gards its truthfulness, at least in the 
pomp of its spectacle, was in rapid de- 
cline in respect to poetry. 

The first and gravest literary fault 
of this drama in its decadence—that 
which includes all the others—is the 
absence of all that makes the soul and 
life of the drama—of everything which 
distinguishes it most essentially from 
history. There is neither plot, nor 
peripetia, nor characters, nor passions. 
In the thirteenth century, Rutebeeuf, 
in the Miracle of Theophilus, bestows 
on his hero a passionate nature, and 
develops the action not by events in 
their ordinary sequence, but by the 
stormy struge¢les of the heart and the 
agitations of conscience. One princi- 
pal personage is put upon the stage, 
and a single incident carries the play 
rapidly forward to a unique denoue- 
ment. Jean Bodel, in the “ Play of 
St. Nicholas,” less skilled than his con- 
temporaries in making his intrigue 
keep step to the movements of pas- 
sion, consoled himself with laying vio- 
lent hands on the legend, to which he 
gives an entirely new form. In the 
fourteenth century we find no longer, 
it is true, in the anonymous authors of 
the “ Miracles of Notre Dame ” either 
that creating power, or those passion- 
ate intrigues, or that simple and rapid 
movement, but at least we meet with 
some true pathos in certain scenes, and 
in a great number of monologues there 
are pronounced and well-sustained char- 
acters in the female parts, especially 
while the dramatic interest concen- 
trates on one person. Open the two most 
celebrated works of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries—the “ Mystery of 
the Passion” of the two Jehan Michels, 
and the “ Triumphant Mystery of the 
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Acts of the Apostles” of the brothers 
Greban—there is nothing more than a 
pure and simple mise en scéne of his- 
tory or of legend, unrolling itself slow- 
ly as the events arrive in their chron- 
ological order. There is no unity 
either of time or of place, as in the 
past ; nor is there unity of action. Per- 
sonal interest has ceased ; the passions 
have ceased ; vigorous characteriza- 
tions have ceased. Everybody speaks 
frigidly from one end of the piece to the 
other, and for forty days, and one can 
scarcely find throughout the plays a 
terse or impassioned line. There is 
no progression in the movement ; no 
advance in intrigue ; no fresh compli- 
cation; the tiresome dramatist jogs 
along without troubling himself about 
denouement. 

This drama, which has no longer a 
dramatic art save in its dialogue and 
its spectacle—is it then absolutely with- 
out poetry? Some critics seem to 
have thought so, since they dwelt only 
on its absurdities and its literary po- 
verty. And it must be avowed that 
puerility, triviality, indecency even, so 
dominate there, that it is easy, when 
approaching it, to give one’s self over 
to a universal disgust. Others, recog- 
nizing its poverty as a whole, have 
found some redeeming features. Of 
this number are M. Onesime Le Roy, 
whose patriotic admiration of the Ar- 
tesian works has perhaps led him too 
far, and M. Douhaire, who has better 
controlled his enthusaism. M. Dou- 
haire is, in our opinion, the critic who 
was not only the first to study, but has 
also most clearly comprehended the 
religious beauties of the later medix- 
val “mysteries.” “We appeal,” he 
says in 1840, in his lectures on the 
History of Christian Poetry, —“ we ap- 
peal to the memory and the emotions 
of the reader. Who is there that does 
not recall with the most ineffable sen- 
timents of joy those graceful scenes of 
the gospel of the Nativity of our Lady, 
the interior of the house of Joachim, 
his retirement among the shepherds, 
the triumphal song of St. Ann after 
the birth of Mary, the life of the Vir- 
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gin in the temple? Who has not 
present in his memory the grand pic- 
tures of the Gospel of Nicodemus, the 
conversations of the patriarchs in 
limbo, the descent of Jesus Christ 
into hell, the silent apparition of 
Charinus and Leucius in the San- 
hedrim, the terrible portrayal of the 
last days of Pilate,-and that personi- 
fication of the Jew in Ahasuerus 
whose grandeur surpasses the loftiest 
conceptions of profane ‘poetry? But 
it is not alone for its depth, it is also 
for its form, or at least for the arrange- 
ment and effect of its combinations, 
that our mysteries are remarkable. 
Doubtless in respect to theatrical art 
they are more than defective. They 
have indeed, to speak truly, no art at all. 
The events are not co-ordinated with 
a preconceived idea, and distributed in 
a manner to lead forward to a catas- 
trophe or to a final peripetia. The 
order of facts is habitually that of time. 
They are historic dialogues and noth- 
ing more. Butas in history the divine 
and the human, the supernatural and 
the real, are almost always blended to- 
gether, the composers of the ‘ myste- 
ries’ have diligently worked out this 
interrelation. Aided by the construc- 
tion of their theatres, which permitted 
them to move many scenes, they com- 
bined these actions in a manner to 
elicit extraordinary effects, unfolding 
simultaneously to the eve of the spec- 
tator heaven, earth, hell. They initi- 
ated him into the secret of life, showed 
to him the mysterious warfare of souls, 
and by this spectacle made his spirit 
pass through terrors that any other 
drama would be powerless to produce.” 

Subscribing entirely, and it is an 
easy thing for us, to the judgment of 
the author of the “ Course upon Chris- 
tian Poetry,” let us guard ourselves 
from going too far by extending the con- 
clusion beyond the premises. Where 
does M. Douhaire find these poetical 
beauties which he offers for our admi- 
ration? In the trilogy of the “Mys- 
tery of the Passion.” Now this vast 
dramatic composition is nothing more, 
in fact, than an agglomeration of the 





“ mysteries ” which preceded the work 
of the two Jehan Michels. These 
charming scenes, these grand pictures, 
which are met with here and there, 
are only the fragments of a more 
ancient poetry, that have been ga- 
thered up anew. When the drama- 
tists of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies enter upon original composi- 
tion, the decline of poetry is seen 
everywhere, in the detail as well as in 
the whole, in the style as in the con- 
ception. We know of but one merit 
which truly belongs to them—it is the 
happy development they have given to 
stage effect by a simultaneous presen- 
tation of heaven, hell, and the earth— 
shadowing forth by this triple theatri- 
cal action the incessant intervention of 
the supernatural powers in the desti- 
nies of humanity. But while this 
conception is majestic, its literary ex- 
ecution is wretched. We havea proof 
in the “Triumphant Mystery of the 
Acts of the Apostles,” written from 
beginning to end without verve, or 
coloring, or nobleness, by the two most 
celebrated dramatic poets of their age, 
whom Marot calls— 


“The two Grebans of high-resounding line.” 


Having noticed the literary poverty 
of the dramatic poetry of this epoch, 
we will now point out the principal 


sources of its faults. They are two. 
The first is a misconception of the 
dramatists respecting the nature of the 
types proposed for the imitation of art. 
The second is a consequence of the 
popularity and the indefinite length of 
their spectacles. 

It is impossible to compare the 
meagreness, the languor, and the stu- 
pidity of the two brothers Greban with 
the bright and graceful vivacity of the 
writer who praises them, without being 
amazed at the eulogies he bestows, 
and demanding what can be the reason 
of this misjudgment on the part of a 
poet, the most spiritual and the most 
delicate of the reign of Francis I. 
It comes from the false idea which the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries forme¢ 
of the dramatic style, or, to speak more 
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exactly, of the entire dramatic art. In 
place of seeking the ideal, they sought 
reality, and, what is worse, it was in 
the commonest realities that the dra- 
matists of that time searched after the 
type of their language and the morals 
of their heroes. We have already re- 
marked the same aberration of public 
taste in the far too materialistic imi- 
tations of the spectacle. 

“Under a literary and dramatic 
point of view,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, 
“ that which is the essential characteris- 
tic of the mysteries of the sixteenth 
century is its low vulgarity and its too 
minute triviality. The authors had 
but one aim. They sought to portray 
in the men and events of other times 
the scenes of the common life which 
went on under their eyes. With them 
the whole art was reduced to this imi- 
tation, or rather to this faithful fac- 
simile. If they exhibited a populace, 
it was recognizable at once as that of the 
market-places or of the city. Every 
tribunal was a copy of the Chatelet or 
of the Parliament. The h 
Nero, of Domitian, Daru, Pesart, 
Torneau, Mollestin, seemed taken from 
the Place du Palais de Justice or from 
Montfaucon. .... What the public 
above all admired, was the perfect 
conformity of the dialogue, and of the 
other features of the play, with every- 
day realities. The good townsmen 
could not cease gazing at and listening 
to so natural an imitation of their daily 
customs and their domestic bickerings. 
All contemporary praise bears upon 
this exact resemblance. It is in this 
way that common and uncultured 
minds—strangers to the intimate and 
profound joys of art—readily accept 
false coin, and content themselves with 
pleasures at a low price.” 

This habitual imitation of the com- 
mon life and of everything trivial is 
found even in scenes of a wholly ideal 
nature—in heaven and in hell. The 
language of God and of paradise is 
vale: ar ; that of the devils is grotesque, 
sometimes even indecent. At the 
commencement of the mysteries of the 
brothers Greban, while the apostles 
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have assembled together in an upper 
chamber to elect St. Matthias, Lucifer 
orders the demons to wander over the 
earth, and before going the evil spirits 
request his benediction. He replies 
to them : 
“Devils damned, in malediction 

O’er you each, with power blighted, 

My paw I stretch, of God accurséd, 

From sins and misdeeds all absolving, 

Up! Set forth!” etc. 

When Satan and Astaroth bring 
the souls of Ananias and Saphira to 
hell, Lucifer is su transported with 
joy that he bids the demon hosts 
exult : 

**Let the crowd of the damned, 
Here, before my tribunal, 
Sing an anthem infernal !"’ 

Belial and Burgibus, he adds, 
lead the treble: Berits, Cerberus, and 
some others, the tenor; Astaroth and 
Leviathan, the bass. At once they all 
begin to chant in chorus: 


will 


‘The more he has, the more he asks for— 
Our grand devil, Lucifer. 
Does he wish the sky to pour 
Souls by thousands running o'er? 
The more they come, he longs for more, 
For his appetite is sore. 
The more he has, the more 
Our grand devil, Lucifer.’ 


he asks for 


Lucifer, deafened by their hubbub, 
stops his ears, and tries to silence them. 
Impossible! “On with the song!” 
cries Belial, and the uproar continues. 

The “ Mystery of the Passion ” also 
commences with a scene in hell, the 
tone of which appears still more sin- 
gular. God is in consultation with 
the heavenly court upon the redemp- 
tion of the human race. Lucifer, 
alarmed, convokes his assembly. 

** Devils of hell-fire, horned and terrible, 
Infamous dogs, wh ly sit ye idle? 
Start up, ye fat ones, young, old, and naked: 
Serpents atrocious, hump-backed and twisted.’ 

The devils hastily assemble. Satan 
is the first to respond to the gracious 
appeal. 


** What is’t thou wishest, bull-dog outrageous— 
Fetid, infected, abhorrent, mendacious ? 
For thee we have forfeited heaven and all, 
To suffer such evils as no one can measure— 
And now, is cursing your only pleasure?” 


Belial calls Lucifer a bag full of 
rottenness, whose only food is toads, and 
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complains also that it is his nature to 
torment them. 

“This constant habit with the mys- 
tery-makers of representing the demons 
as insulting each other in their collo- 
quies,” says M. Douhaire, “ is born of 
a profound thought. We are told 
that the wicked despise each other. It 
is this which the Christian dramatists 
put into action. Nothing can give a 
more terrible idea of hell than these 
disputes, where the demons mutually 
accuse each other of sufferings which 
cannot be abated.” 

Here is a reflection full of justice, 
and indispensable for a right interpre- 
tation of the moral aim of the “myste- 
ries.” But there still remains the 
literary and philosophical remark of 
M. Saint-Beuve upon the general ten- 
dency of this epoch to a reproduction 
of the morals and language of the 
most common and vulgar life. For 
the dramatists might have represented 
the wickedness of the demons—the 
horror and disorder of hell—without 
seeking their phrases in a vocabulary 
of the lowest stamp. 

The frequent change from serious- 
ness to buffoonery, from the beautiful 
to the burlesque, has a similar origin 
in the tastes of our ancestors for the 
actualities of ordinary life, where these 
transitions are habitual. But it also 
rose out of the necessity of keeping up 
the interest of a spectacle which con- 
tinued many days, sometimes many 
weeks. Variety was a necessity. 
What popular assembly would consent 
to weep or even to be serious morning 
and evening foramonth? Letus take 
an example where triviality, liveliness, 
and morality are all united together. 
We borrow itfrom M. Onesime Le Roy, 
who found it in an unedited “ Mystery 
of the Passion,” and published it in 
1837. 

The anonymous dramatist, after 
having depicted in beautiful and touch- 
ing scenes the sweet virtues and good 
deeds of St. Joachim and St. Ann, 
brings on the stage two knaves who 
wish to make experiments on their 
pious simplicity. “The fellow, who 

38 
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has more than one trick in his bag,” 
says the learned critic from whom we 
transcribe the analysis, “ pretending 
that cold weather makes him insane, 
styles himself Claquedent [chatterer]; 
and the other is called Babin, which 
word, according to the lexicographer 
Rouchi, signifies ‘ foolish,” ‘imbecile.’ 
Babin, despite his name and simple 
air, is more artful than even Claque- 
dent, whom he persuades to imitate mad- 
ness and to let himself be bound, the 
better to excite compassion. Cla- 
quedent, tied up with cords by Babin, 
begins to gnash his teeth and to utter 
piteous cries, which bring the wife of 
Joachim. This holy woman wishes to 
relieve him. Babin shouts out not to 
touch him : 


“Ha, good dame! be wary, 
Touch him not, I pray thee, 
Lest, perchance, he slay thee!” 
After a long scene of horrible con- 

tortions on one side, and of tender com- 
passion on the other, Babin says he is 
going to lead away Claquedent, and 
receives money from the charitable 
dame, who bids him take good care 
of his friend, and to return when the 
money is gone. Babin, upon the lat- 
ter part of this advice, replies pleas- 
antly, “O madame, without fail!” 
As soon as Ann has gone away, Cla- 
quedent says to Babin, “ Quick, untie 
me!” But the latter, wishing to pro- 
fit, like Raton, from the misfortune 
which another Bertrand has brought 
on himself, says to him, 

Wait awhile, I beg you, do; 

You have whatis best for you; 


And since I am a trifle clever, 
I will manage all this silver. 


Claquedent, who sees himself caught 
in a snare, fills the air with his shrieks, 
which have no sham in them now. 
Babin is not at all frightened, and tells 
him, with a remarkable allusion to the 
fable of the fox and the goat, 


Adieu, good Claquedent. In the well 
Till to-morrow you must dwell. 


“Murder! a thief, a thief!” cries 
the entrapped rogue, while the 
other, as he runs off, doubtless tells 
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everybody he meets on the way not to 
approach the infuriated man. “ Don’t 
touch him. He will bite you!” 


Finally, they come to Claquedent’s 
assistance, and when they inquire who 
put him in this condition, he replies : 


Un laroncheau, plein de malfaict. 
(A roguish fellow full of mischief). 

“ All the comedy of this scene,” says 
M. Onesime Le Roy, “lies in this single 
word, un laroncheau” a diminutive of 
larron (rogue), who has taken in a 
triple seamp, who thinks himself past 
mastery! It is thus that Patelin says 
of another scamp, his younger brother, 
“He has deceived me,who have deceiv- 
edsomany others.” “ Is there not,” adds 
M. Douhaire,— is there not, moreover, 
in this burlesque and merry episode, a 
lesson for those very foolish persons 
who from excess of goodness are so 
easily victimized by the ruses of pro- 
fessional beggars ? ” 

These gay scenes quite naturally 
turn to farce, and these moralities de- 
generate into satires. This occurs, 
and in a deplorable manner, even in 
the representation of the gravest and 
most solemn “ mysteries.” The Frater- 
nity of the Passion, perceiving that 
the people grew tired of their pious 
spectacles, called to their rescue a mis- 
chievous and merry troupe, whose 
duty it was to attract the crowd totheir 
hall at the Hospital de la Trinité. It 
was the Enfants sans souct company, 
celebrated at the end of the fourteenth 
century, and composed of young gen- 
tlemen of family, who, having invent- 
ed a kingdom founded on the faults 
and vices of the human race, called it 
the Fool’s Kingdom, named as its king 
the Prince of Fools, and styled their 
plays “ Fooleries” (softies)—plays 
which they made upon _ every- 
body, in a fantastic and allegorical 
form. At the court and among 
the subjects of the prince figure his 
well-beloved son, the “ Prince of Jol- 
lity,” the “Mother Fool,” the “ Affi- 
anced Fool,” the “ Fool Occasion,” the 
“Dissolute Fool,” the “ Boasting 
Fool,” the “ Cheating Fool,” the “I 
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norant Fool,” the “ Corrupt Fool,” and 
twenty other personages whose names 
and qualities vary according to the re- 
quirements of the farce, and of a sa- 
tire which spared none. In a sottie 
played on Shrove Tuesday, in 1511, 
and directed against Pope Julius IL., 
then at war with Louis XII, the 
“ Mother Fool” represents the Churelr. 
In another sottie where [ancien monde 
is introduced, the “ Dissolute Fool ” is 
dressed as a churchman, the “ Boasting 
Fool” as a gendarme, and the “ Lying 
Fool” as amerchant. It was the sean- 
dalous conduct of these young Aristo- 
phaneses, whose licentiousness equalled 
their boldness, which, in 1547, provoked 
the order of the Parliament against 
the representation of “ mysteries.” The 
Hospital de la Trinité reverted to its 
first destination, and the Fraternity 
of the Passion, driven from their thea- 
tre after a century and a half of popu- 
larity, could only obtain permission 
on the following year to construct a 
new stage at the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
on the express condition that they 
would play only profane subjects, 
which should also be lawful and pro- 
per. They accepted this new mode 
of existence ; but their time was past, 
and their glory was constantly in a 
decline. However, they held 
bravely till 1588, at which period 
they leased their theatre to a com- 
pany of travelling comedians, who for 
some years had been trying to estab- 
lish themselves in Paris. The clever- 
est of them, we are told by the bro- 
thers Parfait, attempted to preserve 
their fame by giving out that the reli- 
gious title of their fraternity did not 
permit them to play profane pieces. 
They had realized this a trifle late in 
the day; some forty years too late, 
indeed ! 

The resuscitation of the Greek 
theatre, four years after the parlia- 
mentary decree, completed the ruin of 
the medieval spectacles. They still 
played the miracles in the provinces ; 
they even composed new ones. But 
the pious representations went on 
changing more and more; and the 


out 
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next century, which was that of Boi- 
leau, merely amused itself with ridi- 
culing them. However, in the very 
simplicity of the miracles there was 
something too popular to be complete- 
ly forgotten, in countries where the 
faith and the innocent manners of our 
good ancestors survived. On May 18, 
1835, M. Guizot, then minister, re- 
commended to the attention of his his- 
torical correspondents the still sur- 
viving traditions of the moralities and 
mysteries of the middle ages. “ There 
are yet preserved on festal days, in 
certain districts of France,” said he, 
“certain popular dramatic perfor- 
mances. It will not be a useless la- 
bor to examine and note down these 
relics of the past, before modern civili- 
zation and the usages of the common 
language cause their disappearance.” 

The author of “ Researches into the 
Mysteries which have been represent- 
ed in Maine,” Dom Piolin, has traced 
these performances from the end of 
the sixteenth century up to the pres- 
ent time. He finds the last one at 
Laval, during the procession of Cor- 
pus Christi. “ At its origin,” he says, 
“one of the principal features of this 
féte, the one, at least, which peculiarly 
attracted the attention of the mob, con- 
sisted in scenes from the Old and New 
Testament which were represented on 
theatres erected along the route of 
the procession, but chiefly at the main 
court of the Convent des Cordeliers. 
They belonged, unquestionably, to the 
‘miracles’ proper, having retained 
that characteristic simplicity and brev- 
ity which is found in the most ancient 
pieces. We know that King René es- 
tablished a similar custom in the city 
of Aix. Afterward, when the marion- 
nettes were introduced into France by 
Catharine de Medicis, puppets were 
substituted for the players. This thea- 
tre—a remnant of the ancient manners 
—continued until the end of the restor- 
ation, the last performance being in 
1827.” 

M. Douhaire closes his “ Course upon 
the History of Christian Poetry” by 
an account of a foreign performance, 


extending from the creation of the 
world to the resurrection of the dead, 
of which he was an eye-witness. It 
was in 1830, at a small town on the 
banks of the Loire. “ What I came 
to see,” he adds, “ was the ‘Mystery of 
the Passion’ played by puppets. I 
did not suppose, before this curious 
adventure, that there could be any ex- 
isting trace of the scenic plays of the 
middle ages; but I have since learnt 
that there still remain many consider- 
able vestiges in our western and south- 
ern provinces—where not only pro- 
fessional actors and puppets represent 
the principal scenes of both Testaments, 
but even families amuse themselves 
with this holy recreation on days of 
solemn feasts.” 

Permit us to mention, in our turn, 
the performance of a mystery wit- 
nessed by men still alive, and whose 
simplicity carries one quite back to the 
middle ages. We get the fact from 
the president of the modern Bolland- 
ists. At the commencement of our 
century a good priest of French Hain- 
aut took upon himself to bring out the 
* Mystery of the Passion,” for the 
welfare of his flock. An appeal was 
made to all well-disposed people, and, 
as at Paris in 1437, for the “ Mystery 
of the Acts of the Apostles,” the parts 
were distributed to the burgesses and 
artisans of every description, according 
to the measure of their talent in such 
case required. A Judas was wanting. 
The priest at once hit upon the apoth- 
ecary of the place, whose modesty 
kept him in his laboratory, and he went 
in search of him. “ My friend,” said 
he, “we are going, as you know, to 
represent a fine ‘mystery,’ and it is 
necessary, for the common good, that 
you should do something. I have 
found your place. Your réle is Judas.” 
“But M. le curé, my memory 
is not worth a sou, and you would 
never be able to stuff so many words 
into my head.” “Exactly so, my 
friend. I have selected for you the 
shortest part, and I pledge myself 
to teach you it innotime.” Straight- 
way our man is enrolled in the com- 
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pany. Thesolemn day arrives. The 
parish and all the country round are 
there. The spectacle commences, and 
the actors, duly costumed and seated 
on benches along each side of the 
stage, rise in turn to go through with 
what they have to say. The moment 
of the kiss of Judas is at hand. The 
poor apothecary remains glued to his 
chair, pale with terror. The priest, 
who is all eyes, hastens to him, and 
forces him to get up. Arrived before 
the person who represents Jesus Christ, 
he falls on his knees, trembling in 
every limb, and erying with joined 
hands, “Oh Lord! thou well knowest 
it was not my fault! It is monsieur 
the curé who forces me.” 

This grand trilogy of the “ Mystery 
of the Passion”’—which history exhi- 
bits as closely connected with puppet 
shows and village performances, naive 
even to the grotesque—has quite an- 
other importance and quite another 
destiny in the eyes of philosophy, 
which discerns therein the principal 
features of the modern dramatic art. 
Let us not quit this subject before 
presenting a confirmation of the thesis 
which the readers of these essays 
have already seen maintained in an 
article where Corncille, Racine, and 
even Voltaire himself were shown to 
be unconsciously the lineal successors 
of our old dramatists far more than of 
Eschylus, of Sophocles, and of Euri- 
pides. The father of French tragedy, 
who discoursed upva his art with so 
much philosophy and toiled night and 
day to make our poetry Aristotle’s— 
Pierre Corneille, after having for half 
a century attempted himself, and seen 
attempted around him, every possible 
denouement, was led to recognize 
the necessity in this particular of going 
contrary to the tragic art of the Greeks. 
“The ancients,” he wrote at the close 
of his career, “ very often content them- 
selves in their tragedies with depicting 
vices in such a manner as to cause us 
to hate them, and virtues so as to 
cause us to love them, without troubling 
themselves with recompensing good 
actions or punishing bad ones. Cly- 
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temnestra and her paramour slay 
Agamemnon, and go free. Medea 
does the same with her children, and 
Atreus with those of her brother. It 
is true that by carefully studying the 
actions which were selected for thy 
catastrophe of their tragedies, there 
were some criminals whom they pun- 
ished, but by crimes greater than their 
own. . . . ~. Our drama hardly 
tolerates such subjects. . . . . 
It is the interest which we love to 
extend to the virtuous that has obliged 
us to resort to this other mode of finish- 
ing the dramatic poem by punishing 
the bad actions and by recompensing 
the good. It is not a precept of art, 
but a custom, which we have observed.” 
Whence originated this custom 

Corneille gave his own century the 
eredit of it; but it is from the middle 
ages that itdates. What tragic drama 
was it which was the most important— 
the most popular—the longest played— 
of that first epoch of the modern thea- 
tre? Was it not the “ Mystery of the 
Passion,” which we have seen com- 
mencing with a simple dramatizing of 
the gospel—growing century by ce 

tury—and ending with an immense 
trilogy, extending from the fall of man 
to the birth of our Saviour, from thi 
passion and the death of the Saviour 
to his resurrection, from the establish- 
ment of the Church to the last judg- 
ment—that solution of human doc- 
trines which regulates all things by 
retribution for the wicked and recom- 
pense for the good, and by making 
virtue rise victorious from its battle 
with the passions? What the middle 
ages show us in the “ mystery” which 
was its masterpiece, appears without 
exception in all those dramatic compo- 
sitions which have come down to us. 
We have already remarked, and it is 
moreover a fact recognized by all 
scholars, that there is not a tragic 
drama of this epoch, whatever may 
be its subject, which does not close 
with the Ze Deum or with some other 
chant of joy, of triumph, or of forgive- 
ness. Its denouement is always a 
homage rendered by the justice of 
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heaven avenging innocence, or by 
inerey bestowing on the guilty repent- 
ance and pardon. 

In speaking three years ago upon 
the liturgic origin of the modern tra- 
gedy, and the influence of Christianity 
on the dramatic passions, we ended by 
saying that we need no longer seek, 
as has been too often done, in Corneille 
or Racine for the restorers of the 
ancient tragedy; that those great 
dramatists, it is true, received from 
Greece the science of the pageant 
and the mise en scéne; but that as 
much as they approach the Greek art 
in their literary form, so much they 
depart from it not only by their de- 
nouement but also by the moral 
character of their intrigue. It was 
impossible, in fact, to change the nature 
of the tragic denouement without 
changing that of the passions and of 
the events which led to them. Let 
us develop this conclusion of our 
essay by showing what it is that 
prevents our comprehending French 
tragedy and defining it. 

Voltaire has said, “'To compress an 
illustrious and interesting event into 
the space of two or three hours, to 
introduce the persone only when they 
ought to appear, to never leave the 
stage empty, to construct an intrigue 
which shall be probable as well as 
striking, to say nothing useless, to 
instruct the mind and to move the 
heart, to be always eloquent in verse, 
and with an eloquence appropriate to 
each character represented, to make 
the dialogue as pure as the choicest 
prose, without the constraint of the 
rhyme appearing to fetter the thoughts, 
and never to admit an obscure or 
harsh or declamatory verse—these are 
the conditions which are exacted from 
a tragedy of our day, before it can 
pass to posterity with the approbation 
of critics, without which it can never 
have a true reputation.” 

This definition, or rather this expo- 
sition, otherwise so clear and so ele- 
gant, of the demands of our Melpomene, 
is far from being complete. In the 
time of Euripides, a Greek could have 


said almost as much. It is because 
Voltaire has only taken into account 
the style and the mise en scéne, the 
laws of which were at Athens what 
they are at Paris. The difference 
between the ancient tragedies and the 
modern tragic art consists essentially 
in their moral character and in that 
alone. Christianity, by modifying the 
passions of the human heart, has been 
able to modify them on the stage like- 
wise. It is, then, from the philosophy 
of the drama that we ought to set out 
with Aristotle to study its nature. 

The French tragedy, such as our 
own great century has made it, is the 
representation of an action more pro- 
bable than real, more ideal than his- 
toric, wholly noble, serious, and becom- 
ing, restricted to one place, accom- 
plished in a few hours, without any 
interruption, except the interval of the 
acts, constructed with the majestic 
simplicity of the epic, drawing its star- 
tling changes from the play of passions 
rather from that of events, and lead- 
ing forward the mind by admiration 
and enthusiasm to emotions of pity 
and of terror. 

It is not the Greek tragedy—al- 
though the ancient Melpomene has 
transmitted to our time its cothurnus, 
its mise en scéne, its triple unity, its 
heroes themselves, with their terrors 
and their tears. The poetic form is 
the same, the moral force is entirely 
different. On the Athenian stage, the 
will was subjugated by a brutal fatal- 
ity; upon ours, the will makes the 
destiny. Vice becomes more terrible, 
virtue more magnanimous, and the 
struggles of the soul hold a larger 
place than the tricks of fortune. The 
heroes of the ancient tragedy, to be- 
come endurable with us, would have 
not only to take on something of our 
character, of our manners, of our senti- 
ments, and, above all, of our con- 
science, but it would be necessary to 
change their mode of action, and to 
lead them to a denouement by paths 
wholly new. 

Returning to the trilogy of the Pas- 
sion, let us conclude this essay with a 
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reflection which appears to us of a na- 
ture to throw great light upon the pop- 
ularity and the gigs antic proportions of 
this “ mystery.” The middle age, so 
penetrated with Christian beliefs and 
ideas, loved it only because it found 
there the supreme manifestation of 
Divine Providence, at once merci- 
ful and just. It had been induced to 
thus represent the whole history of 
the human race, only to give to that 
manifestation all the development de- 
manded by the religious conscience 
and the ethics of nations. There was 
needed the representation of sin and 
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the fall of the first man to explain the 
justice and the pardon of Cavalry : 
there was needed the spectacle of a 
universal judgment to solve the grand 
tragedy of human destinies. 

We may blame the literary tastes 
of our good ancestors, but not their 
philosophy. It has established on an 
immovable basis the fundamental 
laws of our dramatic art. We may 
laugh at the puerile simplicity of their 
theatre, but let us laugh reverently, 
since we find in their literary infancy 
the germ, the strength, the characte: 
of the manhood of the great century. 





Translated and Abridged from the Civilta Cattolica. 


ANTONIO CANOVA. 


Memorie di Antonio Canova, scritte 
da Antonio d’Este, e publicate per 
cura di Alessandro d’Este.  Fi- 
renze: Felice Le Monnier. 1864. 


“Tr must be known,” says Signor 
Antonio d’Este, “that when the 
learned Missirini undertook to publish 
the artist-life of Canova, he had re- 
course to me as the only person living 
who could inform him thoroughly and 
truly of the principles of the Venetian 
artist, and instruct him in some details 
of a life which I had known intimately 
for the space of fifty years. . . . . 
I put upon paper whatever might serve 
to illustrate not only the disposition 
and character of my friend, but also 
the excellent qualities of his heart. 
I was disappointed 
when the illustrious writer, in sending 
back my manuscript, said: ‘I have 
made use of many things, and of some 
anecdotes, but not of all, since they 
appeared to me too familiar. To tell 
the truth, such an answer hurt my 
self-love, and offended the unquencha- 
ble affection which I felt for Cano- 
van” 


Hence the book before us. The 
author has apparently endeavored 
chiefly to exhibit Canova the artist as 
a model for the studious, but he has 
not overlooked Canova the citizen and 
the Christian. He begins with him 
in the humble Possagno, and shows 
us his life in Venice, where his genius 
first displayed itself, even in the de- 
generate school with which alone he 
was then acquainted. It was in Rome 
that the young sculptor saw the an 
cient purity in its full splendor. It 
burst upon him like a sudden revela- 
tion. For several days he was like 
one in a trance. Then, with his con- 
ceptions enlightened, his manner fixed, 
and his aim determined, he threw 
himself into his work. Yet he 
was never a servile copyist of 
Greek or Roman models. He imbibed 
the spirit of the classical school, but 
his genius never was trammelled by 
imitation. The last group which he 
carved under the inspiration drawn 
from the ancient masterpieces,—his 
Dedalus and Icarus,—compared with 
his Zheseus, the first work which he 
executed in Rome, shows in a marked 
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manner the change in his style—we 
might almost say his conversion to the 
true principles of art. 

From this time Canova, though en- 
dowed with rare modesty, and always 
ready to take advice, showed a fixed 
resolution to free sculpture from the 
mannerism then so common; and 
neither the advice of friends nor the 
abuse of evil-minded critics could 
shake his purpose. 

Nature undoubtedly lavished talents 
upon him with unsparing hand; but 
he was without a parallel in the in- 
dustry and care with which he fostered 
the divine flame. His whole time not 
passed in labor was devoted to monu- 
ments and museums of art. With his 
friend d’Este he often paid a reveren- 
tial visit to the famous horses at the 
Quirinal, before which he gave free 
vent to his fancy. He used to spend 
many hours in contemplating these 
masterpieces. Long before sunrise 
he would spring from his bed and shut 
himself up in his studio. He took no 


relaxation—scarcely even food and 


rest. After hammering at the marble 
all day, he examined it by: candle- 
light, and dreamed about it at night. 
He so consumed himself in work that 
his friends had to wrench the tools 
from his hands by force. But if he 
laid down the chisel, it was only to re- 
turn to the study of ancient master- 
pieces. Not content with contemplat- 
ing the works themselves under every 
possible aspect, he tried to study out 
what instruments the artists probably 
made use of. He would throw open 
his studio, and then hide or disguise 
himself in order to overhear the honest 
opinions of his visitors. Extravagant 
praise always made him suspicious. 
Once he was so much pained at a 
lavish eulogium upon one of his works 
that he ran, all trembling, to his friend 
Hamilton, and begged him to point 
out some defect in it; and having ob- 
tained the criticism that he asked, he 
ran home again in great glee to cor- 
rect the fault. He gladly accepted 
criticism from the ignorant as well as 
the learned. One day, when he was 
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quite old, and recognized as the first 
sculptor of the time, he begged d’Este 
to move to a certain spot a beautiful 
group that he had finished. Several 
laborers were called in to move it. 
When they had done their task, one 
of them, with that connoisseur-air 
which the Roman laborer knows so 
well how to assume, shrugged his 
shoulders and exclaimed: 

“ Well, perhaps the marchese” (Can- 
ova bore this title in his later years) 
“knows best; but to me this statue 
seems to have the goitre.” 

The pupils in the studio sprang up 
in a rage and loaded the poor man with 
abuse, and in the midst of the noisy 
dispute Canova rushed into the room, 
and with some difficulty learned what 
was the laborer’s offence. He darted 
a glance of fire at the marble. 

“Bravo!” he exclaimed after a 
moment’s pause. “You are right. 
Take this watch—it is yours—you 
have done me a great service.” 

So saying, he threw his watch and 
chain upon the man’s neck ; and taking 
up a chisel began immediately to re- 
touch the statue. 

At the age of twenty-five, Canova 
was selected by Volpato to execute the 
monument of Clement XIV., and it is 
not too much to say that the restora- 
tion of the art of sculpture dates from 
this immortal work. The governments 
of Venice, Russia, Austria, and France 
invited him to take up his residence in 
their respective capitals; but he was 
never happy out of Rome; the ground 
seemed to burn under his feet when- 
ever he was away from his beloved 
studio and the great works of the an- 
cient sculptors. Few artists ever 
enjoyed so high a reputation in Europe 
during their lifetime as Canova, and 
few certainly ever sought it less. He 
was wholly absorbed in love for his art, 
and eagerness for its advancement. 

But the character of a great artist, 
according to the Italian ideal, is not 
complete without a touch of oddity, and 
Canova was not free from some amia- 
ble eccentricities. His love passage 
with the Signorina Volpato, and the 
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way he got out of it, will perhaps fur- 
nish the subject for a poem by some 
future Goldoni; but we have no space 
to tell of it here. 

D’Este describes the moral charae- 
ter of Canova extremely well. He 
was upright, brave, and sincere, an 
ardent patriot, and a sensible, practical 
Christian. In the midst of his labors 
he was not insensible to the dark clouds 
which obscured the political horizon, 
and he felt so deeply the misfortunes 
which threatened his country that he 
took the pains to retouch his Dancing 
Girls, because their expression was too 
joyful to accord with his own sadness 
of heart. He was still employed on 
this work when the pope was carried 
into captivity. He felt the misfcrtune 
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as a personal affliction, and on the 
statue wrote these words: “ Modelled in 
the most unhappy days of my life, 
June, 1809.” 

A few weeks after the establishment 
of the Roman republic, a National In- 
stitute was erected, and Canova was 
chosen a member. He accepted the 
appointment willingly, in the hope of 
being useful to Rome and to her ar- 
tists ; but when, on the evening ap- 
pointed for his formal admission, the 
oath of membership was tendered 
to him, and he heard the words, “I 
swear hatred to princes,” ete., he 
sprang to his feet, cried out in his 
Venetian dialect; “ Mi non odio nes- 
sun /” (I hate no one), and left the 
hall. 
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BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Own the next morning Mr. Congle- 
ton called me into the library from 
the garden, where I was gathering for 
Muriel a few of such hardy flowers as 


had survived the early frost. She 
was wont to carry them with her to 
the prisons; for it was one of her 
kindly apprehensions of the sufferings 
of others to divide the comfort where- 
with things seemingly indifferent do 
affect those that be shut out of all 
kinds of enjoyments; and where a 
less tender nature should have been 
content to provide necessaries, she, 
through a more delicate acquaintance- 
ship and light touch, as it were, on the 
strings of the human heart, ever be- 
thought herself when it was possible 
to minister if but one minute’s pleasure 
to those who had often well-nigh for- 
gotten the very taste of it. And she 


hath told me touching that point of 
flowers, how it had once happened that 
the scent of some violets she had con- 
cealed in her bosom with a like intent 
did move to tears an aged man, who 
for many years past had not seen, no 
not so much as one green leaf in his 
prison; which tears, he said, did him 
more good than anything else which 
could have happened to him. 

I threw down on a bench the chrys- 
anthemums and other bold blossoms I 
had gathered, and running into the 
house, opened the door of the library, 
where, lo and behold, to my no small 
agitation and amaze, I discovered Ed- 
mund Genings, who cried out as I en- 
tered : 

“QO my dear master’s daughter and 
well-remembered playmate, I do greet 
you with all mine heart; and I thank 
God that I see you in so good a condi- 
tion, as I may with infinite gladness 
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make report of to your good father, 
who through me doth impart to you 
his paternal blessing and most affec- 
tionate commendations.” 

“ Edmund,” I eried, scarce able to 
speak for haste, “is he in London? is 
he in prison ’” 

“No, forsooth,” quoth Mr. Congle- 
ton. 

“ No, verily,” quoth Edmund; both 
at the same time. 

“ Thy fears, silly wench,” added the 
first, “have run away with thy wits, 
and I do counsel thee another time to 
be at more pains to restrain them ; for 
when there be so many occasions to be 
afraid of veritable evils, ’tis but sorry 
waste to spend fears on present fan- 
cies.” 

By which I did conjecture my uncle 
not to be greatly pleased with Ed- 
mund’s coming to his house, and no- 
ticed that he did fidget in his chair and 
ever and anon glanced at the windows 
which opened on the garden in an un- 
easy manner. 

“And wherefore art thou then in 
London?” I asked of Edmund; who 
thus answered: 

“ Because Mr. James Fenn, who is 
also called Williesden, was taken and 
committed close prisoner to the Mar- 
shalsea a short time back; which, 
when my dear master did hear of, he 
was greatly disturbed and turmoiled 
thereby, by reason of weighty matters 
having passed betwixt him and that 
gentleman touching lands belonging 
to recusants, and that extraordinary 
damage was likely to ensue to several 
persons of great merit, if he could not 
advertise him in time how to answer to 
those accusations which would be laid 
against him; and did seek if by any 
means he could have access to him; 
but could find no hope thereof without 
imminent danger not to himself only, 
but to many beside, if he had come to 
London and been recognized.” 

“ Wherein he did judge rightly,” 
quoth my uncle; and then Edmund— 

“ So, seeing my master and others of 
a like faith with him in so great straits 
touching their property and their lives 
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also, I did most earnestly crave his li- 
cence, being unknown and of no ac- 
count in the world, and so least to be 
suspected, to undertake this enterprise, 
which he could not himself perform ; 
which at last he did grant me, albeit 
not without reluctance. And thus re- 
solved I came to town.” 

“ And has your hope been frus- 
trated?” Mr. Congleton asked. To 
whom Edmund—* I thank God, the 
end hath answered my expectations. 
I committed the cause to him to whom 
nothing is impossible, and determined, 
like a trusty servant, to do all that in 
me did lie thereunto. And thinking 
on no other means, I took up my abode 
near to the prison, hoping in time to 
get acquainted with the keeper; for 
which purpose I had to drink with him 
each day, standing the cost, beside 
paying him well, which I was furnished 
with the means todo. At last I did, 
by his means, procure to see Mr. Fenn, 
and not only come to speak to him, 
but to have access to his cell three or 
four times with pen and ink and paper 
to write his mind. So I have fur- 
nished him with the information he 
had need of, and likewise brought 
away with me such answers to my 
master’s questions as should solve his 
doubts how to proceed in the aforesaid 
matters.” 

“ God reward thee, my good youth,” 
Mr. Congleton said, “for this thing 
which thou hast done; for verily, un- 
der the laws lately set forth, recusants 
be in such condition that, if not death, 
beggary doth stare them in the face, 
and no remedy thereunto except by 
such assistance as well-disposed Prot- 
estants be willing to yield to them.” 

“ And where doth my father stay at 
this present time?” I asked; and Ed- 
mund answered : 

“ Not so much as to you, Mistress 
Constance, am I free to reply to that 
question ; for when I left, ‘ Edmund,’ 
quoth my master, ‘it is a part of pru- 
dence in these days to guard those 
that be dear to us from dangers en- 
suing on what men do call our per- 
versity ; and as these new laws enact 
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that he which knoweth any one which 
doth hear mass, be it ever so private- 
ly, or suffers a priest to absolve him, 
or performs any other action apper- 
taining to Catholic religion, and doth 
not discover him before some public 
magistrate within the space of twenty 
days next following, shallsufferthe pun- 
ishment of high treason, than which 
nothing can be more horrible ; and that 
neither sex nor age be a cause of ex- 
emption from the like penalties, so 
that father must accuse son, and sis- 
ter brother, and children their parents ; 
—it is, I say, a merciful part to hide 
from our friends where we do conceal 
ourselves, whose consciences do charge 
us with these novel crimes, lest theirs 
be also burdened with the choice either 
to denounce us if called upon to testi- 
fy thereon, or else to speak falsely. 
Therefore I do charge thee, my son 
Edmund’ (for thus indeed doth my 
master term me, his unworthy ser- 
vant), ‘that thou keep from my good 
child, and my dear sister, and her no 
less dear husband, the knowledge of 
my present, but indeed  ever-shift- 
ing, abode; and solely inform them, 
by word of mouth, that I am in good 
health, and in very good heart also, 
and do most earnestly pray for them, 
that their strength and patience be 
such as the times do require.’ ” 

“And art thou reconciled, Ed- 
mund?” I asked, ever speaking has- 
tily and beforehand with prudence. 
Mr. Congleton checked me sharply ; 
whereupon, with great confusion, I in- 
terrupted my speech ; but Edmund, al- 
beit not in words yet by signs, an- 
swered my question so as I should be 
certified it was even as I hoped. 
He then asked if I should not be 
glad to write a letter to my father, 
which he would carry to him, so that 
it was neither signed nor addressed, 
—-which letter I did sit down to com- 
pose in a hurried manner, my heart 
prompting my pen to utter what it 
listed, rather than weighing the words 
in which those affectionate sentiments 
were expressed. Mr. Congleton like- 
wise did write to him, whilst Edmund 
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took some food, which he greatly 
needed; for he had scarce eaten so 
much as one comfortable meal since 
he had been in London, and was to 
ride day and night till he reached his 
master. I wept very bitterly when he 
went away; for the sight of him re- 
called the dear mother I had lost, the 
sole parent whose company | was like- 
wise reft of, and the home I was never 
like to see again. But when those 
tears were stayed, that which at the 
time did cause sadness ministered com- 
fort in the retrospect, and relief from 
worse fears made the present separa- 
tion from my father more tolerable. 
And on the next Sunday, when I went 
to the Charter House, with my cousins 
and Mistress Ward, I was in such 
good cheer that Polly commended my 
prating ; which she said for some days 
had been so stayed that she had great 
ly feared I had caught the infectious 
plague of melancholy from Kate, whom 
she vowed did half kill her with the 
sound of her doleful sighing since Mr. 


Lacy was gone, which she said was a 
dismal music brought into fashion by 
love-sick ladies, and such as she never 
did intend to practise; “for,” quoth 
she, “I hold care to be the worst en- 
emy in life; and to be in love very 
dull sport, if it serve not to make one 


merry.” This she said turning to Sir 
Ralph Ingoldby, the afore-mentioned 
suitor for her hand, who went with us, 
and thereupon cried out, “ Mercy on 
us, fair mistress, if we must be merry 
when we be sad, and by merriment 
win a lady’s love, the lack of which 
doth so take away merriment that we 
must needs be sad, and so lose that 
which should cure sadness ;” and much 
more he in that style, and she answer- 
ing and making sport of his discourse, 
as was her wont with all gentlemen. 
When we reached the house, Mrs. 
Milicent was awaiting us at the door 
of the gallery for to conduct us to the 
best place wherein we could see her 
majesty’s entrance. There were some 
seats there and other persons present, 
some of which were of Polly’s acquain- 
tance, with whom sht did keep up a 
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brisk conversation, in which I had oc- 
casion to notice the sharpness of her 
wit, in which she did surpass any wo- 
man I have since known, for she was 
never ata loss for ananswer; as when 
one said to her— 

“Truly, you have no mean opinion 
of yourself, fair mistress.” 

“ As one shall prize himself,” quoth 
she, “so let him look to be valued by 
others.” 

And another: “ You think yourself 
to be Minerva.” 

Whereupon she: “ No, sir, not when 
I be at your elbow ;” meaning he was 
no Ulysses. 

And when one gentleman asked her 
of a book, if she had read it: 

“The epistle,” she said, “and no 
more.” 

“ And wherefore no more,” quoth 
he, “since that hath wit in it?” 

“ Because,” she answered, “an au- 
thor who sets all his wit in his epistle 
is like to make his book resemble a 
bankrupt’s doublet.” 

“ How so?” asked the gentleman. 

“In this wise,” saith she, “that he 
sets the velvet before, though the back 
be but of buckram.” 

“For my part,” quoth a foppish 
young man, “I have thoughts in my 
mind should fill many volumes.” 

“ Alack, good sir,” cries she, “is there 
no type good enough to set them in?” 

He, somewhat nettled, declares that 
she reads no books but of one sort, 
and doats on Sir Bevis and Owlglass, 
or Fashion’s Mirror, and such like idle 
stuff, wherein he himself had never 
found so much as one word of profit- 
able use or reasonable entertainment. 

“T have read a fable,” she said, 
“which speaks of a pasture in which 
oxen find fodder, hounds, hares, storks, 
lizards, and some animals nothing.” 

“To deliver you my opinion,” said 
a lady who sat next to Polly’s disput- 
ant, “I have no great esteem for let- 
ters in gentlewomen. The greatest 
readers be oft the worst doers.” 

“Letters!” cries Polly; 


“why, 
surely they be the most weighty things 
in creation; for so much as the differ- 
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ence of one letter mistaken in the or- 
der in which it should stand in a short 
sentence doth alter the expression of 
a man’s resolve in a matter of life and 
death.” 

“How prove you that, madam?” 
quoth the lady. 

“By the same token,” answered 
Polly, “that I once did hear a gentle- 
man say, ‘I must go die a beggar, 
who willed to say, ‘I must go buy a 
dagger.” 

They alldid laugh, and then some one 
said, “ There was a witty book of em- 
blems made on all the cardinals at 
Rome, in which these scarlet princes 
were very roughly handled. Bellar- 
mine, for instance, as a tiger fast 
chained to a post, and a scroll proceed- 
ing from the beast’s mouth— Give me 
my liberty ; you shall see what I am,’ 
I wish,” quoth the speaker, “he 
were let loose in this island. The 
queen’s judges would soon constrain 
him to eat his words.” 

“ Peradventure,” answered Polly, 
“his own words should be too good 
food for a recusant in her majesty’s 
prisons.” 

“ Maybe, madam, you have tasted 
of that food,” quoth the aforesaid lady, 
“that you be so well acquainted with 
its qualities.” 

Then I perceived that Mistress Ward 
did nudge Polly for to stay her from 
carrying on a further encounter of 
words on this subject; for, as she did 
remind us afterward, many persons 
had been thrown into prison for only 
so much as a word lightly spoken in 
conversation which should be supposed 
even in a remote manner to infer a fa- 
vorable opinion of Catholic religion ; as, 
for instance, a bookseller in Oxford, for 
a jest touching the queen’s supremacy 
in ecclesiastical matters, had been a 
short time before arrested, pilloried, 
whipped, and his ears nailed to a 
counter, which with a knife he had 
himself to cut through to free himself; 
which maybe had not been taken much 
notice of, as nothing singular in these 
days, the man being a Catholic and of 
no great note, but that much talk had 
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been ministered concerning a terrible 
disease which broke out immediately 
after the passing of that sentence, by 
which the judge which had pronounced 
it, the jury, and many other persons 
concerned in it, had died raving 
mad; to the no small affright of the 
whole city. I ween, howsoever, no 
nudging should have stopped Polly 
from talking, which indeed was a pas- 
sion with her, but that a burst of mu- 
sic at that time did announce the 
queen’s approach, and we did all 
stand up on the tiptoe of expectation 
to see her majesty enter. 

My heart did beat as fast as the 
pendulum of a clock when the cries 
outside resounded, “ Long live Queen 
Elizabeth!” and her majesty’s voice 
was distinctly heard answering, “I 
thank you, my good people ;” and the 
ushers crying out, “La Royne!” as 
the great door was thrown open; 
through which we did see her majesty 
alight from her coach, followed by 
‘many nobles and lords, and amongst 
them one of her bishops, and my Lord 
and my Lady Surrey, kneeling to re- 
ceive her on the steps, with a goodly 
company of kinsfolks and friends 
around them. Oh, how I did note 
every lineament of that royal lady, of 
so great power and majesty, that it 
should seem as if she were not made 
of the same mould as those of whom 
the Scriptures do say, that dust they 
are, and to dust must they return. 
Very majestic did she appear; her 
stature neither tall nor low, but her 
air exceedingly stately. Her eyes 
small and black, her face fair, her nose 
a little hooked, and her lips narrow. 
Upon her head she had a small crown, 
her bosom was uncovered; she wore 
an oblong collar of gold and jewels, 
and on her neck an exceeding fine 
necklace. She was dressed in white 
silk bordered with pearls, and over it 
a mantle of black silk shot with silver 
threads; her train, which was borne 
by her ladies, was very long. When 
my lord knelt, she pulled off her glove, 
and gave him her right hand to kiss, 
sparkling with rings and jewels; but 
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when my lady, in as sweet and modest 
a manner as can be thought of, ad- 
vanced to pay her the same homage, 
she did withdraw it hastily and moved 
on. I can even now, at this distance 
of time, call to mind the look of that 
sweet lady’s face as she rose to follow 
her majesty, who leant on my lord’s 
arm with a show of singular favor, ad- 
dressing herself to him in a mild, play- 
ful, and obliging manner. How the 
young countess’s cheek did glow witha 
burning blush, as if doubting if she had 
offended in the manner of her behavi- 
or, or had anyways merited the re- 
pulse she had met with! How she 
stood for one moment irresolute, seek- 
ing to catch my lord’s eye, so as to be 
directed by him; and failing to do so, 
with a pretty smile, but with what I, 
who loved her, fancied to be a quiver- 
ing lip, addressed herself to the ladies 
of the queen, and conducted them 
through the cloisters to the garden, 
whither her highness and my lord had 
gone. 

In a brief time Mistress Milicent 
came to fetch us to a window which 
looked on the square, where a great 
open tent was set for a collation, and 
seats all round it for the concert which 
was to follow. As we went along, I 
took occasion to ask of her the name 
of a waiting-gentleman, who ordered 
about the servants with no small alac- 
rity, and met her majesty with many 
bows and quirks and a long compli- 
ment in verse. 

“°Tis Mr. Churchyard,” she said; 
“a retainer of his grace’s, and a poet 
withal.” 

“ Not a grave one, I hope,” said 
Polly. 

“ Nay,” answered the simple gentle- 
woman, “but one well versed in pa 
geants and tournaments and suchlike 
devices, as well as in writing of verses 
and epigrams very fine and witty. 
Her majesty doth sometimes send for 
him when any pageant is on hand.” 

“ Ah, then, I doubt not,” quoth 
Polly, “he doth take himself to be no 
mean personage in the state, and so 
behaves accordingly.” 
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Pretty Milicent left us to seek for 
Mistress Bess, whom she had charge 
of that day; and now our eyes were 
so intent on watching the spectacle 
before us that even Polly for a while 
was silent. ‘The queen did sit at ta- 
ble with a store of noblemen waiting 
on her; and a more goodly sight and 
a rarer one is not to be seen than a 
store of men famed for so much brav- 
ery and wit and arts of state, that 
none have been found to surpass them 
in any age, who be so loyal to a 
queen and so reverent to a woman 
as these to this lady, who doth wear 
the crown of so great a kingdom, so 
that all the world doth hold it in re- 
spect, and her hand sought by so many 
great princes. But all this time I 
could not perceive that she so much 
as once did look toward my Lady Sur- 
rey, or spoke one single word to her 
or to my Lady Lumley, or litile Bess, 
and took very scanty notice also of my 
Lady Berkeley, his grace’s sister, who 
was a lady of so great and haughty a 
stomach, and of speech so eloquent 
and ready, that I have heard the 
queen did say, that albeit Lady Ber- 
keley bent her knee when she made 
obeisance to her, she could very well 
see she bent not her will to love or 
serve her, and that she liked not such 
as have a man’s heart in a woman’s 
body. ’Tis said that parity breedeth 
not affection, or affinity respect, of 
which saying this opinion of the 
queen’s should seem a notable exam- 
ple. But to see my Lady Surrey so 
treated in her own husband’s father’s 
house worked in me such effects of 
choler, mingled with sadness, that I 
could scarce restrain my tears. Me- 
thought there was a greater nobleness 
and a more true queenly greatness in 
her meek and withal dignified endur- 
ance of these slights who was the sub- 
ject, than in the sovereign who did so 
insult one who least of all did deserve 
it. What the queen did, others took 
pattern from; and neither my Lord 
Burleigh, nor my Lord Leicester, or 
Sir Christopher Hatton, or young Lord 
Essex (albeit my loid’s own friend ), 
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or little Sir John Harrington, her ma- 
jesty’s godson, did so much as speak 
one civil word or show her the least at- 
tention ; but she did bear herself with 
so much sweetness, and, though I knew 
her heart was full almost to bursting, 
kept up so brave an appearance that 
none should see it except such as had 
their own hearts wounded through 
hers, that some were present that day 
who since have told me that, for prom- 
ise of future distinction and true nobil- 
ity of aspect and behavior, they had 
not in their whole lives known one to 
be compared with the young Countess 
of Surrey. 

Polly did point out to us the afore- 
said noblemen and gentlemen, and also 
Dr. Cheney, the bishop of Gloucester, 
who had accompanied her majesty, and 
M. de la Motte, the French ambassa- 
dor, whom she did seem greatly to fa- 
vor; but none that day so much as my 
Lord Surrey, on whom she let fall 
many gracious smiles, and used play- 
ful fashions with him, such as nipping 
him once or twice on the forehead, and 
shaking her fan, as if to reprove him 
for his answers to her questions, which 
nevertheless, if her countenance might 
be judged of, did greatly content her ; 
albeit I once observed her to frown 
(and methought, then, what a terror 
doth lie in a sovereign’s frown) and 
speak sharply to him; at the which a 
high color came into his cheek, and 
rose up even to his temples, which her 
majesty perceiving, she did again use 
the same blandishments as_ before ; 
and when the collation was ended, and 
the concert began, which had been pro- 
vided for her grace’s entertainment, 
she would have him sit at her feet, 
and gave him so many tokens of good- 
will, that I heard Sir Ralph Ingoldby, 
who was standing behind me, say to 
another gentleman: 

“If that young nobleman’s father is 
like to be shorter by the head, his fa- 
ther’s son is like to have his own 
raised higher than ever his father’s 
was, so he doth keep clear of papist 
ry and overmuch fondness for his 
wife, which be the two things her 
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majesty doth most abhor in her cour- 
tiers.” 

My heart moving me to curiosity, I 
could not forbear to ask : 

“T pray you, sir, wherefore doth not 
her majesty like her courtiers to love 
their wives ?” 

At the which question he laughed, 
and said: 

“By reason, Mistress Constance, 
that when they be in that case they do 
become stayers at home, and wait not 
on her majesty with a like diligence 
as when they are unmarried, or least- 
ways love not their ladies. The Bible 
saith a man cannot serve God and 
mammon. Now her grace doth opine 
men cannot serve the queen and their 
Wives also.” 

“Then,” I warmly cried, “I hope 
my Lord Surrey shall never serve the 
queen !” 

“T’ faith, say it not so loud, young 
Mistress Papist,’ said Sir Ralph, 
laughing, “or we shall have you com- 
mitted for high treason. Some are in 
the Tower, I warrant you, for no worse 
offence than the uttering of such like 
rash words. How should you fancy 
to have your pretty ears bored with a 
rougher instrument than Master An- 
selm’s the jeweller ?” 

And so he ; but Polly, who methinks 
was not well pleased that he should 
notice mine ears, which were little and 
well-shaped, whereas hers were some- 
what larger than did accord with her 
small face, did stop his further speech 
with me by asking him if he were an 
enemy to papists ; for if so, she would 
have naught to say to him, and he 
might become a courtier to the queen, 
or any one else’s husband, for any- 
thing she did care, yea, if she were to 
lose her ears for it. 

And he answered, he did very much 
love some papists, albeit he hated pa- 
pistry when it proved not conformable 
to reason and the laws of the country. 

And so they fell to whispering and 
suchlike discourses as lovers hold to- 
gether; and I, being seated betwixt 
this enamored gentleman and the wall 
on the other side, had no one then to 
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talk with. But if my tongue and 
mine ears also, save for the music be- 
low, were idle, not so mine eyes; for 
they did stray from one point to another 
of the fair spectacle which the garden 
did then present, now resting on the 
queen and those near unto her, and 
anon on my Lady Surrey, who sat on 
a couch to the left of her majesty’s 
raised canopy, together with Lady 
Southwell, Lady Arundell (Sir Rob- 
ert’s wife), and other ladies of the 
queen, and on one side of her the 
bishop of Gloucester, whom, by reason 
of his assiduous talking with her, ] 
took more special note of than I should 
otherwise have done; albeit he was a 
man which did attract the eye, even at 
the first sight, by a most amiable suay- 
ity of countenance, and a sweet and 
dignified behavior both in speech and 
action such as I have seldom observed 
greater in any one. His manners 
were free and unconstrained ; and only 
to look at him converse, it was easy to 
perceive he had a most ready wit 
tempered with benevolence. He 
seemed vastly taken with my Lady 
Surrey; and either had not noticed 
how others kept aloof from her, or was 
rather moved thereby to show her 
civility; for they soon did fall into 
such eager, and in some sort familiar, 
discourse, as it should seem to run on 
some subject of like interest to both. 
Her color went and came as the con- 
versation advanced; and when she 
spoke, he listened with such grave 
suavity, and, when she stayed her 
speech, answered in so obliging a 
manner, and seemed so loth to break 
off, that I could not but admire how 
two persons, hitherto strangers to each 
other, and of such various ages and 
standing, should be so companionable 
on a first acquaintanceship. 

When the queen rose to depart, in 
the same order in which she came, 
every one kneeling as she passed, I 
did keenly watch to see what visage 
she would show to my Lady Surrey, 
whom she did indeed this time salute ; 
but in no gracious manner, as one who 
looks without looking, notices without 
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heeding, and in tendering of thanks 
thanketh not. As my lord walked by 
her majesty’s side through the cloisters 
to the door, he suddenly dropped on 
one knee, and drawing a paper from 
his bosom, did present it to her high- 
ness, Who started as if surprised, and 
shook her head in a playful manner— 
(oh, what a cruel playfulness me- 
thought it was, who knew, as her 
majesty must needs also have done, 
what that paper did contain)—as if 
she would not be at that time troubled 
with such grave matters, and did hand 
it to my Lord Burleigh; then gave 
again her hand to my lord to kiss, who 
did kneel with a like reverence as be- 
fore; but with a shade of melancholy 
in his fair young face, which methought 
became it better than the smiles it had 
worn that day. 

After the queen had left, and all 
the guests were gone save such few as 
my lord had willed to stay to supper 
in his private apartments, I went unto 
my lady’s chamber, where I found 
Mistress Milicent, who said she was 
with my lord, and prayed me to await 
her return; for that she was urgent I 
should not depart without speaking 
with her, which was also what I ereat- 
ly desired. So 1 took a book and read 
for the space of an hour or more, whilst 
she tarried with my lord. When she 
came in, I could see she had been 
weeping. But her women being pre- 
sent, and likewise Mistress Bess, she 
tried to smile, and pressed my hand, 
bidding me to stay till she was rid ot 
her trappings, as she did term them ; 
and, sitting down before her mirror, 
—though I ween she never looked at 
her own face, which that evening had 
in it more of the whiteness of a lily than 
the color of the rose,—she desired her 
women to unbraid her hair, and remove 
from her head the diamond circlet, and 
from her neck the heavy gold chain with 
a pearl cross, which had belonged to her 
husband’s mother. Then stepping out 
of her robe, she put on a silk wrapper, 
and so dismissed them, and likewise 
little Bess, who before she went whis- 
pered in her ear: 
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“Nan, methinks the queen is foul 
and red-haired, and I should not care 
to kiss her hand for all the fine jewels 
she doth wear.” 

And so hugged her round the neck 
and stopped her mouth with kisses. 
When they were gone, 

“ Constance,” quoth she, “ we be full 
young, 1 ween, for the burden laid up- 
on us, my lord and me.” 

“ Ay, sweet one,” I cried ; “and God 
defend thou shouldst have to carry it 
alone ;” for my heart was sore that 
she had had so little favor shown 
to her and my lord so much. A faint 
color tinged her cheek as she replied: 

“God knows I should be well con- 
tent that Phil should stand so well in 
her majesty’s good graces as should 
be convenient to his honor and the 
furtherance of his fortunes, if so be 
his father was out of prison; and ’tis 
little I should reck of such slights as 
her highness should choose to put up- 
on me, if I saw him not so covetous of 
her favor that he shall think less well 
of his poor Nan hereafter by reason 
of the lack of her majesty’s good opin- 
ion of her, which was so plainly showed 
to-day. For, good Constance, bethink 
thee what a galling thing itis to a 
young nobleman to see his wife so 
meanly entreated ; and for her majes- 
ty to ask him, as she did, if the pale- 
faced chit by his side, when she ar- 
rived, was his sister or his cousin. 
And when he said it was his wife who 
had knelt with him to greet her maj- 
esty—* Wife!” quoth the queen; “i’ 
faith, I had forgotten thou wast mar- 
ried—if indeed that is to be called a 
marriage which children do contract 
before they come to the age of reason ;” 
and said she would take measures for 
that a law should be passed which 
should make such foolish marriages 
unlawful. And when my lord tried 
to tell her we had been married a 
second time a few months since, she 
pretended not to hear, and asked M. 
de la Motte if, in his country, children 
were made to marry in their infancy. 
To which he gave answer, that the 
like practice did sometimes take place 
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in France; and that he had himself 
been present at a wedding where the 
bridegroom was whipped because he 
did refuse to open the ball with the 
bride. At the which her majesty very 
much laughed, and said she hoped my 
lord had not been so used on his wed- 
ding-day. I promise you Phil was 
very angry; but the wound these jests 
made was so salved over with compli- 
ments, which pleasantly tickle the ears 
when uttered by so great a queen, and 
marks of favor more numerous than 
can be thought of, in the matter of in- 
viting him to hunt with her in Maryle- 
bone and Greenwich park, and telling 
him he deserved better treatment than 
he had, as to his household and setting 
forward in the world, that methinks 
the scar was not long in healing; al- 
beit in the relating of these passages 

the pain somewhat revived. But what 
doth afflict me the most is the refusal 
her highness made to read my lord’s 

letter, lamenting the unhappy position 

of the duke his father, and hoping the 

queen, by his means and those of other 
friends, should mitigate her anger. I 

would have had Phil not only go down 

on his knees as he did, but lie on the 

threshold of the door, so that she 

should have walked over the son’s 

body if she refused to show mercy to 

the father; but he yet doth greatly 
hope from the favor showed him that 

he may sue her majesty with better ef- 
fect some other time; and I pray God 
he may be right.” 

Here did the dear lady break off 
her speech, and, hiding her face in her 
hands, remained silent for a short 
space; and I, seeing her so deeply 
moved, with the intent to draw away 
her thoughts from painful musings, in- 
quired of her if the good entertain- 
ment she had found in conversing with 
the bishop had been attributable to 
his witty discourse, or to the subjects 
therein treated of. 

“ Ah, good Constance,” she an- 
swered, “our talk was of one whom 
you have often heard me speak of— 
Mr. Martin’s friend, Master Campion,* 

* State Papers, 
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who is now beyond seas at Douay, and 
whom this bishop once did hold to be 
more dear to him than the apple of 
his eye. He says his qualifications 
were so excellent, and he so beloved 
by all persons in and outside of his 
college at Oxford, that none more so ; 
and that he did himself see in him so 
great a present merit and promise of 
future excellence, that it had caused 
him more grief than anything else 
which had happened to him, and been 
the occasion of his shedding more tears 
than he had ever thought to have 
done, when he who had received from 
him deacon’s orders, and whom he 
had hoped should have been an hono1 
and a prop to the Church of England, 
did forsake it and fly in the face of his 
queen and his country: first, by going 
into Ireland; and then, as he under- 
stood, beyond seas, to serve the bishop 
of Rome, against the laws of God and 
man. But that he did yet so dearly 
affection him that, understanding we 
had sometimes tidings of Mr. Martin, 
by whose means he had mostly been 
moved to this lamentable defection, he 
should be contented to hear somewhat 
of his whilom son, still dear to him, al- 
beit estranged. I told him we did 
often see Master Campion when Mr. 
Martin was here; and that, from what 
I had heard, both were like to be at 
Douay, but that no letters passed be- 
tween Mr. Martin and ourselves ; for 
that his grace did not allow of such 
correspondence since he had been re- 
conciled and gone beyond seas. Which 
the bishop said was a commendable 
prudence in his grace, and the part of 
a careful father ; and added, that then 
maybe he knew more of what had be- 
fallen Master Campion than I did; 
for that he had a long epistle from 
him, so full of moving arguments and 
pithy remonstrances as might have 
shaken one not well grounded and 
settled in his religion, and which also 
contained a recital of his near arrest 
in Dublin, where the queen’s officers 
would have arrested him, if a friend 
had not privately warned him of his 
danger. And I do know, good Con- 
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stance, who that friend was ; for albeit 
I would not tell the bishop we had 
seen Master Campion since he was re- 
conciled, he, in truth, was here some 
months ago: my lord met him in 
the street, disguised as a conimon 
travelling man, and brought him into 
the garden, whither he also called me ; 
and we heard then from him how he 
would have been taken in Ireland, if 
the viceroy himself. Sir Henry Syd- 
ney, who did greatly favor him,—as 
indeed all who know him incline to do, 
for his great parts, and nobleness of 
mind and heart, and withal most at- 
tractive manners,—had not sent him a 
message, in the middle of the night, to 
the effect that he should instantly 
leave the city, and take measures for 
to escape abroad. So, under the name 
of Patrick, and wearing the livery of 
the Earl of Kildare, he travelled to a 
port twenty miles from Dublin, and 
there embarked for England. The 
queen’s officers, coming on board the 
ship whereon he had taken his pas- 
sage, before it sailed, searched it all 
over; but through God’s mercy, he 
said, and St. Patrick’s prayers, whose 
name he had taken, no one did recog- 
nize him, and he passed to London ; 
and the day after, my lord sent him 
over to Flanders. So much the 
bishop did know thereon, he related 
unto me, and stinted not in his praise 
of his great merits, and lamentations 
for what he called his perversion; and 


as 
as 


hence he took occasion to speak of re- 


ligion. And when I said ILhad been 
brought up in the Catholic religion, 
albeit I now conformed to the 
times, he said he would show me the 
way to be Catholic and still obey the 
laws, and that I might yet believe for 
the most part what I had learnt from 
my teachers, so be I renounced the 
Pope, and commended my saying the 
prayers I had been used to; which, he 
doubted not, were more pleasing to 
God than such as some ministers do 
recite out of their own heads, whom he 
did grieve to hear frequented our 
house, and were no better than here- 
tics, such as Mr. Fox and Mr. Fulke 
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and Mr. Charke, and the like of them. 

3ut what did much content me was, 
that he mislikes the cruel usage recu- 
sants do meet with; and he said, not 
as if boasting of it, but to declare his 
mind thereon, that he had often sent 
them alms who suffered for their con- 
science’ sake, as many do at this time. 

sut that I was to remember many 
Protestants were burnt in the late 
queen’s time, and that if Papists were 
not kept under by strict laws, the like 
might happen again. 

“ You should have told him,” I cried, 
who had been silent longer than I 
liked, “that Protestants are burnt also 
in this reign, by the same token that 
some Anabaptists did so suffer a short 
time back, to your Mr. Fox’s no small 
disgust, who should will none but 
Catholics to be put to death.” 

“ Content thee, good Constance,” my 
lady answered ; “ I be not so furnished 
with arguments as thou in a like case 
wouldst be. So I only said, I would 
to God none were burnt, or hanged, or 
tortured any more in this country, or 
in the world at all, for religion; and 
my lord of Gloucester declared he was 
of the same mind, and would have 
none so dealt with, if he could mend 
it, here or abroad. Then the queen 
rising to go, our discourse came to an 
end ; but this good bishop says he will 
visit me when he next doth come to 
London, and make that matter plain to 
me how I can remain Catholic, and 
obey the queen, and content his grace.” 

“ Then he will show you,” I cried, 
“how to serve God and the world, 
which the gospel saith is a thing not 
to be thought of, and full of peril to 
the soul.” 

My Lady Surrey burst into tears, 
and I was angered with myself that I 
had spoken peradventure over sharply 
to her who had too much trouble al- 
ready ; but it did make me mad to see 
her so beset that the faith which had 
been once so rooted in her, and should 
be her sure and only stay in the dan- 
gerous path she had entered on, should 
be in such wise shaken as her words 
did indicate. But she was not an- 
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gered, the sweet soul; and drawing 
me to herself, laid her head on my bo- 
som, and said: 

“ Thou art a true friend, though a 
bold one; and I pray God I may 
never lack the benefit of such friend- 
ship as thine, for he knoweth I have 
great need thereof.” 

And so we parted with many tender 
embraces, and our hearts more strictly 
linked together than heretofore. 


CHAPTER X. 

In the month of November of the 
same year in which the queen did 
visit Lord and Lady Surrey at the 
Charter House, a person, who men- 
tioned not his name, delivered into the 
porter’s hands at our gate a letter for 
me, which I tound to be from my good 
father, and which I do here transcribe, as 
a memorial of his great piety toward 
God, and tender love for me his un- 
worthy child. 


“My DEARLY BELOVED DAvGH- 
TER (so he),—Your comfortable let- 
ter has rot a little cheered me; and 
the more so that this present one is 
like to be the last I shall be able to 
write on this side of the sea, if it so 
happen that it shall please God to 
prosper my intent, which is to pass 
over into Flanders at the first conven- 
ient opportunity: for the stress of the 
times, and mine own earnest desire to 
live within the compass of a religious 
life, have moved me to forsake for a 
while this realm, and betake myself 
tou place which shall afford oppor- 
tunity and a sufficiency of leisure for 
the prosecution of my design. The 
comfortable report Edmund made of 
thy health, increased height, and good 
condition, as also of thy exceeding 
pleasant and affectionate behavior to 
aim, as deputed from thy poor father 
to convey to thee his paternal bless- 
ing, together with such tokens as a 
third person may exhibit of that most 
natural and tender affection which he 
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bears to thee, his sole child, whom 
next to God he doth most entirely 
value and love,—of which charge this 
good youth assured me he did acquit 
himself as my true son in Christ, 
which indeed he now is.—and my good 
brother’s letter and thine, which both 
do give proof of the exceeding great 
favor shown toward thee in hij 
house, wherein he doth reckon my 
Constance not so much a niece (for 
such be his words) as a most cherish- 
ed daughter, whose good qualities and 
lively parts have so endeared her to 
his family, that the greatest sorrow 
which could befal them should be to 
lose her company; which! do not 
here recite for to awaken in thee mo- 
tions of pride or a vain 
thine own deserts, but rather gratitud 
to those whose goodness is so ¢ 
to overlook thy defects and magnif' 
thy merits ;—Edmund’s report, I say. 
coupled with these letters, have yicld- 
ed me all the contentment I desire at 
this time, when I am about to « 


conceit of 





reat as 


mbark 
on a perilous voyage, of which none 
ean foresee the course or the end; one 
in which I take the cross Christ 
as my only staff; his words, “ Follow 
me,” for my motto; and his promis 
to all such as do confess hin 
men, as the assured anchor of my hope. 
“Our ingenuous youth informed 
thee (albeit [ doubt not in such wise 
as to conceal, if it had been pessibl 
his own ability, which, with his devot- 
edness, do exceed praise) how he ac- 
quitted both me and others of much 
trouble and imminent danger by his 
fortunate despatch with that close pris- 
oner. J had determined to place him 
with some of my acquaintance, lest 
perhaps he should return, not without 
some danger of his soul, to his own 
friends ; but when he understood my 
resolution, he cried out with like words 
to those of St. Lawrence, ‘ Whither 
goeth my master without his servant ? 
Whither gocth my father without his 
son? and with tears distilling from 
his eyes, he humbly entreated he 
might go together with me, sayiug, as 
it were with St. Peter, ‘ Master, I am 
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ready to go with you to prison, yea to 
death ;’ but, forecasting his future 
ability, as also to try his spirit a little 
further, I made him answer it was im- 
possible ; to which our Edmund re- 
plied, ‘ Alas! and is it impossible ? 
Shall my native soil restrain free will ? 
or home-made laws alter devout reso- 
lutions? AmTnot young? Can I 
not study ? May I not in time get 
what you now have got—learning for a 
scholar ? yea, virtue for a priest, per- 
haps ; and so at length obtain that for 
which you now are ready? Direct 
me the way, I beseech you; and let 
me, if you please, be your precursor. 
Tell me what I shall do, or whither I 
must go; and for the rest, God, who 
knows my desire, will provide and 
supply the want. Can it be possible 
that he who clothes the lilies of the 
field, and feeds the fowls of the air, 
will forsake him who forsakes all to 
fulfil his divine precept, “ Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his justice, 
and all other things shall be given 
to you?”’ Finally, he ended, to 
my no small admiration, by reciting 
the our Saviour, * Whoso- 
ever shall forsake home, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, for my 
sake and the gospel’s, shall receive a 
hundredfold and possess life everlast- 
ing.’ 

“ By these impulses, often repeated 
with great fervor of spirit, I perceived 
God Almighty’s calling in him, and 
therefore at last condescended to let 
him take his adventures, procuring 
him commendations to such friends be- 
yond seas as should assist him in his 
purpose, and furnishing him with money 
sufficient for such a journey ; not jude- 
ing it to be prudent to keep him with 
me, who have not ability to warrant 
mine own passage; and noted a 
recusant, that I run a greater risk to 
be arrested in any port where I em- 
bark. And so, in all love and affec- 
tion, we did part; and I have since 
had intelligence, for the which I do 
return most humble and hearty thanks 
to God, that he hath safely crossed 
the seas, and has now reached a sure 
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harbor, where his religious desires 
may take effect. And now, daughter 
Constance, mine own good child, fare 
thee well! Pray for thy poor father, 
who would fain give thee the blessing 
of the elder as of the younger son— 
Jacob’s portion and Esau’s also. But 
methinks the blessings of this world 
be not at the present time for the 
Catholies of this land; and so we 
must needs be content, for our chil- 
dren as for ourselves (and a cove tous 
man he is which should not therewith 
be satisfied), with the blessings our 
Lord did utter on the mountain, and 
mostly with that in which he doth 
say, ‘ Blessed are ye when men shall 
persecute you, and revile you, and say 
all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my name’s sake ; for great is your 
reward in heaven, 

“Your loving father in natural af- 
fection and ten thousand times more 
in the love of Christ, nH, S.” 


Oh, what a gulf of tenfold separa- 
tion did those words “beyond seas” 
sugzest betwixt that sole parent and 


his poor child ! Thoughts travel 
not with ease beyond the limits which 
nature hath set to this isle; and what 
lies beyond the watery waste where- 
with Providence hath engirdled our 
shores offers no apt images to the 
mind picturing the invisible from the 
visible, as it is wont to do with home- 
scenes, where one city or one land- 
scape beareth a close resemblance to 
another. And if, in the forsaking of 
this realm, so much danger did lie, 
yea, in the very ports whence he 
might sail, so that I, who should other- 
wise have prayed that the winds 
might detain him, and the waves force 
him back on his native soil, was con- 
strained to supplicate that they should 
assist him to abandon it,—how much 
greater, methought, should be the per- 
ils of his return, when, as he indeed 
hoped, a mark should be set on him 
which in our country dooms men to a 
cruel death! Many natural tears I 
shed at this parting, which until then 
had not seemed so desperate and final; 
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and for a while would not listen to the 
consolations which were offered by the 
good friends who were so tender to me, 
but continued to wander about in a 
disconsolate manner in the garden, or 
passionately to weep in my own cham- 
ber, until Muriel, the sovereign mis- 
tress of comfort to others, albeit ever 
ailing in her bedy, and contemned by 
such as dived not through exterior de- 
formity into the interior excellences of 
her soul, with sweet compulsion and 
authoritative arguments drawn from 
her admirable faith and simple devo- 
tion, rekindled in mine the more noble 
sentiments sorrow had obscured, not 
so much through diverting, as by ele- 
vating and sweetening, my thoughts to 
a greater sense of the goodness of God 
in calling my father, and peradventure 
Edmund also, to so great an honor as 
the priesthood, and never more honor- 
able than in these days, wherein it 
oftentimes doth prove the road to mar- 
tyrdom. 

In December of that year my Lord 
and my Lady Surrey, by the Duke of 
Norfolk’s desire, removed for some 
weeks to Kenninghall for change of 
air, and also Lady Lumley, his grace 
judging them to be as yet too young to 
keep house alone. My lord’s brothers 
and Mistress Bess, with her gover- 
ness, were likewise carried there. 
Lady Surrey wrote from that seat, 
that, were it not for the duke’s impris- 
onment and constant fears touching his 
life, she should have had great con- 
tentment in that retirement, and been 
most glad to have tarried there, if it 
had pleased God, so long as she lived, 
my lord taking so much pleasure in 
field-sports, and otherwise so compan- 
ionable, that he often offered to ride 
with her; and in the evenings they 
did entertain themselves with books, 
chiefly poetry, and sometimes played 
at cards. They had but few visitors, 
by reason of the disgrace and trouble 
his grace was in at that time; only 
such of their neighbors as did hunt 
and shoot with the earl her husband ; 
mostly Sir Henry Stafford and Mr. 
Rookwood’s two sons, whom she com- 
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mended ; the one for his good quali- 
ties and honest carriage, and the other 
for wit and learning; as also Sir Ham- 
mond |’Estrange, a gentleman who 
stayed no longer away from Kenning- 
hall, she observed, than thereunto com- 
pelled by lack of an excuse for tarry- 
ing if present, or returning when ab- 
sent. He often procured to be invited 
by my lord, who used to meet him out 
of doors, and frequently carried him 
back with him to dine or to sup, and 
often both. 

“ And albeit” (so my lady wrote) 
“T doubt not but he doth set a reason- 
able value on my lord’s society,—who, 
although young enough to be his son, 
is exceedingly conversable and pleas- 
ant, as every one who knows him doth 
testify,—and mislikes not, I ween, the 
good cheer, or the wine from his 
grace’s cellar; yet I warrant thee, 
good Constance, ’tis not for the sake 
only of our poor company or hospita- 
ble table that this good knight doth 
haunt us, but rather from the passion 
I plainly see he hath conceived for our 
Milicent since a day when he hurt his 
arm by a fall not far from hence, and 
I procured she should dress it with 
that rare ointment of thine, which ver- 
ily doth prove of great efficacy in 
cases where the skin is rubbed off. 
Methinks the wound in his arm was 
then transplanted into his heart, and 
the good man so bewitched with the 
blue eyes and dove-like countenance 
of his chirurgeon, that he has fallen 
head-over-ears in love, and is, as I 
hope, minded to address her in a law- 
ful manner. His wound did take an 
exceeding long time in healing, to the 
no small discredit of thy ointment ; 
for he came several days to have it 
dressed, and I could not choose but 
smile when at last our sweet practi- 
tioner did ask him, in an innocent 
manner, if the wound did yet smart, 
for indeed she could see no appearance 
in it but what betokened it to be healed. 
He answered, ‘ There be wounds, Mis- 
tress Milicent, which smart, albeit no 
outward marks of such suffering do 
show themselves.’ ‘ Ay, quoth Mili- 
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cent, ‘but fur such I be of opinion fur- 
ther dressing is needless; and with 
my lady’s licence, I will furnish you, 
sir, with a liquid which shall strengthen 
the skin, and so relieve the aching, if 
so you be careful to apply it night and 
morning to the injured part, and to 
cork the bottle after using it’ ‘ My 
memory is so bad, fair physician, 
quoth the knight, ‘that I am like to 
forget the prescription” She an- 
swered, he should stand the bottle so 
as it should meet his eyes when he 
rose, and then he must needs remem- 
ber it. 

“ And so broke off the discourse. 
But when he is here I notice how his 
eyes do follow her when she sets the 
table for primero, or works at the 
tambour-frame, or plays with Bess, to 
whom he often talks as she sits on her 
knees, who, if I mistake not, shall be, 
one of these days, Lady lEstrange, 
and is as worthy to be so well married 
as any girl in the kingdom, both as 


touching her birth and her exceeding 


great virtue and good disposition. He 
is an extreme Protestant, and very 
bitter against Catholics ; but as she, 
albeit mild in temper, is as firmly set- 
tled in the new religion as he is, no 
difference will exist between them on 
a point in which ’tis most of all to be 
desired husbands and wives should 
be agreed. ‘Thou mayst think that I 
have been over apt to note the signs of 
this good knight’s passion, and to draw 
deductions from such tokens as have 
appeared of it, visible maybe to no 
other eyes than mine ; but, trust me, 
Constance, those who do themselves 
know what ’tis to love with an engross- 
ing affection are quick to mark the 
same effects in others. When Phil is 
in the room, I find it a hard matter at 
times to restrain mine eyes from gaz- 
ing on that dear husband, whom I do 
so entirely love that I have no other 
pleasure in life but in his company. 
And not to seem to him or to others 
too fond, which is not a beseeming 
thing even in a wife, I study to con- 
ceal my constant thinking on him by 
such devices as cunningly to provoke 
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others to speak of my lord, and so ap- 
pear only to follow whereunto my own 
desire doth point, or to propose ques- 
tions,—a pastime wherein he doth 
excel,—and so minister to mine own 
pride in him without direct flattery, or 
in an unbecoming manner setting forth 
his praise. And thus I do grow 
learned in the tricks of true affection, 
and to perceive in such as are in love 
what mine own heart doth teach me to 
be the signals of that passion.” 

So far my lady ; and not long after, 
on the first day of February, I had a 
note from her, written in great dis- 
traction of mind at the Charter House, 
where she and all his grace’s children 
had returned in a sudden manner on 
the hearing that the queen had issued 
a warrant for the duke’s execution on 
the next Monday. Preparations were 
made with the expectation of all Lon- 
don, and a concourse of many thou- 
sands to witness it, the tread of whose 
feet was heard at night, like to the roll 
of muffled drums, along the streets ; 
but on the Sunday, late in the night, 
the queen’s majesty entered into a 
great misliking that the duke should 
die the next day, and sent an order to 
the sheriffs to forbear until they should 
hear further. His grace’s mother, the 
dowager countess, and my Lady 
Berkeley his sister (now indeed lower- 
ing her pride to most humble suppli- 
eation), and my Lord Arundel from 
his sick-bed, and the French ambassa- 
dor, together with many others, sued 
with singular earnestness to her ma- 
jesty for his life, who, albeit she had 
stayed the execution of his sentence, 
would by no means recall it. I hasted 
to the Charter House, Mistress Ward 
going with me, and both were admitted 
into her ladyship’s chamber, with whom 
did sit that day the fairest picture of 
grief I ever beheld—the Lady Marga- 
ret Howard, who for some months had 
resided with the Countess of Sussex, 
who was a very good lady to her and 
all these afflicted children. Albeit 
Lady Surrey had often greatly com- 
mended this young lady, and styled her 
so rare a piece of perfection that no one 
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could know and not admire her, the 
loveliness of her face, nobility of her 
figure, and attractiveness of her man- 
ners exceeded my expectations. The 
sight of these sisters minded me then of 
what Lady Surrey had written when 
they were yet children, touching my 
Lord Surrey, styling them “ two twin 
cherries on one stalk ;” and methoucht, 
now that the lovely pairhad ripened into 
early maturity, their likeness in beauty 
(though differing in complexion) justi- 
fied the saying. Lady Margaret 
greeted us as though we had not been 
strangers, and in the midst of her 
great and natural sorrow showed a 
grateful sense of the share we did take 
in a grief which methinks was deeper 
in her than in any other of these 
mourners. 

Oh, what a period of anxious sus- 
pense did follow that first reprieve ! 
what alternations of hope and fear! 
what affectionate letters were ex- 


‘changed between that loving father 


and good master and his sorrowful 
children and servants; now writing 
to Mr. Dyx, his faithfulsteward: 
“ Farewell, good Dyx! your service 
hath been so faithful unto me, as I am 
sorry that I cannot make proof of my 
good-will to recompense it. I trust 
my death shall make no change in you 
toward mine, but that you will faith- 
fully perform the trust that I have re- 
posed in you. Forget me, and remem- 
ber me in mine. Forget not to counsel 
and advise Philip and Nan’s unexpe- 
rienced years; the rest of their 
brothers’ and sisters’ well-doing resteth 
much upon their virtuous and consid- 
erate dealings. God grant them his 
grace, which is able to work better in 
them than my natural well-meaning 
heart can wish unto them. Amen. 
And so, hoping of your honesty and 
faithfulness when I am dead, I bid 
you this my last farewell. T. H.” 


Now to another trusty friend and 
honest dependent: 

“ Good friend George, farewell. I 
have no other tokens to send my 


friends but my books; and I know 
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how sorrowful you are, amongst the 
rest, for my hard hap, whereof I thank 
God; because I hope his merciful 
chastisement will prepare me for a 
better world. Look well throughout 
this book, and you shall find the name 
of duke very unhappy. I pray God it 
may end with me, and that others may 
speed better hereafter. But if I might 
have my wish, and were in as good a 
state as ever you knew me, yet | 
would wish for a lower degree. Bea 
friend, I pray you, to mine; and do 
my hearty commendations to your 
good wife and to gentle Mr. Dennye. 
I die in the faith that you have ever 
known me to be of. Farewell, good 
friend. 
“Yours dying, as he was living, 
“NORFOLK.” 


These letters and some others did 
pass from hand to hand in that afilict- 
ed house ; and sometimes hope and 
sometimes despair prevailed in the 
hearts of the great store of relatives 
and friends which often assembled 
there to confer on the means of soften- 
ing the queen’s anger and moving her 
to mercy; one time through letters 
from the king of France and other 
princes, which was an ill shot, for to 
be so entreated by foreign potentates 
did but inflame her majesty’s anger 
against the duke; at others, by my 
Lord Sussex and my Lord Arun- 
del, or such persons in her court 
as nearly approached her high- 
ness and could deal with her when 
she was merry and chose to conde- 
scend to their discourse. But the 
wind shifts not oftener than did the 
queen’s mind at that time, so diverse 
were her dispositions toward this no- 
bleman, and always opposed to such 
as appeared in those who spoke on 
this topic, whether as pressing for his 
execution, or suing for mercy to be 
extended to him. I heard much talk 
at that time touching his grace’s good 
qualities: how noble had been his 
spirit ; how moderate his disposition ; 
how plain his attire; how bountiful 
his alms. 
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As the fates of many do in these 
days hang on the doom of one, much 
eagerness was shown amongst those 
who haunted my uncle’s house to 
learn the news afloat concerning the 
issue of the duke’s affair. Some Cath- 
olics of note were lying in prison at 
that time in Norwich, most of them 
friends of these gentlemen; of which 
four were condemned to death at that 
time, and one to perpetual imprison- 
ment and loss of all his property for 
reconcilement ; but whilst the Duke of 
Norfolk was yet alive, they held the 
hope he should, if once out of prison, 
recover the queen’s favor and drive 
from their seats his and their mortal 
enemies, my Lerds Burleigh and Lei- 
eester. And verily the axe was held 
suspended on the head of that duke 
for four months and more, to the un- 
speakable anguish of many; and, 
amongst others, his aged and afflicted 
mother, the Dowager Countess of Sur- 
rey, who came to London from the 
country to be near her son in this ex- 
tremity. ‘Three times did the queen 
issue a warrant for his death and then 
recalled it; so that those trembling 
relatives and well-wishers in and out 
of his house did look each day te hear 
the fatal issue had been compassed. 
In the month of March, when her ma- 
jesty was sick with a severe inflamma- 
tion and agonizing pain, occasioned, 
some said, by poison administered by 
papists, but by her own physicians 
declared to arise from her contempt of 
their prescriptions, there was a strange 
turmoil, I ween, in some men’s breasts, 
albeit silent as a storm brewing on a 
sultry day. Under their breath, and 
with faces shaped to conceal the wish 
which bred the inquiry, they asked of 
the queen’s health ; whilst others tore 
their hair and beat their breasts with 
no affected grief, and the most part of 
the people lamented her danger. Oh, 
what five days were those when the 
shadow of death did hover over that 
royal couch, and men’s hearts failed 
them for fear, or else wildly whispered 
hopes such as they durst not utter 
aloud,—not so much as to a close 
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friend,—lest the walls should have 
“ars, or the pavement open under 
their feet! My God, in thy hands lie 
the issues of life and death. Thou dost 
assign to each one his space of exist- 
tence, his length of days. Thy ways 
are not as our ways, nor thy thoughts as 
our thoughts. She lived who was yet 
to doom so many princely heads to the 
block, so many saintly forms to the 
dungeon and the rack. She lived 
whose first act was to stretch forth a 
hand yet weakened by sickness to sign, 
a fourth time, a warrant for a kins- 
man’s death, and once again recalled 
it. Each day some one should come 
in with various reports touching the 
queen’s dispositions. Sometimes she 
had been heard to opine that her dan- 
gers from her enemies were so great 
that justice must be done. At others 
she vehemently spoke of the nearness 
of blood to herself, of the superiority 
in honor of this duke; and once she 
wrote to Lord Burleigh (a copy of 
this letter Lord Surrey saw in Lord 
Oxford’s hands), “that she was more 
beholden to the hinder part of her 
head than she dared trust the forward 
part of the same;” and expressed 
sreat fear lest an irrevocable deed 
should be committed. But she would 
not see Lord Surrey, or suffer him to 
plead in person for his father’s life. 
Yet there were good hopes amongst 
his friends he should yet be released, 
till one day—I mind it well, for 1] 
was sitting with Lady Surrey, reading 
out loud to her, as I was often used to 
do—my Lord Berkeley burst into the 
chamber, and cried, throwing his 
gloves on the table and swearing a 
terrible oath: 

“ That woman has undone us !” 

“ What, the queen ?” said my lady, 
white as a smock. 

“Verily a queen,” he answered 
gloomily. “I warrant you the Queen 
of Scots hath ended as she did begin, 
and dragged his grace into a pit from 
whence [ promise you he will never 
now rise. A letter writ in her cipher 
to the Duke of Alva hath been inter- 
cepted, in which that luckless royal 
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wight, ever fatal to her friends as to 
herself, doth say, ‘that she hath a 
strong party in England, and lords 
who favor her cause; some of whom, 
albeit prisoners, so powerful, that the 
Queen of England should not dare to 
touch their lives’ | Alack! those 
words, ‘should not dare, shall prove 
the death-warrant of my noble brother. 
Cursed be the day when he did get 
entangled in that popish siren’s plots !” 

“Speak not harshly of her, good my 
lord,” quoth Lady Surrey, in her gen- 
tle voice. “ Her sorrows do bear too 
great a semblance to our own not to 
bespeak from us patience in this mis- 
hap.” 

“ Nan,” said Lord Berkeley, “thou 
art of too mild a disposition. ”Tis the 
only fault I do find with thee. Be- 
shrew me, if my wife and thee could 
not make exchange of some portion 
of her spirit and thy meekness to the 
advantage of both. I warrant thee 
Phil’s wife should hold a tight hand 
over him.” 

“T read not that precept in the Bible, 
my lord,” quoth she, smiling. “It 
speaketh roundly of the duty of wives 
to obey, but not so much as one word 
of their ruling.” 

“Thou hadst best preach thy theo- 
logy tomy Lady Berkeley,” he answer- 
ed; “and then she—” 

“ But I pray you, my lord, is it in- 
deed your opinion that the queen will 
have his grace’s life ?” 

“T should not give so much as a 
brass pin, Nan, for his present chance 
of mercy at her hands,” he replied 
sally. And his words were justified 
in the event. 

Those relentless enemies of the 
duke, my Lords Burleigh and Leices- 
ter,—who, at the time of the queen’s 
illness, had stood three days and three 
nights without stirring from her bed- 
side in so great terror lest she should 
die and he should compass the throne 
through a marriage with the Queen of 
Sco's, that they vowed to have his 
blood at any cost if her majesty did 
recover,—so dealt with parliament as 
to move it to send a petition praying 
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that, for the safety of her highness and 
the quieting of her realm, he should be 
forthwith executed. And from that 
day to the mournful one of his death, 
albeit from the great reluctance her 
majesty had evinced to have him de- 
spatched, his friends, yea unto the last 
moment, lived in expectancy of a 
reprieve; he himself made up his 
mind to die with extraordinary forti- 
tude, not choosing to entertain so much 
as the least hope of life. 

One day at that time I saw my Lady 
Margaret mending some hose, and at 
each stitch she made with her needle 
tears fell from her eyes. I offered to 
assist her ladyship; but she said, 
pressing the hose to her heart, “ I thank 
thee, good Constance; but no other 
hands than mine shall put a stitch in 
these hose, for they be my father’s, 
who hath worn them with these holes 
for many months, till poor Master Dyx 
bethought himself to bring them here to 
be patched and mended, which task 
I would have none perform but my- 
self. My father would not suffer him 
to procure a new pair, lest it should 
be misconstrued as a sign of his hope 
or desire of a longer life, and with the 
same intent he refuseth to eat flesh as 
often as the physicians do order ; ‘for, 
quoth he, ‘why should I care to nour- 
ish a body doomed to such near de- 
eay?’” ‘Then, after a pause, she said, 
“ He will not wear clothes which have 
any velvet on them, being, he saith, 
a condemned person.” 

Lady Surrey took one of the hose 
in her hand, but Lady Margeret, with a 
filial jealcusy, sadly smiling, shook her 
head: “ Nay, Nan,” quoth she, * not 
even to thee, sweet one, will I yield 
one jot or tittle of this mean, but, in re- 
lation to him who doth own these poor 
hose, exalted labor.” Then she ask- 
ed her sister if she had heard of the 
duke’s request that Mr. Fox, his old 
schoolmaster, should attend on him in 
the Tower, to whom he desired to pro- 
fess that faith he did first ground him 
in. 

And my Lady Surrey answered 
yea, that my lord had informed her of 
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it, and many other proofs beside that 
his grace sought to prepare for death 
in the best manner he could think of. 

“Some ill-disposed persons have 
said,” quoth Lady Margaret, “ that it 
is with the intent to propitiate the 
queen that my father doth show him- 
self to be so settled in his religion, 
and that he is not what he seems; but 
tis a slander on his grace, who hath 
been of this way of thinking since he 
attained to the age of reason, and was 
never at any time reconciled, as some 
have put forth.” 

This was the last time I did see 
these afflicted daughters until long 
after their father’s death, who was be- 
headed in the chapel of the Tower 
shortly afterward. When the blow 
fell which, striking at him, struck a no 
less fatal blow to the peace and well-do- 
ing of his children, they all left the Char- 
ter Llouse, and removed fora time into 
the country, to the houses of divers re- 
latives, in such wise as before his death 
the duke had desired. A letter which 
I received from Lady Surrey a few 
weeks after she left London doth best 
serve to show the manner of this dis- 
posal, and the temper of the writer’s 
mind at that melancholy time. 


“My own DEAR ConsTANCE,—It 
may like you to hear that your afflict- 
ed friend is improved in bodily health, 
and somewhat recovered from the 
creat suffering of mind which the duke, 
their good father’s death, has caused 
to all his poor children—mostly to 
Mege and Phil and me; for their 
brothers and my sister are too young 
greatly to grieve. My Lord Arundel 
is sorely afflicted, I hear, and hath 
writ a very lamentable letter to our 
good Lady Sussex concerning this sad 
mishap. My Lady Berkeley and my 
Lady Westmoreland are almost dis- 
tracted with grief for the death of a 
brother they did singularly love. That 
poor lady (of Westmoreland) is much 
to be pitied, for that she is parted from 
her husband, maybe for ever, and has 
lost two fair daughters in one year. 

“ My lord hath shown much affec- 
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tion for his father, and natural sorrow 
in this sad loss; and when his last letters 
written a short time before he suffered, 
and addressed “To my loving chil- 
dren,” specially the one to Philip and 
Nan, reached his hands, he wept so long 
and bitterly that it seemed as if his 
tears should never cease. My lord is 
forthwith to make his chief abode at 
Cambridge for a year or two; and 
Meg and I, with Lady Sussex, and I 
do hope Bess also—albeit his grace 
doth appear in his letter to be other- 
wise minded. But methinks he ap- 
prehended to lay too heavy a charge 
on her, who is indeed a good lady to us 
all in this our unhappy condition, and 
was loth Megg should be out of my 
company. 

“The parting with my lord is a sore 
trial, and what I had not looked to; 
but God’s will be done; and if it be 
for the advantage of his soul, as well 
as the advancement of his learning, 
he should reside at the university, it 
should ill befit me to repine. And 
now methinks I will transcribe, if my 
tears do not hinder me, his grace’s let- 
ters, which will inform thee of his last 
wishes better than I could explain 
them; for I would have thee know 
how tender and forecasting was his 
love for us, and the good counsel he 
hath left unto his son, who, I pray to 
God, may always follow it. And I 
would have thee likewise note one 
point of his advice, which indeed I 
should have been better contented he 
had not touched upon, forastnuch as 
his having done so must needs hinder 
that which thy fond love for my poor 
self, and resolved adherence to what 
he calls ‘blind papistry, doth so 
greatly prompt thee to desire ; for if 
on his blessing he doth charge us to be- 
ware of it, and then I should move my 
lord to so much neglect of his last wish- 
es as at any time to be reconciled, be- 
think thee with what an ill grace I 
should urge on him, in other respects, 
obedience to his commands, which in- 
deed are such as do commend them- 
selves to any Christian soul as most 
wise and profitable. And now, break- 
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ing off mine own discourse to tran- 
scribe his words—a far more noble 
and worthy employment of my pen— 
and praying God to bless thee, I re- 
main thy tender and loving friend, 

“ ANN SURREY.” 


“The Duke of Norfolk’s letters to 
his children : 

“ Dear CHILDREN,—This is the Jast 
letter that ever I think to write to you; 
and therefore, if you loved me, or that 
you will seem grateful to me for the 
special love that I have ever borne 
unto you, then remember and follow 
these my last lessons. Oh, Philip, 
serve and fear God, above all things. 
I find the fault in myself, that I have 
(God forgive me!) been too negligent 
in this point. Love and make much 
of your wife ; for therein, considering 
the great adversity you are now in, by 
reason of my fall, is your greatest 
present comfort and relief, beside 
your happiness in having a wife which 
is endued with so great towardness 
in virtue and good qualities, and in 
person comparable with the best sort. 
Follow these two lessons, and God will 
bless you ; and without these, as you may 
see by divers examples out of the Scrip- 
ture, and also by ordinary worldly 
proof, where God is not feared, all goeth 
to wreck; and where love is not between 
the husband and wife, there God doth not 
prosper. My third lesson is, that you 
show yourself loving and natural to 
your brothers and sister and sister-in- 
law. Though you be very young in 
years, yet you must strive with con- 
sideration to become a man; for it is 
your own presence and good govern- 
ment of yourself that must get friends ; 
and if you take that course, then have 
I been so careful a father unto you, 
as I have taken such order as you, by 
God’s grace, shall be well able, be- 
side your wife’s lands, to maintain 
yourself like a gentleman. Marry! 
the world is greedy and covetous; and 
if the show of the well government of 
yourself do not fear and restrain their 
greedy appetite, it is like that, by undi- 
rect means, they will either put you 
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from that which law layeth upon you, 
or else drive you to much trouble in 
trying and holding your right. When 
my grandfather died, I was not much; 
above a year elder than you are now; 
and yet, [thank God, I took such or- 
der with myself, as you shall reap the 
commodity of my so long passed travel, 
if you do now imitate the like. elp 
to strengthen your young and raw 
years with good counsel. I send you 
herewith a brief schedule, whom I wish 
you to make account of as friends, and 
whom as servants; and I charge you, 
as a father may do, to follow my di- 
rection therein; my experience can 
better tell what is fit for you than your 
young years can judge of. I would 
wish you for the present to make your 
chief abode at Cambridge, which is the 
place fittest for you to promote your 
learning in; and beside, it is not very 
far hence, whereby you may, within a 
day’s warning, be here to follow your 
own causes, as occasion serveth. If, 
after a year or two, you spend som 
time in a house of the law, there is 
nothing that will prove more to your 
commodity, considering how for th 
time you shall have continual busines: 
about your own law affairs ; and there- 
by also, if you spend your time well, 
you shall be ever after better able to 
judge in your own causes. I too late 
repent that I followed not this course 
that now I wish to you; for if I had, 
then my case perchance had not been 
in so ill state as now it is. 

“ When God shall send you to those 
years as that it shall be fit for you to 
keep house with your wife (which I 
had rather were sooner, than that you 
should fall into ill company), then 1] 
would wish you to withdraw yourself 
into some private dwelling of your own. 
And if your hap may be so good as 
you may so live without being called 
to higher degree, oh, Philip, Philip, 
then shall you enjoy that blessed lif 
which your woful father would fain 
have done, and never could be so hap- 
py. Beware of high degree. To a 
vain-glorious, proud stomach it seem- 
eth at the first sweet.* Look into all 
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chronicles, and you shall find that in 
ihe end it brings heaps of cares, toils 
in the state, and most commonly in the 
end utter overthrow. Look into the 
whole state of the nobility in times past, 
and into their state now, and then judge 
whether my lessons be true or no. 
Assure yourself, as you may see by 
the book of my accounts, and you shall 
find that my living did hardly main- 
tain my expenses; for all the help 
that I had by Tom’s lands, and some- 
what by your wife’s and sister’s-in-law, 
I was ever a beggar. You may, by 
the grace of God, be a great deal rich- 
er and quieter in your low degree, 
wherein I once again wish you to con- 
tinue. They may, that shall wish you 
the contrary, have a good meaning; 
but believe your father, who of love 
wishes you best, and with the mind 
that he is at this present fully armed 
to God, who sees both states, both high 
and low, as it were even before his eyes. 
Beware of the court, except it be to do 
your prince service, and that, as near 
as you can, in the lowest degree, for 
that place hath no certainty ; either a 
man, by following thereof, hath too 
much of worldly pomp, which, in the 
end, throws him down headlong, or else 
he liveth there unsatisfied ; either that 
he cannot attain for himself that he 
would, or else that he cannot do for 
his friends as his heart desireth. TRe- 
member these notes, and follow them ; 
and then you, by God’s help, shall 
reap the commodity of them in your 
old years. 

“If your brothers may be suffered 
to remain in your company, I would 
be most glad thereof, because continu- 
ing together should still increase love 
between you. But the world is so 
eatching of everything that falls, that 
Tom being, as I believe, after my 
death, the queen’s majesty’s ward, shall 
be begged by one or another. But 
yet you are sure to have your brother 
William left still with you, because, 
poor boy, he hath nothing to feed cor- 
morants withal; to whom you will as 
well be a father as a brother; for up- 
on my blessing I commit him to your 
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charge to provide for, if that which I 
have assured him by law shall not 
be so sufficient as I mean it. If law 
may take place, your sister-in-law will 
be surely enough conveyed to his be- 
hoof, and then I should wish her to be 
brought up with some friend of mine ; 
as for the present I allow best of Sir 
Christopher Heydon, if he will so 
much befriend you as to receive her to 
sojourn with him; if not there in some 
other place, as your friends shall best 
allow of. And touching the bestowing 
of your wife and Megg, who I would 
be loth should be out of your wife’s 
company ; for as she should be a good 
companion for Nan, so I commit Megg 
of especial trust to her. I think good, 
till you keep house together, if my 
Lady of Sussex might be entreated to 
take them to her as sojourners, there 
were no place so fit considering her 
kindred unto you, and the assured 
friend that I hope you shall find of her; 
beside she is a good lady. If it will 
not be so brought to pass, then, by the 
advice of your triends, take some other 
order; but in no case I would wish 
you to keep any house except it be to- 
gether with your wife. 


“Thus I have advised you as my 
troubled memory can at present suffer 


me. Beware of pride, stubbornness, 
taunting, and sullenness, which vices 
nature doth somewhat kindle in you; 
and therefore you must with reason 
and discretion make a new nature 
in yourself. Give not your mind too 
much and too greedily to gaming; 
make a pastime of it, and no toil. 
And lastly, delight to spend some time 
in reading of the Scriptures ; for there- 
in is the whole comfort of man’s life ; 
all other things are vain and transi- 
tory ; and if you be diligent in reading 
of them, they will remain with you 
continually, to your profit and com- 
modity in this world, and to your com- 
fort and salvation in the world to come, 
whither, in grace of God, I am now 
with joy and consolation preparing 
myself. And, upon my blessing, be- 
ware of blind papistry, which brings 
nothing but bondage to men’s con- 
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sciences. Mix your prayers with fast- 
ing, not thinking thereby to merit; for 
there is nothing that we ourselves can 
do that is good,—we are but unprofit- 
able servants; but fast, I say, thereby 
to tame the wicked affection of the 
mind, and trust only to be saved by 
Christ’s precious blood; for without a 
perfect faith therein, there is no salva- 
tion. Let works follow your faith ; 
thereby to show to the world that you 
do not only say you have faith, but 
that you give testimony thereof to the 
full satistaction of the godly. I write 
somewhat the more herein, because 
perchance you have heretofore heard, 
or perchance may hereafter hear, false 
bruits that I was a papist; * but trust 
unto it, I never, since I knew what re- 
ligion meant (I thank God) was of 
other mind than now you shall hear 
that I die in; although (I ery God 
mercy) I have not given fruits and 
testimony of my faith as I ought to 
have done; the which is the thing that 
I do now chiefliest repent. 

“ When I am gone, forget my con- 
demning, and forgive, I charge you, my 
false accusers, as I protest to God I 
do; but have nothing to do with them 
if they live. Surely, Bannister dealt 
no way but honestly and truly. Hick- 
ford did not hurt me in my conscience, 
willingly ; nor did not charge me with 
any great matter that was of weight 
otherways than truly. But the Bishop 
of Ross, and specially Barber, did 
falsely accuse me, and laid their own 
treasons upon my back. God forgive 
them, and I do, and once again I will 
you to do; bear no malice in your 
mind. And now, dear Philip, tare- 
well. Read this my letter sometimes 
over; it may chance make you re- 
member yourself the better; and by 


* There would seem to be no doubt that the 
Duke of Norfolk was a sincere Protestant. The 
strenuous advice to his children to beware of 
Popery affords evidence of it. Greatly, however, 
as it would have tended to their worldly pros- 
perity to have followed their father’s last injunc- 
tions in this respect, all but one of those he thus 
counselled were subsequently reconciled to the 
Catholic Church. 

The Duke’s letters in this chapter are all 
authentic. Sce the Rev. M. Tierney’s History of 
Arundel, and the Appendix to Nott’s cdition of 
Lord Surrey’s poems, 
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the same, when your father is dead and 
rotten, you may see what counsel I 
would give you if I were alive. If 
you follow these admonitions, there is 
no doubt but God will bless you; and 
I, your earthly father, do give you 
God’s blessing and mine, with my 
humble prayers to Almighty God that 
it will please him to bless you and your 
good Nan; that you may both, if it be 
his will, see your children’s children, 
to the comfort of you both; and after- 
ward that you may be partakers of 
the heavenly kingdom. Amen, amen. 
Written by the hand of your loving 
father. 2 


“ And to Tom his grace did write : 

“Tom, out of this that I have writ- 
ten to your brother, you may learn 
such lessons as are fit for you. That 
I write to one, that I write to all, ex- 
cept it be somewhat which particularly 
touches any of you. To fear and 
serve God is generally to you all; and, 
on my blessing, take greatest care 
thereof, for it is the foundation of all 
goodness. You have, even from your 
infancy, been given to be stubborn. 
Beware of that vice, Tom, and bridle 
nature with wisdom. Though you be 
her majesty’s ward, yet if you use 
yourself well to my Lord Burleigh, he 
will, I hope, help you to buy your own 
wardship. Follow your elder brother’s 
advice, who, I hope, will take such a 
course as may be to all your comforts. 
God send him grace so to do, and to 
you too! I give you God’s blessing 
and mine, and I hope he will prosper 
you.” 


“ And to Will he saith (whom me- 
thinks his heart did incline to, as 
Jacob’s did to Benjamin) : 

“Will, though you be now young, 
yet I hope, if it shall please God to 
send you life, that you will then con- 
sider of the precepts heretofore written 
to your brethren. I have committed 
the charge of your bringing-up to your 
elder brother; and therefore I charge 
you to be obedient to him, as you 
would have been to me if I had been 
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living. If youshall havea liking tomy 
daughter-in-law, Bess Dacres, I hope 
you shall have it in your own choice 
to marry her. I will not advise you 
otherways than yourself, when you are 
of fit years, shall think good; but this 
assure yourself, it will be a good 
augmentation to your small living, 
considering how chargeable the world 
groweth to be. As you are youngest, 
so the more you ought to be obedient 
to your elders. God send you a good 
younger brother’s fortune in this world, 
and his grace, that you may ever be 
his, both in this world and in the world 
to come.” 


“To me, his unworthy daughter, 
were these lines written, which I be 
ashamed to transcribe, but that his 
goodness doth appear in his good 
opinion of me rather than my so poor 
merus : 

“ Well-beloved Nan, that hath been 
as dear to me as if you had been my 
own daughter, although, considering 
this ill hap that has now chanced, you 
might have had a greater marriage 
than now your husband shall be; yet 
I hope that you will remember that, 
when you were marvied, the case was 
far otherways; and therefore I hope 
your dutiful dealings shall be so to 
your husband, and your sisterly love 
to your brothers-in-law and sister-in- 
law, as my friends that shall see it may 
think that my great affection to you 
was wellbestowed. Thanks be to God, 
you have hitherto taken a good course ; 
whereby all that wish you well take 
great hope rather of your going for- 
ward therein than backward—which 
God forbid! I will request no more at 
your hands, now that I am gone, in 
recompense of my former love to you, 
but that you will observe my three les- 
sons: to fear and serve God, flying 
idleness ; to love faithfully your hus- 
band ; and to be kind to your brothers 
and sisters—specially committing to 
your care mine only daughter Megg, 
hoping that you will not be a sister- 
in-law to her, but rather a natural 
sister, yea even a very mother; and 
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that as I took care for the well be- 
stowing of you, so you will take care 
for the well bestowing of her, and be a 
continual caller on your husband for 
the same. If this mishap had not 
chanced, you and your husband might 
have been awhile still young, and I 
would, by God’s help, have supplied 
your wants. But now the case is 
changed, and you must, at your years 
of fifteen, attain to the consideration 
and discretion of twenty; or else, if 
God send you to live in your age, you 
shall have cause to repent your folly in 
youth, beside the endangering the 
casting away of those who do wholly 
depend upon your two well-doings. I 
do not mistrust that you will be mind- 
ful of my last requests ; and so doing 
God bless you, and send you to be old 
parents to virtuous children, which is 
likeliest to be if you give them good 
example. Farewell! for this is the 
last that you shall ever receive from 
your loving father. Farewell, my 
dear Nan!” 

“And to his own sweet Megg he 
subjoined in the same letter these 
words : 

“ Megs, I have, as you sce, commit- 
ted you to your loving sister. I charge 
you therefore, upon my blessing, that 
you obey her in all things, as you 
would do me or your own mother, if 
we were living; and then I doubt not 
but by her good means you shall be in 
fit time bestowed to your own com- 
fort and contentment. Be good; 
no babbler, and ever be busied and 
doing of somewhat; and give your 
mind to reading in the Bible and such 
other good books, whereby you may 
learn to fear God; and so you shall 
prove, by his help, hereafter the better 
wife, and a virtuous woman in all other 
respects. If you follow these my lessons, 
then God’s blessing and mine I give you, 
and pray that you may both live and 
die his servant. Amen.” 


When I read these letters, and my 
Lady Surrey’s comments upon them, 
what pangs seized my heart! Her 
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messenger was awaiting an answer, 
which he said must be brief, for he had 
to ride to Bermondsey with a message 
for my Lord Sussex, and had been 
long delayed in the city. Iseizeda 
pen, and hastily wrote : 

“Qh, my dear and honored lady, 
what grief, what pain, your letter hath 
caused me! Forgive me if, having but 
brief time in which to write a few lines 
by your messenger, I dwell not on the 
sorrow which doth oppress you, nor on 
the many excellences apparent in 
those farewell letters, which give token 
of so great virtue and wisdom in the 
writer, that one should be prompted 
to exclaim he did lack but one thing 
to be perfect, that being a true faith,— 
but rather direct my answer to that 
passage in yours which doth work in 
me such regret, yea such anguish of 
heart, as my poor words can ill ex- 
press. For verily there can be no 
greater danger to a soul than to be 
lured from the profession of a true 
Catholic faith, once firmly received 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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and yet inwardly held, by deceptive 
arguments, whereby it doth conceal 
its own weakness under the garb of 
respect for the dead and duty to the 
living. For, I pray you, mine own 
dear lady, what respect and what duiy 
is owing to men which be not rat!ier 
due to him who reads the heart, aid 
will ask a strict account of such as, 
having known his will, yet have not 
done it? Believe me, ’tis a perilous 
thing to do evil that good may come. 
Is it possible you should resolve never 
to profess that religion which, in your 
conscience, you do believe to be true, 
nor to move your lord thereunto, for 
any human respect, however dear and 
sacred? I hope other feelings may 
return, and God’s hand will support, 
uphold, and never fail youin your need. 
I beseech him to guard and keep you 
in the right way. 
“Your humble servant and truly 
loving poor friend, 
“ CONSTANCE SHERWOOD.” 
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THE HEART AND THE BRAIN. 


BY GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


Heart and brain are the two lords 
of life. In the metaphors of ordinary 
speech and in the stricter language of 
science, we use these terms to indicate 
two central powers, from which all 
motives radiate, to which all influenc- 
es converge. They rule the moral and 
the physical life: the moral owes to 
them its continuous supply of feelings 
and ideas; the physical its continuous 
supply of food and stimulus. All the 
composite material which serves to 
build up the bodily fabric, and re- 
pair its daily waste, is only so much 
“carted material ” awaiting the archi- 
tect, until it has twice passed through 
the heart—until having been sent by 
the heart to the lungs it has there re- 
ceived its plastic virtues, and returns 
to the heart to be thence distributed 
throughout the organism. So much is 
familiar to every one; but less fami- 
liar is the fact that this transmission of 
the blood from heart to lungs, and its 
distribution throughout the organism, 
are rendered possible and made effect- 
ive only under the influence of the 
brain. Life is sustained by food and 
stimulus. The operation of nutrition 


itself is indissolubly connected with 


sensibility. Life is a plexus of nutri- 
tion and sensation, the threads of which 
may ideally be separated, but which in 
reality are so interwoven as to be in- 
dissoluble. This is a paradox which 
even many physiologists will reject ; 
but it is only a paradox because bio- 
logical questions have constantly been 
regarded from a chemical point of 
view. 

To render my proposition free from 
ambiguity, it is needful to premise 
that the term heart, by a familiar de- 
vice of rhetoric, here expresses the 
whole of that great circulatory appa- 
ratus of which it is only a part; and 


in like manner the term brain here ex- 
presses the whole of the sensory ap- 
paratus. The reader knows perfectly 
well that in strict anatomical language 
the heart is only one organ having a 
definite iunction ; and that the brain— 
although the term is used with consid- 
erable laxity—is only one portion of 
the complex nervous mechanism, hav- 
ing also its definite functions. But I 
am not here addressing anatomists, 
and for purposes of simplification I 
shall generally speak of the heart as 
if it were the whole of the vascular 
system, and of the brain as if it were 
the whole of the nervous system. And 
there is a philosophic truth suggest- 
ed by this departure from the limita- 
tions of anatomical definition, namely, 
that if the brain as a nervous centre 
requires to be distinguished from all 
other nervous centres, it also requires 
to be affiliated on them: it has its 
special functions as an organ, but it 
has also a community of property—+.e., 
sensibility—with all other nervous 
centres. 

In the study of animal organisms, 
the scientific artifice called analysis, 
which separates ideally what nature has 
indissolubly united, isolating each por- 
tion of a complex whole to study it 
undisturbed by the influences of other 
portions, has established a division of 
life into animal and vegetable. The 
division is as old as Aristotle, but has 
become the common property of science 
only since the days of Bichat. It is 
not exact, but it is convenient. As an 
artifice it has proved its utility, but 
like all such distinctions it has a ten- 
dency to divert the mind from contem- 
plation of the real synthesis of nature. 
Even as an artifice the classification is 
not free from ambiguities; and per- 
haps it would be less exceptionable if 
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instead of vegetal and animal we were 
to substitute nutritive and sensitive. 
All the phenomena of growth, develop- 
ment, and decay—phenomena common 
to plants as to animals—may range 
under the laws of nutrition. All the 
phenomena of feeling and motion which 
specially distinguish animals, will 
range under the laws of sensibility. 
Plants, it is true, manifest motion, some 
few of them even locomotion; but in 
them it is believed that these pheno- 
mena are never due to the stimulus of 
sensibility. 

Viewing the animal organism as 
thus differentiated, we see on the one 
hand a complex system of organs— 
glands, membranes, vessels—all har- 
moniousiy working to one end, which 
is to build up the body, and silently re- 
pair its continual waste. They evolve 
the successive phases of development. 
They prepare successive genera- 
tions. On the other hand, we see a 
complex system of organs—muscles, 
tendons, bones, and 


nerves, nerve- 


centres—also harmoniously co-opera- 


tive. They stimulate the organs of 
nutrition. They work first for the 
preservation of the individual in the 
struggle of existence; next, for the 
pertection of the individual in the de- 
velopment of his highest qualities. 
But it is important to remember 
that this division is purely ideal—a 
scientific artifice, not a reality. Na- 
ture knows of none such. In the or- 
ganism the two lives are one. The 
two systems interlace, interpenctrate 
each other, so that the slightest modi- 
fication of the one is followed by a 
corresponding change in the other. 
The brain is nourished by the heart, 
and were it not for the blood which is 
momently pumped into it by the heart, 
its sensibility would vanish. And the 
heart in turn depends upon the brain, 
not for food, but for stimulus, for mo- 
tive power, without which food is in- 
ert. ‘That we may feel, it is neces- 
sary we should feed; that we may 
feed, it is necessary we should feel. 
Nutrition cannot be dissociated from 
sensation. The blood which nourishes 
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the brain, giving it impulse and sus- 
taining power, could never have be- 
come arterial blood, could never have 
reached the brain, had not the heart 
which sent it there been subjecte d to 
influences from the brain. The blood 
itself has no locomotive impulse. The 
heart has no spontaneous power : it is 
a muscle, and like all other muscles 
must be stimulated into activity. Un- 
less the sensitive mechanism were in 
action, the lungs could not expand, 
the blood would not become oxygen- 
ated, the heart would not pump. Look 
on the corpse from which the life has 
just vanished. Why is it inert? 
There is food within it. It has blood 
in abundance. There is air in the 
lungs. The muscles are contractile, 
and the tendons elastic. So little is 
the wondrous mechanism impaired, 
that if by any means we could supply 
a stimulus to awaken the dormant 
sensibility, the chest would expand, 
the heart would beat, the blood would 
circulate, the corpse would revive. 

It is unnecessary to point out in detail 
how dependent the brain is upon thi 
heart; but mention may be made of 
the fact that more blood is sent to the 
brain than to any other organ in the 
body: according to some estimates a 
fifth of the whole, according to others 
a third. Not only is a large quantity 
of blood demanded for the continuous 
activity of the brain, but such is the 
peculiar nature of this great nervous 
centre, that of all organs it is the most 
delicately susceptible to every varia- 
tion in the quality of the blood sent to 
it. If the heart pumps feebly, the 
brain acts feebly. If the blood be 
vitiated, the brain is lethargic; and 
when the brain is lethargic, the heart 
is weak. Thus do the two great cen- 
tres interact. They are both lords of 
life, and both mutually indispensable. 

There are two objections which it 
may be well to anticipate: Nutrition, 
it may be objected, cannot be so indis- 
solubly blended with sensation as I 
have affirmed, because, in the first 
place, most of the nutritive processes 
go on without the intervention of sen- 
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sibility ; and in the second place, the 
nutritive life of plants is confessedly 
independent of sensation, since in 
plants there is no sensitive mechan- 
ism whatever. Nutrition is simply a 
chemical process. 

The answers to these objections 
may be very brief. Nutrition is a bi- 
ological not a chemical process : it in- 
volves the operation of chemical laws, 
but these laws are themselves subor- 
dinated to physiological laws ; and one 
of these laws is the necessary depend- 
ence of organic activity on a nervous 
mechanism wherever such a mechan- 
ism exists. Although popular lan- 
guage, and the mistaken views (as I 
conceive) of physiologists, allow us to 
say, without any apparent absurdity, 
that the processes of respiration, di- 
gestion, circulation, and secretion go 
on without feeling or sensation—be- 
cause these processes do not habit- 
ually become distinct in cousciousness, 
but are merged in the general feeling 
of existence—we have only to replace 
the word feeling, or sensation, by the 
phrase “nervous influence,” and it 
then becomes a serious biological error 
to speak of nutrition as dissociated 
from the stimulus of nervous centres, 
as capable of continuance without the 
intervention of sensibility. The chem- 
ical combinations and decompositions 
do not of course depend on this inter- 
vention, but the transport of materials 
does. All the disputes which have 
been waged on this subject would 
have been silenced kad the disputanis 
borne in mind this distinction between 
the chemical and organic elements in 
every nutritive process. It is not the 
stoker who makes the steam; but if 
the stoker were not to supply the fire 
with coals, and the safety-valve were 
not to regulate the amount of press- 
ure, steam might indeed be generated, 
but no steam-engine would perform 
its useful work. In like manner, it is 
not the vascular system which makes 
a secretion; but if the blood did not 
supply the gland with materials, the 
secreting process would quickly end, 
and the blood can only be brought to 
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the gland through the agency of mus- 
cular contractions stimulated by ner- 
vous influence. 

Granting that plants have no sensi- 
bility, and that in them the process of 
nutrition must go on without such an 
intervention, we are able to demon- 
strate that in animals in whose organism 
the sensitive apparatus is an integral 
portion, the processes of nutrition are 
more or less under the influence of 
this apparatus. In saying “more or 
less,” I indicate the greater or less 
perfection of the organism; for, as 
every one knows, the perfection of 
each type is due to the predominance 
of its sensitive mechanism. In some 
of the lowest types, no trace of a ner- 
vous mechanism can be discovered. 
A little higher in the scale, the mechan- 
ism is very slight and simple. Still 
higher, it becomes complex and im- 
portant. It culminates in man. Cor- 
responding with this scale of com- 
plexity in the sensitive life is the scale 
of complexity in the nutritive life. 
As the two rise in importance they 
rise in the seale of dependence. Thus 
a frog or a triton will live long after 
its brain is removed. I have kept 
frogs tor several weeks without their 
brains, and tritons without their heads. 
Redi, the illustrious Italian naturalist, 
kept a turtle alive five months after 
the removal of its brain. Now it is 
needless to say that in higher animals 
death would rapidly follow the loss of 
the brain. A somewhat similar paral- 
lelism is seen on the removal of the 
heart. None of the higher animals 
can survive a serious injury to the 
heart; but that organ may be removed 
from a reptile, and the animal will 
crawl away seemingly as lively as ever. 
A frog will live several hours without 
a heart, and will hop, swim, and 
struggle as ifuninjured. Stilling once 
removed al) the viscera from a frog, 
which, however, continued for one 
hour to hop, defend itself, and in va- 
rious ways manifest its vivacity.* 

In spite of these evidences of a tem- 


* Stilling, Untersuchungen tiber die Functionen 
des Riickenmarks, p. 38. 
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porary independence of brain and 
heart, as individual organs, there is 
nothing more certain than the intimate 
interdependence of the sensitive and 
circulating systems; and if in lower 
animals the interdependence of the 
two great central organs is less ener- 
getic than in the higher, the law of 
the intervention of sensibility in all 
processes of nutrition is unaffected. 
In fact, wherever the motor mechan- 
ism is muscular, as it is in all but the 
simplest animals, the necessary inter- 
vention of sensibility is an @ priori 
axiom. Every action in the organs 
of such animals is a manifestation of 
muscular contractility, and there is no 
known means of exciting this contrac- 
tility except by the stimulus of a nerve. 

The heart is a muscle. Some years 
ago there was a school of physiologists 
advocating the hypothesis that the ac- 
tion of the heart was due to the irrita- 
bility of its muscular tissue, which was 
stimulated by the presence of blood. 
The great Haller was the head of this 
schoo}, and his “ Memoires sur la na- 


ture sensible et irritable des parties”* 
is still worthy the attention of experi- 


mentalists. And, indeed, when men 
saw the heart continue its pulsations 
some time after death, and even after 
removal from the body, and saw, more- 
over, that after pulsation had ceased 
it could be revived by the injection of 
warm blood, there seemed the strong- 
est arguments in favor of the hypo- 
thesis. Unhappily for the hypothesis, 
the heart continues to beat long after 
all the blood has been pumped out of 
it, consequently its beating cannot be 
du? to the stimulus of the blood. 

In our own day the difficulty has to 
a considerable extent been removed by 
the discovery of a small nervous sys- 
tein specially allotted to the heart,— 
nerves and ganglia imbedded in its 
substance, which there do the work of 
nerves and ganglia everywhere else. 
Cut the heart into pieces, and each 
piece containing a ganglion will beat 
as before; the other pieces will be 
still. Beside this special cardiac 


* Lausanne, 1756, in 4 vols. 
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system which influences the regular 
pulsations, there is the general nervous 
system, which accelerates and arrests 
these pulsations at every moment of our 
lives. The heart is thus connected 
with the general organism through the 
intervention of the great sensory ap- 
paratus. Filaments of what are 
called the pneumogastric nerves con- 
nect the heart with the spinal chord 
and cerebral masses; but it is not the 
influence of these filaments which 
vauses the regular beatings of the 
heart (as physiologists formerly sup- 
posed), and the proof is that these fila- 
ments may all be cut, thus entirely 
isolating the heart from all connection 
with the great nervous centres, and 
yet the heart will continue tranquilly 
beating. What causes this? Obvi- 
ously the stimulus comes from the 
heart’s own nerves; and these are, 
presumably, excited by the molecular 
changes going on within it. 
Physiologists, as we said just now, 
supposed that the filaments of the 
pneumogastric nerves distributed to 
the heart caused its beating. What 
then was their surprise, a few years 
since, when Weber announced that 
the stimulation of these fibres, instead 
of accelerating the heart’s action, ar- 
rested it! Here was a paradox. All 
other muscles, it was said (but errone- 
ously said), are excited to increased 
action when their nerves are stimulat- 
ed, and here is a muscle which is 
paralyzed by the stimulation of its 
nerves. The fact was indisputable; 
an electric current passed through the 
pneumogastric did suddenly and inva- 
riably arrest the heart. Physiologists 
were interested. The frogs and rab- 
its of Europe had a bad time of it, 
called upon to answer categorically 
such questions put to theiz hearts. In 
a little while it appeared that although 
a strong electric current arrested the 
pulsations—and in mammals instan- 
taneously-—yet a feeble current aceel- 
erated instead of arresting them. The 
same opposite results followed a 
powerful and a gentle excitation of the 
upper region of the spinal chord. 
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To these very important and sug- 
gestive facts, which throw a strong 
light on many phenomena hitherto 
obscure, let us add the interesting facts 
that in a healthy, vigorous animal, the 
heart quickly recovers its normal ac- 
tivity after the withdrawal of the elec- 
tric stimulus; but ina sickly or highly 
sensitive animal the arrest is final. 

Who does not read here the physi- 
ological explanation of the familiar fact 
that powerful mental shocks momently 
arrest the heart, and sometimes arrest 
it for ever? That which a powerful 
current will do applied to the pneumo- 
gastric nerve, will be done by a pro- 
found agitation of grief or joy—truly 
ealled a heart-shaking influence. The 
agitation of the great centres of thought 
is communicated to the spinal chord, 
and from it to the nerves which issue 
to various parts of the body : the limbs 
are violently moved, the glands are 
excited to increased activity, the tears 
flow, the facial muscles contract, the 


chest expands, laughter or sobs, dances 
of delight and shouts of joy, these and 
the manifold expressions of an agitated 
emotion, are the after results—the first 
effect is an arrest, more or less fugitive, 
followed by an increase of the heart’s 


action. Ifthe organism be vigorous, 
the effect of a powerful emotion is a 
sudden paleness, indicating a momen- 
tary arrest of the heart. This may be 
but for an instant; the heart pauses, 
and the lungs pause with it—*“the 
breath is taken away.” This is suc- 
ceeded by an energetic palpitation ; 
the lungs expand, the blood rushes to 
face and brain with increased force. 
Should the organism be sickly or highly 
sensitive, the arrest is of longer dura- 
tion, and fainting, more or less pro- 
longed, is the result. In a very 
sensitive or very sickly organism the 
arrest is final. The shock of joy and 
the shock of grief have both been 
known to kill. 

The effects of a gentle stimulus we 
may expect to be very different, since 
we know that a feeble electric current 
stimulates the heart’s action. The 
nature of the stimulus is always the 
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same, no matter on what occasion it 
arises. It may arise from a dash of 
cold water on the face—as we see in 
the revival of the heart’s action when 
we throw water on the face of a faint- 
ing person. It may arise from in- 
haling an irritant odor. It may arise 
from the pleasurable sight of a deat 
friend, or the thrill of delight at the new} 
birthofan idea. In every case the brain 
is excited, either through an impression 
on a sensitive nerve, or through the 
impulses of thought; and the sensibil- 
ity thus called into action necessarily 
discharges itself through one or more 
of the easiest channels; and among 
the easiest is that of the pneumogastric 
nerve. But the heart thus acted on 
in turn reacts. Its increased energy 
throws more blood into the brain, 
which draws its sustaining power from 
the blood. 

Experimentalists have discovered 
another luminous fact connected with 
this influence of the brain upon the 
heart, namely, that although a current 
of a certain intensity (varying of 
course with the nature of the organism) 
will infallibly arrest the heart, if ap- 
plied at once, yet if we begin with a 
feeble current and go on gradually in- 
creasing its intensity, we may at last 
surpass the degree which would have 
produced instantaneous arrest, and yet 
the heart will continue to beat energet- 
ically. 

The effect of repetition in diminish- 
ing a stimulus is here very noticeable. 
It will serve to explain why, according 
to the traditions of familiar experi- 
ence, we are careful to break the 
announcement of disastrous news, by 
intimating something much less calam- 
itous, wherewith to produce the first 
shock, and then, when the heart has 
withstood that, we hope it may have 
energy to meet the more agitating 
emotions. The same fact will also 
serve, partly, to explain why from re- 
petition the effect of smoking is no 
longer as it is at first to produce pale- 
ness, sweating, and sickness. The 
heart ceases to be sensibly affected by 
the stimulus. 
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Returning to the effects of a gentle 
stimulus, we can read therein the ration- 
ale of change of scene, especially of for- 
eign travel, in restoring the exhausted 
energies. The gentle excitement of 
novel and pleasurable sights is not, as 
people generally suppose, merely a 
mental stimulus—a pleasure which 
passes away without a physical influ- 
ence ; on the contrary, it is insepara- 
bly connected with an increased ac- 
tivity of the circulation, and this brings 
with it an increased activity of all the 
processes of waste and repair. If the 
excitement and fatigue be not too 
great, even the sickly traveller finds 
himself stronger and happier, in spite 
of bad food, irregular hours, and many 
other conditions which at home would 
have enfeebled him. I have heard a 
very distinguished physician (Sir 
Henry Holland) say that such is his 
conviction of the beneficial influence 
of even slight nervous stimulus on the 
nutritive processes, that when the 
patient cannot have change of scene, 
change of room is of some advantage 
—nay, even change of furniture, if 
there cannot be change of room! 

To those who have thoroughly 
grasped the principle of the indissolu- 
ble conjunction of nutrition and sensa- 
tion, such effects are obvious deduc- 
tions. They point to the great impor- 
tance of pleasure as an element of 
effective life. They lead tothe question 
whether much of the superior health of 
youth is not due to the greater amount 
of pleasurable excitement which life 
affords to young minds. 

Certain it is that much of the mar- 
vellous activity of some old men, es- 
pecially of men engaged in polities or 
in interesting professions, may be as- 
signed to the greater stimulus given to 
their bodily functions by the pleasur- 
able excitement of their minds. Men 
who vegetate sink prematurely into 
old age. The fervid wheels of life re- 
volve upon excitement. If the excite- 
ment be too intense, the wheels take 
fire ; but if the mental stimulus be 
simply pleasurable, it is eminently 
beneficial, 


Every impression reacts on the cir- 
culation, a slight impression produc- 
ing a slight acceleration, a powerful 
impression, producing an arrest more 
or less prolonged. The “shock” of a 
wound and the “pain” of an opera- 
tion cause faintness, sometimes death, 
Indeed, it is useful to know that many 
severe operations are dangerous onl) 
because of the shock or pain, and can 
be performed with impunity if the pa- 
tient first be rendered insensible by 
chloroform. On the other hand, the 
mere irritation of a nerve so as to 
produce severe pain will produce syn- 
cope or death in an animal which is 
very feeble or exhausted. It is possi- 
ble to crush the whole of the upper 
part of the spinal chord (the medulla 
oblongata) without arresting the action 
of the heart, if the animal has been 
rendered insensible by chloroform ; 
whereas without such precautions a 
very slight irritation of the medulla 
suffices to arrest the heart. 

A moment’s reflection will disclose 
the reason of the remarkable differences 
observed in human beings in the mat- 
ter of sensitiveness. ‘The stupid are 
stupid, not simply because their ner- 
vous development is below the average, 
but also because the connection be- 
tween the two great central organs, 
brain and heart, is comparatively lan- 
guid; the pneumogastric is not in them 
a ready channel for the discharge of 
nervous excitement. The sensitiv: 
are sensitive because in them the con- 
nection is rapid and easy. All ner- 
vous excitement must discharge itsell 
through one or more channels; but 
what channels, will depend on the 
native and acquired tendencies of the 
organism. In highly sensitive ani- 
mals a mere prick on the skin can be 
proved to affect the beating of the 
heart ; but you may lacerate a reptile 
without sensibly affecting its pulse. In 
like manner, a pleasurable sight ora sug- 
gestive thought will quicken the pulse 
of an intelligent man, whereas his stupid 
brother may be the spectator of festal or 
solemn scenes and the auditor of noble 
eloquence with scarcely a change. 
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The highly sensitive organism is 
one in which the reactions of sensibil- 
ity on the circulation, and of the cir- 
culation on the sensibility, are most 
direct and rapid. This is often the 
source of weakness and inefficiency— 
as we see in certain feminine natures 
of both sexes, wherein the excessive 
sensitiveness does not lie in an unusual 
development of the nervous centres, but 
in an unusual development of the direct 
connection between brain and heart. 
There are men and women of powerful 
brains in whom this rapid transmission 
of sensation to the heart is not observa- 
ble ; the nervous force discharges itself 
through other channels. There are 
men and women of small brains in 
whom “the irritability” is so great 
that almost every sensation transmits 
its agitating influence to the heart. 

And now we are in a condition to 
appreciate the truth which was confus- 
edly expressed in the ancient doctrine 
respecting the heart as the great emo- 
tional organ. -It still lives in our or- 
dinary speech, but has long been 
banished from the text-books of phy- 
siology, though it is not, in my opinion, 
a whit more unscientific than the mod- 
ern doctrine respecting the brain 
(meaning the cerebral hemispheres) 
as the exclusive organ of sensation. 
That the heart, as a muscle, is not 
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endowed with the property of sensibili- 
ty—a property exclusively possessed 
by ganglionic tissue—we all admit. 
But the heart, as the central organ of 
the circulation, is so indissolubly con- 
nected with every manifestation of 
sensibility, and is so delicately suscep- 
tible to all emotional agitations, that 
we may not improperly regard it as 
the ancients regarded it, in the light 
of the chief’ centre of feeling; for the 
ancients had no conception of the 
heart as an organ specially endowed 
with sensibility—they only thought of 
it as the chief agent of the sensitive 
soul. And is not this the conception 
we moderns form of the brain? We 
do not imagine the cerebral mass, as a 
mere mass, and unrelated to the rest 
of the organism, to have in itself sen- 
sibility ; but we conceive it as the cen- 
tre of a great system, dependent for 
its activity on a thousand influences, 
sensitive because sensibility is the 
form of life peculiar to it, but living 
only in virtue of the vital activities of 
the whole organism. Thus the heart, 
because its actionis momently involved 
in every emotion, and because every 
emotion reacts upon it, may, as truly 
as the brain, be called the great emo- 
tional centre. Neither brain nor heart 
can claim that title exclusively. They 
may claim it together. 
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THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. 


BY JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. 
[Concluded.] 
§ 4. 


Sout. 


But hark! upon my sense 
Comes a fierce hubbub, which would make me fear, 
Could I be frighted. 


ANGEL. 


We are now arrived 
Close on the judgment-court; that sullen howl 
Is from the demons who assemble there. 
It is the middle region, where of old 
Satan appeared among the sons of God, 
To cast his jibes and scoffs at holy Job. 
So now his legions throng the vestibule, 
Hungry and wild, to claim their property, 
And gather souls for hell. Hist to their ery. 


Sout. 


How sour and how uncouth a dissonance! 


DEMONS. 
Low-born clods 
Of brute earth, 
To become gods, 


They aspire 


By a new birth, 
And a score of merits, 

As if ought 

Of the high thought, 
Of the great spirits, 

The powers blest, 


Of the proud dwelling 
Dispossessed, 


Who after expelling 


And an extra grace, 


Could stand in place 
And the glance of fire 


The lords by right, 
The primal owners 

And realm of light, 
Aside thrust, 
Chucked down, 
By the sheer might 

Of a despot’s will, 
Of a tyrant’s frown, 
Their hosts, gave, 

Triumphant still, 
And still unjust, 
Each forfeit crown 

To psalm-droners 

And canting groaners, 
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To every slave, 
And pious cheat, 
And crawling knave, 
Who licked the dust 
Under his feet. 


ANGEL. 


It is the restless panting of their being ; 

Like beasts of prey, who, caged within their bars, 
In a deep hideous purring have their life, 

And an incessant pacing to and fro. 


The mind bold 
And independent, 
The purpose free, 
So we are told, 
Must not think 
To have the ascendant. 
One whose breath 
Before his death ; 
Which fools adore, 
When life is o’er, 
Which rattle and stink, 
F’en in the flesh. 
No flesh hath he ; 
IIa! ha! 


Afresh, afresh, 


As priestlings prate, 


And envy and hate 


DEMONS. 


What’s a saint ? 
Doth the air taint 
A bundle of bones, 
Ha! ha! 


We cry his pardon! 


For it hath died, 
Tis crucified 
Day by day, 
Ha! ha! 
That holy clay, 
Ha! ha! 
And such fudge, 
Is his guerdon 
Before the judge, 
And pleads and atones 
For spite and grudge, 
And bigot mood, 
And greed of blood. 


Sout. 


How impotent they are! and yet on earth 

They have repute for wondrous power and skill ; 
And books describe, how that the very face 

Of th’ evil one, if seen, would have a force 

To freeze the very blood, and choke the life 


Of him who saw it. 


ANGEL. 


In thy trial state 
Thou hadst a traitor nestling close at home, 
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Connatural, who with the powers of hell 

Was leagued, and of thy senses kept the keys, 
And to that deadliest foe unlocked thy heart. 
And therefore is it, in respect of man, 

Those fallen ones show so majestical. 

But, when some child of grace, angel or saint, 
Pure and upright in his integrity 

Of nature, meets the demons on their raid, 
They scud away as cowards from the fight. 
Nay, oft hath holy hermit in his cell, 

Not yet disburdened of mortality, 

Mocked at their threats and warlike overtures ; 
Or, dying, when they swarmed like flies, around, 
Defied them, and departed to his judge. 


DEMONS. 


Virtue and vice, A knave’s pretence. 

Tis all the same ; Ha! ha! Dread of hell-fire, 

Of the venomous flame, A coward’s plea. 

Give him his price, Saint thouch he be, Ha! ha! 
From shrewd good sense He'll slave for hire ; 
Ha! ha! And does but aspire 
To the heaven above 

With sordid aim, Not from love. Ha! ha! 


Sout. 


I see not those false spirits ; shall I see 

My dearest Master, when I reach his throne ? 
Or hear, at least, his awful judgment-word 
With personal intonation, as I now 

Hear thee, not see thee, angel? Hitherto 

All has been darkness since I left the earth ; 
Shall I remain thus sight-bereft all through 
My penance-time? if so, how comes it then 
That I have hearing still, and taste, and touch, 
Yet not a glimmer of that princely sense 
Which binds ideas in one, and makes them live ? 


ANGEL. 


Nor touch, nor taste, nor hearing hast thou now ; 
Thou livest in a world of signs and types, 

The presentations of most holy truths, 

Living and strong, which now encompass thee. 

A disembodied soul, thou hast by right 

No converse with aught else beside thyself; 

But, lest so stern a solitude should load 

And break thy being, in mercy are vouchsafed 

Some lower measures of perception, 

Which seem to thee, as though through channels brought, 
Through ear, or nerves, or palate, which are gone. 
And thou art wrapped and swathed around in dreams, 
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Dreams that are true, yet enigmatical ; 
For the belongings of thy present state, 


Save through such symbols, come not home to thee. 


And thus thou tell’st of space and time and size, 
Of fragrant, solid, bitter, musical, 

Of fire, and of refreshment after fire ; 

As (let me use similitude of earth, 

To aid thee in the knowledge thou dost ask)— 
As ice which blisters may be said to burn. 
Nor hast thou now extension, with its parts 
Correlative,—long habit cozens thee,— 

Nor power to move thyself, nor limbs to move. 
Hast thou not heard of those, who after loss 
Of hand or foot, still cried that they had pains 
In hand or foot, as though they had it still? 
So is it now with thee, who hast not lost 

Thy hand or foot, but all which made up man. 
So will it be, until the joyous day 

Of resurrection, when thou wilt regain 

All thou hast lost, new-made and glorified.— 
—Hlow, even now, the consummated saints 
See God in heaven, I may not explicate :— 
Meanwhile let it suffice thee to possess 

Such means of converse as are granted thee, 
Though till the beatific vision thou art blind ; 
For e’en thy purgatory, which comes like fire, 
Is fire without its light. 


SovuL. 


His will be done! 
I am not worthy e’er to see again 
The face of day ; far less his countenance, 
Who is the very sun. Natheless, in life, 
When I looked forward to my purgatory, 
It ever was my solace to believe, 
That, ere I plunged into th’ avenging flame, 
I had one sight of him to strengthen me. 


ANGEL. 


Nor rash nor vain is that presentiment ; 
Yes,—for one moment thou shalt see thy Lord. 
Thus will it be: what time thou art arraigned 
Before the dread tribunal, and thy lot 

Is cast for ever, should it be to sit 

On his right hand among his pure elect, 

Then sight, or that which to the soul is sight, 
As by a lightning-flash, will come to thee, 

And thou shalt see, amid the dark profound, 
Whom thy soul loveth, and would fain approach, 
One moment; but thou knowest not, my child, 
What thou dost ask: that sight of the Most Fair 
Will gladden thee, but it will pierce thee too. 
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Sout. 


Thou speakest darkly, angel; and an awe 
Falls on me, and I fear lest I be rash. 


ANGEL. 


There was a mortal, who is now above 

In the mid glory ; he, when near to die, 

Was given communion with the Crucified,— 

Such, that the Master’s very wounds were stamped 
Upon his flesh ; and, from the agony 

Which thrilled through body and soul in that embrace, 
Learn that the flame of the Everlasting Love 

Doth burn, ere it transform. 





§ 5. 
- «+ «+ Hark to those sounds! 
They come of tender beings angelical, 
Least and most childlike of the sons of God. 


First Cuorr or ANGELICALS. 





Praise to the Holiest in the height, 


And in the depth be praise : 
In all his words most wonderful ; 


| Most sure in all his ways! 
if To us his elder race he gave To battle and to win, 
if Without the chastisement of pain, Without the soil of sin. 
- 
if ; rr 
i The younger son he willed to be A marvel in his birth: 
4 Spirit and flesh his parents were ; His home was heaven and earth. 
f] 
' The Eternal blessed his child and And sent him hence afar, 
armed, 
To serve as champion in the field Of elemental war. 


To be his vice-roy in the world Of matter, and of sense; 
Upon the frontier, toward the foe, A resolute defence. 


ANGEL. 


We now have passed the gate, and are within 
The house of judgment ; and whereas on earth 
Temples and palaces are formed of parts 
Costly and rare, but all material, 

So in the world of spirits nought is found, 

To mould withal and form a whole, 

But what is immaterial ; and thus 

The smallest portions of this edifice, 

Cornice, or frieze, or balustrade, or stair, 

The very pavement is made up of life— 

Of holy, blessed, and immortal beings, 

Who hymn their Maker's praise continually. 
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Srconp CHom or ANGELICALS. 


Praise tothe Holiest in the height, 
In all his words most wonderful ; 


Woe to thee, man! for he was found 
And lost his heritage of heaven, 


Above him now the angry sky, 
Who once had angels for his friends, 


O man! a savage kindred they : 
He scaled the sea-side cave and clomb 


With now a fear and now a hope, 
From youth to old, from sire to son, 


He dreed his penance age by age; 
Slowly to doff his savage garb, 


And quickened by the Almighty’s 
breath, 
And taught by angel-visitings, 


And learned to call upon his name, 
A household and a fatherland, 


Glory to him who from the mire, 
Elaborated into life 


And in the depth be praise : 
Most sure in all his ways! 


A recreant in the fight ; 
And fellowship with light. 


Around the tempest’s din 
Has but the brutes for kin. 


To flee that monster brood 
The giants of the wood. 


With aids which chance supplied, 
He lived, and toiled, and died. 


And step by step began 
And be again a man. 


And chastened by his rod, 
At length he sought his God ; 


And in his faith create 
A city and a state. 


In patient length of days, 
A people to his praise ! 


Sout. 


The sound is like the rushing of the wind— 
The summer wind—among the lofty pines ; 
Swelling and dying, echoing round about, 

Now here, now distant, wild and beautiful ; 
While scattered from the branches it has stirred, 


Descend eestatic odors. 


Turrp Cyorr or ANGELICALS. 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
In all his words most wonderful ; 


The angels, as beseemingly 
At once were tried and perfected, 


For them no twilight or eclipse ; 
’T was hopeless, all-engulfing night, 


But to the younger race there rose 
And slowly, surely, gracefully, 


And ages, opening out, divide 
And from the hard and sullen mass 


O man! albeit the quickening ray 


Makes him at length what once he was, And heaven grows out of earth; 


And in the depth be praise : 
Most sure in all his ways ! 


To spirit-kind was given, 
And took their seats in heaven. 


No growth and no decay : 
Or beatific day. 


A hope upon its fall ; 
The morning dawned on all. 


The precious and the base, 
Mature the heirs of grace. } 


Lit from his second birth, 
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Yet still between that earth and His journey and its goal— 


heaven— 
A double agony awaits His body and his soul. 
A double debt he has to pay— The forfeit of his sins : 


The chill of death is past, and now The penance-fire begins. 


Glory to him, who evermore By truth and justice reigns ; 
Who tears the soul from out its case, And burns away its stains ! 


. 


ANGEL. 


They sing of thy approaching agony, 

Which thou so eagerly didst question of : 

It is the face of the incarnate God 

Shall smite thee with that keen and subtle pain ; 
And yet the memory which it leaves will be 

A sovereign febrifuge to heal the wound; 

And yet withal it will the wound provoke, 

And aggravate and widen it the more. 


Sow. 


Thou speakest mysteries ; still methinks I know 
To disengage the tangle of thy words : 

Yet rather would I hear thy angel voice, 

Than for myself be thy interpreter. 


ANGEL. 


When then—if such thy lot—thou seest thy Judge, 
The sight of him will kindle in thy heart 

All tender, gracious, reverential thoughts. 

Thou wilt be sick with love, and yearn for him, 
And feel as though thou couldst but pity him, 
That one so sweet should e’er have placed himself 
At disadvantage such, as to be used 

So vilely by a being so vile as thee. 

There is a pleading in his pensive eyes 
Will pierce thee to the quick, and trouble thee. 
And thou wilt hate and loathe thyself; for, though 
Now sinless, thou wilt feel that thou hast sinned, 
As never thou didst feel ; and wilt desire 
To slink away, and hide thee from his sight ; 

And yet wilt have a longing aye to dwell 

Vithin the beauty of his countenance. 

And these two pains, so counter and so keen,— 
The longing for him, when thou seest him not; 
The shame of self at thought of seeing hin, — 
Will be thy veriest, sharpest purgatory. 





— 
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My soul is in my hand: I have no fear,— 
In his dear might prepared for weal or woe. 
But hark ! a deep, mysterious harmony - 
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It floods me, like the deep and solemn sound 
Of many waters. 


ANGEL. 


We have gained the stairs 
Which rise toward the presence-chamber ; there 
A band of mighty angels keep the way 
On either side, and hymn the incarnate God. 


ANGELS OF THE SACRED STAIR. 


Father, whose goodness none can know, but they 
Who see thee face to face, 
By man hath come the infinite display 
Of thine all-loving grace ; 
But fallen man—the creature of a day— 
Skills not that love to trace. 
It needs, to tell the triumph thou hast wrought, 
An angel’s deathless fire, an angel’s reach of thought. 


It needs that very angel, who with awe 
Amid the garden shade, 
The great Creator in his sickness saw, 
Soothed by a creature’s aid, 
And agonized, as victim of the law 
Which he himself had made ; 
For who can praise him in his depth and height, 
But he who saw him reel in that victorious fight ? 


SOUL. 


Hark! for the lintels of the presence-gate 
Are vibrating and echoing back the strain. 


Fourtruy Cuorr or ANGELICALS. 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, And in the depth be praise 
In all his words most wonderful ; Most sure in all his ways! 
The foe blasphemed the holy Lord, As if he reckoned ill, 

In that he placed his puppet man The frontier place to fill. 
lor even in his best estate, With amplest gifts endued, 
A sorry sentinel was he, A being of flesh and blood. 
As though a thing, who for his help Must needs possess a wife, 


Could cope with those proud rebel hosts, Who had angelic life. 


And when, by blandishment of Eve, That earth-born Adam fell, 
Ife shrieked in triumph, and he cried, “ A sorry sentinel. 


The Maker by his word is bound, Escape or cure is none ; 
Ile must abandon to his doom, And slay his darling Son.” 
ANGEL. 


And now the threshold, as we traverse it, é 
Utters aloud its glad responsive chant. ; 
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FirtH Cuyoir oF ANGELICALS. 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
In all his words most wonderful ; 


O loving wisdom of our God! 
A second Adam to the fight 


O wisest love! that flesh and blood 
Should strive afresh against the foe, 
And that a higher gift than grace 
God’s presence and his very self, 

O generous love! that he who smote 


The double agony in man 


And in the garden secretly, 
Should teach his brethren and inspire 


And in the depth be praise: 
Most sure in all his ways ! 


When all was sin and shame, 
And to the rescue came. 


Which did in Adam fail, 
Should strive and should prevail. 


Should flesh and blood refine, 
And essence all-divine. 


In man for man the foe, 
For man should undergo ; 


And on the cross on high, 
To suffer and to die. 


§ 6. 


ANGEL. 


The judgment now is near, for we are come 
Into the veiled presence of our God. 


SOUL. 


I hear the voices that I left on earth. 


ANGEL. 


It is the voice of friends around thy bed, 

Who say the “ Subvenite” with the priest. 

Hither the echoes come; before the throne 

Stands the great angel of the agony, 

The same who strengthened him, what time he knelt 
Lone in the garden shade, bedewed with blood. 

That angel best can plead with him for all 
Tormented souls, the dying and the dead. 


ANGEL OF THE AGONY. 


Jesu! by that shuddering dread which fell on thee ; 
Jesu! by that cold dismay which sickened thee ; 
Jesu! by that pang of heart which thrilled in thee ; 
Jesu! by that mount of sins which crippled thee ; 
Jesu! by that sense of guilt which stifled thee ; 
Jesu! by that innocence which girdled thee ; 

Jesu! by that sanctity which reigned in thee ; 
Jesu! by that Godhead which was one with thee; 
Jesu! spare these souls which are so dear to thee, 
Who in prison, calm and patient, wait for thee ; 








Hasten, Lord, their hour, and bid them come to thee, 
To that glorious home, where they shall ever gaze on thee. 
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Sour. 
I go before my Judge. Ah!.... 
ANGEL. 


. ... Praise to his name! 
The eager spirit has darted from my hold, 
And, with the intemperate energy of love, 
Flies to the dear feet of Emmanuel; 
But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity, 
Which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized, 
And scorched, and shrivelled it; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful throne. 
O happy, suffering soul! for it is safe, 
Consumed, yet quickened, by the glance of God. 


Sov. 


Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be, 

And there in hope the lone night-watches keep, 
Told out for me. 

There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn,— 

There will I sing my sad perpetual strain, 
Until the morn. 

There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne’er can cease 

To throb, and pine, and languish, till possessed 
Of its sole peace. 

There will I sing my absent Lord and love :— 
Take me away, 

That sooner I may rise, and go above, 

And see him in the truth of everlasting day. 


- 


§ 7. 
ANGEL. 


Now let the golden prison ope its gates, 
Making sweet music, as each fold revolves 
Upon its ready hinge. And ye, great powers, 
Angels of purgatory, receive from me 

My charge, a precious soul, until the day, 
When, from all bond and forfeiture released, 
I shall reclaim it for the courts of light. 


Sovuts In PurGatory. 


1. Lord, thou hast been our refuge: in every generation ; 
2. Before the hills were born, and the world was: from age to age thou art 
God. 


3. Bring us not, Lord, very low: for thou hast said, Come back again, ye sons 
of Adam. 
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. A thousand years before thine eyes are but as yesterday: and as a watch 
of the night which is come and gone. 

. Though the grass spring up in the morning; yet in the evening it shall 
shrivel up and die. 


qa 


6. Thus we fail in thine anger; and in thy wrath we are troubled. 
- ry’ . . . - . . 4 . 
7. Thou hast set our sins in thy sight: and our round of days in the light of 


thy countenance. 
8. Come back, O Lord! how long? and be entreated for thy servants. 
. In thy morning we shall be filled with thy mercy: we shall rejoice and be 
in pleasure all our days. 
We shall be glad according to the days of our humiliation; and the years 
in which we have seen evil. 
11. Look, O Lord, upon thy servants and on thy work; and direct their 
children, 
12. And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: and the work of om 
hands direct thou it. 
Glory be to the father and to the Son: and to the Holy Ghost. 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be; world without 
end. Amen. 


1 


. 


ANGEL. 


Softly and gently, dearest, sweetest soul 

In my most loving arms I now enfold thee, 
And, o’er the penal waters, as they roll, 

I poise thee, and I lower thee, and hold thee. 


And carefully I dip thee in the lake, 
And thou, without a sob or a resistance, 


Dost through the flood thy rapid passage take 
Sinking deep, deeper, into the dim distance. 


Angels, to whom the willing task is given, 
Shall tend, and nurse, and lull thee, as thou liest ; 


And masses on the earth, and prayers in heayen, 
Shall aid thee at the throne of the Most Highest. 


Farewell, but not for ever! brother dear, 

Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow ; 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 

And I will come and wake thee on the morrow. 
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(Abridged ) 


THE CHURCH AND MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA. 


1. Byzantine Architecture ; illustrated 
by Examples of Edifices erected in 
the East during the earliest ages of 
Christianity. With Historical and 
Archeological Descriptions. By C. 
Texter and E. P. Putian. Folio. 
London: 1864. 

Epigraphik von Byzantium und 
Constantinopolis, von den diltesten 
Zeiten bis zum J. 1453. Von Dr. 
S. A. Dernier und Dr. A. D. 
MorptTMAnn. 4to. Wien: 1864. 
Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopo- 
litant, 1305-1402, e Codice MS. 
Bibliothece Palat. Vindobonensis ; 
edentibus D. D. Mrktoviscn et 
Mutter. 8vo. 2 vols. Vienne: 
1860-2. 

Die alt-christliche Baudenkmale 
Konstantinopels von V. bis XIL. 
Jahrhundert. Auf Befehl seiner 
Majestiit des Kiénigs aufgenommen 
und b’storisch erldutert von W. 
Sauzenperc. Im Anhange des 
Silentiarius Poeulus Beschreibung 
der heiligen Sophia und der Ambon, 
metrisch tibersetzt und mit Anmerk- 
ungen versehen, von Dr. C. W 
Kortim. Fol. Berlin: 1854. 
Aya Sofia, Constantinople, as re- 
cently restored by Order of H. M. the 
Sultan Abdul Medjid. From the 
original Drawings of Chevalier 
Gasrarp Fossati. Lithographed 
by Lovis Haaue, Esq. Imperial 
folio. London: 1854. 


THERE is not one among the evi- 
dences of Moslem conquest more galling 
to Christian associations than the oe- 
cupation of Justinian’s ancient basilica 
for the purposes of Mohammedan wor- 
ship. ‘The most commonplace sight- 
seer from the west feels a thrill when 
his eye falls for the first time upon 
the flaring cresent which surmounts 
“Sophia’s cupola with golden gleam ;” 
and this emotion deepens into a feel- 
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ing of awe at the mysterious dispensa- 
tions of Providence, when he has 
stood beneath the unaltered and still 
stately dome, and 
“surveyed 
The sanctuary, the while the usurping Moslem 
prayed.” 

For oriental Christians, this sense of 
bitterness is hardly second to that 
with which they regard the Turkish 
occupation of Jerusalem itself. In the 
latter, however they may writhe 
under the political supremacy of their 
unbelieving master, still, as the right of 
access to those monuments which form 
the peculiar object of Christian vene- 
ration is practically undisturbed, they 
are spared the double indignity of 
religious profanation superadded to 
social wrong. But the mosque of St. 
Sophia is, in Christian eyes, a stand- 
ing monument at once of Moslem 
sacrilege and of Christian defeat, the 
sense of which is perpetuated and em- 
bittered by the preservation of its 
ancient, but now desecrated name. 

To an imaginative visitor of the 
modern mosque, it might seem as if the 
structure itself were not unconscious 
of this wrong. The very position of 
the building is a kind of silent protest 
against the unholy use to which its 
Turkish masters have perverted it. 
Like all ancient Christian churches, 
it was built exactly in the line of east 
and west; and, as the great altar, 
which stood in the semicircular apse, 
was directly at the eastern point of the 
building, the worshippers in the old St. 
Sophia necessarily faced directly east- 
ward; and all the appliances of their 
worship were arranged with a view to 
that position. Now, in the exigencies 
of Mohammedan ecclesiology, since the 
worshipper must turn to the Kibla at 
Mecca (that is, in Constantinople, to 
the south-east), the mihrab, or sacred 
niche, in the modern St. Sophia is 
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necessarily placed out of the centre of 
the apse ; and thus the mimber (pulpit), 
the prayer carpets, and the long ranks 
of worshippers themselves, present an 
appearance singularly at variance with 
every notion of architectural harmony, 
being arranged in lines, not parallel, 
but oblique, to the length of the edifice, 
and out of keeping with all the details 
of the original construction. It is as 
though the dead walls of this venerable 
pile had retained more of the spirit of 
their founder than the degenerate sons 
of the fallen Rome of the east, and had 
refused to bend themselves at the will 
of that hateful domination before which 
the living worshippers tamely yielded 
or impotently fled ! 

The mosque of St. Sophia had long 
been an object of curious interest to 
travellers in the east. Their interest, 
‘however, had seldom risen beyond curi- 


-osity ; and it was directed rather toward 


St. Sophia as it is, than to the Christian 
events and traditions with which it 
is connected. For those, indeed, who 
know the grudging and capricious con- 
ditions under which alone a Christian 
visitor is admitted to a mosque, and 
the jealous scrutiny to which he is 
subjected during his visit, it will be 
easy to understand how rare and how 
precarious have been the opportunities 
for a complete or exact study of this, 
the most important of all the monu- 
ments of Byzantine art ; and, notwith- 
standing its exceeding interest for an- 
tiquarian and artistic purposes, far 
more of our knowledge of its details 
was derived from the contemporary 
description of Procopius* or Agathi- 
as,f from the verses of Paulus Silen- 
tiarius,{ from the casual allusions of 
other ancient authorities, and, above all, 
from the invaluable work of Du Cange, 
which is the great repertory of every- 
thing that has been written upon 
ancient or medieval Byzantium, than 
from the observation even of the 
most favored modern visitors of Con- 
stantinople, until the publication of the 

* De Edificiis, lib. i. c. i. + Pp. 152-3. 

+ A very good German version, with most 


valuable notes, is ene to the text of Saitz- 
enberg’s Baudenkmale. 


works named at the head of these 
pages. 

For the elaborate account of the 
present condition of the mosque of St. 
Sophia which we now possess, we are 
indebted to the happy necessity by 
which the Turkish officials, in under- 
taking the recent restoration of the 
building, were led to engage the ser- 
vices of an eminent European archi- 


‘tect, Chevalier Fossati, in whose ad- 


mirable drawings, as lithographed in 
the “ Aya Sofia,” every arch and pil- 
lar of the structure is reproduced. 
The archeological and historical de- 
tails, which lay beyond the province of 
a volume mainly professional in its 
object, are supplied in the learned and 
careful work of M. Salzenberg, who 
during the progress of the restoration 
was sent to Constantinople at the 
cost of the late King of Prussia, for 
the express purpose of copying and 
describing exactly every object which 
might serve to throw light on Byzan- 
tine history, religion, or art, or on the 
history and condition of the ancient 
churca of St. Sophia, the most venera- 
ble monument of them all. 

Nor is it possible to imagine, under 
all the circumstances of the case, a 
combination of opportunities more fa- 
vorable for the purpose. From long 
neglect and injudicious or insufficient 
reparation, the mosque had fallen into 
so ruinous a condition, that, in the year 
1847, the late sultan, Abdul Medjid, 
found it necessary to direct a searching 
survey of the entire building, and 
eventually a thorough repair. In the 
progress of the work, while engaged 
near the entrance of the northern 
transept, M. Fossati discovered, be- 
neath a thin coat of plaster (evidently 
laid on to conceal the design from the 
eyes of true believers) a beautiful 
mosaic picture, almost uninjured, and 
retaining all its original brilliancy of 
color. A further examination showed 
that these mosaics extended through- 
out the building ; and, with a liberality 
which every lover of art must grate- 
fully applaud, the sultan at once ac- 
ceded to the suggestion of M. Fossati, 
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and ordered that the plaster should be 
removed throughout the interior; thus 
exposing once more to view the origi- 
nal decorations of the ancient bavilica. 
It was while the mosque was still 
crowded with the scaffolding erected to 
carry on this most interesting work, 
that M. Salzenberg arrived in Con- 
stantinople. He thankfully acknow- 
ledges the facilities afforded to him, as 
well by the Turkish officials as by 
the Chevalier Fossati; and, although 
the specimens of the purely pictorial 
decorations of the ancient church which 
he has published are not as numerous 
as the reader may possibly expect, yet 
they are extremely characteristic, and 
full of religious as well as of historical 
and antiquarian interest. 

Notwithstanding the beauty and at- 
tractiveness of M. Louis Haghe’s 
magnificent lithographs of Chevalier 
Fossati’s drawings published in the 
“ Aya Sofia,” the subject has received 
in England far less attention than it de- 
serves. There is not an incident in 
Byzantine history with which the 
church of St. Sophia is not associated. 
There is not a characteristic of Byzan- 
tine art of which it does not contain 
abundant examples. It recalls in 
numberless details, preserved in mon- 
uments in which time has wrought 
little change and which the jeal- 
ousy or contempt of the conquerors 
has failed to destroy or even to tra- 
vesty, interesting illustrations of the 
doctrine, the worship, and the discipli- 
nary usages of the ancient Eastern 
Church, which are with difficulty traced, 
at present, in the living system of her 
degenerate representative. To all 
these researches the wider cultivation 
of art and of history, which our age 
has accepted as its calling, ought to 
lend a deeper significance and a more 
solemn interest. St. Sophia ought no 
longer to be amere lounge for the sight- 
seer or a spectacle for the lover of 
the picturesque. 

The history of this venerable church 
may be said to reach back as far as the 
first selection of Byzantium by Constan- 
tine as the new capital of his empire. 
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Originally, the pretensions of Byzan- 
tium to ecclesiastical rank were suffi- 
ciently humble, its bishop being but a 
suffragan of the metropolitan of Hera- 
clea. But, from the date of the trans- 
lation of the seat of empire, Constan- 
tine’s new capital began to rise in 
dignity. The personal importance 
which accrued to the bishop from his 
position at the court of the emperor, 
was soon reflected upon his see. The 
first steps of its upward progress are 
unrecorded; but within little more 
than half a century from the founda- 
tion of the imperial city, the celebrat- 
ed fifth canon of the council which 
was held therein in 381 not only dis- 
tinctly assigned to the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople “the primacy of honor, 
next after the Bishop of Rome,” but, 
by alleging as the ground of this pre- 
cedence the principle “ that Constan- 
tinople is the new Rome,” laid the 
foundation of that rivalry with the 
older Rome which had its final issue 
in the complete separation of the 
Eastern from the Western Church. 
The dignity of the see was repre- 
sented in the beauty and magnificence 
of its churches, and especially of its 
cathedral. One of the considerations 
by which Constantine was influenced 
in the selection of Byzantium for his 
new capital, lay in the advantages for 
architectural purposes which the 
position commanded. The rich and 
various marbles of Proconnesus; the 
unlimited supply of timber from the 
forests of the Euxine; the artistic 
genius and the manual dexterity of the 
architects and artisans of Greece—all 
lay within easy reach of Byzantium ; 
and, freely as Constantine availed 
himself of these resources for the em- 
bellishment of the new city in its pal- 
aces, its offices of state, and its other 
public buildings, the magnificence which 
he exhibited in his churches outstrip- 
ped all his other undertakings. Of 
these churches by far the most mag- 
nificent was that which forms the sub- 
ject of the present notice. Its title is 
often a subject of misapprehension to 
those who, being accustomed to regard 
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“ Sophia” merely as a feminine name, 
are led to suppose that the church of 
Constantine was dedicated to a saint 
so called. The calendar, as well of 
the Greek as of the Latin Church, 
does, it is true, commemorate more 
than one saint named Sophia. Thus 
one Sophia is recorded as having suf- 
fered martyrdom under Adrian, in 
company with her three daughters, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. Another 
is said to have been martyred in one 
of the latter persecutions together with 
St. Irene; and a third is still specially 
venerated as a martyr at Fermo (the 
ancient Firmum). But it was not any 
of these that supplied the title of Con- 
stantine’s basilica. That church was 
dedicated to the AIIA  sOo#lA, — 
the Hoty Wispom; that is, to the 
Divine Logos, or Word of God, under 
the title of the “ Holy Wisdom,” bor- 
rowed by adaptation from the well- 
known prophetic allusion contained in 
the eighth chapter of Proverbs, and 
familiar in the theological language of 
the fourth century. 

The original church, however, which 
Constantine erected in 325-6 was but 
the germ out of which the latter St. 
Sophia grew. The early history of 
St. Sophia is marked by many vicissi- 
tudes, and comprises, in truth, the 
history of four distinct churches, that 
of Constantine, that of Constantius, 
that of Theodosius, and finally that of 
Justinian. 

Thirty-four years after the founda- 
tion of St. Sophia by the first Chris- 
tian emperor, his son, Constantius, 
either because of its insufficient size, 
or owing to some injury which it had 
sustained in an earthquake, rebuilt it, 
and united with it the adjoining church 
of the Jrene, or “ peace” (also built 
by his father), forming both into one 
grand edifice. And, although the 
church of Constantius was not much 
longer lived than that of his father, it 
is memorable as the theatre for sev- 
eral years of the eloquence of St. 
John Chrysostom, while its destrue- 
tion was a monument at once of the 
triumph and of the fall of that great 


father. It was within the walls of 
this church that his more than human 
eloquence was wont to draw, even 
from the light and frivolous audiences 
of that pleasure-loving city, plau- 
dits, the notice of which in his own 
pages reads so strange to modern 
eyes. It was here that he proveked 
the petty malice of the imperial di- 
rectress of fashion, by his inimitable 
denunciation of the indelicacy of fe- 
male dress. Here, too, was enacted 
that memorable scene, which, for deep 
dramatic interest, has seldom been 
surpassed in history—the fallen min- 
ister Eutropius clinging to the altar of 
St. Sophia for protection against the 
popular fury, while Chrysostom, in a 
glorious exordium on the instability of 
human greatness,* disarms the rage 
of the populace by exciting their com- 
miseration for their fallen enemy. 
Nor can we wonder that those who 
had hung entranced upon that elo- 
quent voice should, when it was si- 
lenced by his cruel and arbitrary ban- 
ishment, have recognized a Nemesis 
in the destruction of the church which 
had so often echoed with the golden 
melody of its tones. St. Sophia, by a 
divine judgment, as the people be- 
lieved, was destroyed for the second 
time in 404, in the tumult which fol- 
lowed the banishment of St. John 
Chrysostom. 

The third St. Sophia was built in 
415 by Theodosius the Younger. The 
church of Theodosius lasted longer 
than either of those which went be- 
fore it. It endured through the long 
series of controversies on the Incar- 
nation. It witnessed their first begin- 
ing, and it almost survived their 
close. It was beneath the golden roof 
of the Theodosian basilica that Nes- 
torius scandalized the orthodoxy of 
his flock, and gave the first impulse to 
the controversy which bears his name, 
by applauding the vehement declara- 
tion of the preacher who denied to the 
Virgin Mary the title of mother of 
God. And it was from its ambo or 


* Hom. in Eutropium Patricium. Opp. tom 
iii., p. 399 e¢ seg. (Migne ed.) 
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pulpit that the Emperor Zeno promul- 
gated his celebrated Henoticon—the 
“decree of union” by which he vainly 
hoped to heal the disastrous division. 
The St. Sophia of Theodosius was the 
scene of the first act in the long 
struggle between Constantinople and 
Rome, the great Acacian schism ; 
when, at the hazard of his life, an im- 
petuous monk, one of the fiery “ Sleep- 
less Brotherhood,” pinned the papal 
excommunication on the cope of Aca- 
cius as he was advancing to the altar. 
And it witnessed the close of that pro- 
tracted contest, in the complete and 
unreserved submission to Rome which 
was exacted by the formulary of Pope 
Hormisdas as the condition of recon- 
ciliation. The structure of Theodosius 
stood a hundred and fourteen years— 
from 415 to 529, but perished at 
length in the fifth year of Justinian, in 
a disaster which, for a time, made 
Constantinople all but a desert—the 
memorable battle of the blue and 
green factions of the hippodrome, 
known in history as the Nika sedi- 
tion. 

The restoration of St. Sophia, which 
had been destroyed in the conflagra- 
tion caused by the violence of the riot- 
ers, became, in the view of Justinian, 
a duty of Christian atonement no less 
than of imperial munificence. There 
is no evidence that the burning of the 
church arose from any special act of 
impiety directed against it in particu- 
lar; but it is certain that the ancient 
feuds of the religious parties in the 
east entered vitally as an element of 
discord into this fatal sedition; and 
even the soldiers who had been en- 
gaged on the side of the civil power 
in the repression of the tumult, and 
who were chiefly legionaries enlisted 
from among the Heruli, the most sav- 
age of the barbarian tribes of the em- 
pire, had contributed largely to the 
sacrilegious enormities by which, even 
more than by the destruction of hu- 
man life, the religious feelings of the 
city had been outraged. 

The entire history of the recon- 
struction exhibits most curiously the 
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operation of the same impulse. It 
was undertaken with a large-handed- 
ness, and urged on with an energy, 
which bespeak for other than merely 
human motives. Scarce had Con- 
stantinople begun to recover after the 
sedition from the stupor of its alarm, 
and the affrighted citizens to steal 
back from the Asiatic shore to which 
they had fled in terror with their fam- 
ilies and their most valuable effects, 
when Justinian commissioned Anthe- 
mius of Tralles to prepare the plans 
of the new basilica, on a scale of mag- 
nificence til] then unknown. On the 
23d of February, 532, within forty 
days from the catastrophe, the first 
stone of the new edifice was solemnly 
laid. Orders, to borrow the words of the 
chronicler,* “were issued simultane- 
ously to all the dukes, satraps, judges, 
questors, and prefects” throughout 
the empire, to send in from their sev- 
eral governments pillars, peristyles, 
bronzes, gates, marbles, and all other 
materials suitable for the projected 
undertaking. How efficiently the or- 
der was carried out may yet be read 
in the motley, though magnificent ar- 
ray of pillars and marbles which form 
the most striking characteristic of St. 
Sophia, and which are for the most 
part, as we shall see, the spoil of the 
older glories of Roman and Grecian 
architecture. We shall only mention 
here eight porphyry columns from the 
Temple of the Sun at Baalbec, which 
Aurelian had sent to Rome, and which, 
having come into the possession of a 
noble Roman widow, named Marcia, 
as her dowry, were presented by that 
pious lady to Justinian, as an offering 
untp wWeyiKng pov owrnpiac, “ for the sal- 
vation of her soul.” T 

Indeed, some of the incidents of the 
undertaking are so curious in them- 
selves, and illustrate so curiously the 
manners and feelings of the age, that 
we are induced to select a few of them 
from among a mass of more or less le- 
gendary details, supplied by the anony- 


* Anonymi de Antiquit. Constantinop. (in Ban- 
duri’s Imperium Orientale), p. 55. 
+ Anonymi, p. 55. 
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mous chronicler already referred to, 
whose work Banduri has printed in 
his Imperium Orientale,* and who, 
if less trustworthy than Procopius or 
the Silentiary, has preserved a much 
greater amount of the traditionary 
gossip connected with the building. 

For the vastly enlarged scale of 
Justinian’s structure, it became neces- 
sary to make extensive purchases in 
the immediate circuit of the ancient 
church; and, as commonly happens, 
the demands of the proprietors rose in 
proportion to the necessity in which 
the imperial purchaser was placed. 
It is interesting to contrast the differ- 
ent spirit in which each sought to use 
the legal rights of a proprietor. 

The first was a widow, named 
Anna, whose tenement was valued by 
the imperial commissaries at eighty- 
five pounds of gold. This offer on the 
part of the commissary the widow un- 
hesitatingly refused, and declared that 
she would consider her house cheap 
at fifty hundred-weight of gold; but 
when Justinian, in his anxiety to se- 
cure the site, did not hesitate to wait 
upon the widow herself in person, she 
was so struck by his condescension, 
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acted a far larger sum, and obstinately 
refused to abate his demand. Justin- 
ian, in his eagerness, was disposed to 
yield; but Strategus, the prefect of 
the treasury, begged the emperor to 
leave the matter in his hands, and 
proceeded to arrest the obdurate pro- 
prietor and throw him into prison. 
It chanced that Antiochus was a pas- 
sionate lover of the sports of the hip- 
podrome, and Strategus so timed the 
period of his imprisonment that it 
would include an unusually attractive 
exhibition in the hippodrome—what 
in the language of the modern turf 
would be called “the best meeting of 
the season.” At first Antiochus kept 
up a determined front ; but, as the 
time of the games approached, the 
temptation proved too strong; his 
resolution began to waver; and, at 
length, when the morning arrived, he 
“bawled out lustily ” from the prison, 
and promised that, if he were released 
in time to enjoy his favorite spectacle, 
he would yield up possession on the 
emperor’s own terms. By this time 
the races had begun, and the emperor 
had already taken his seat; but Stra- 
tegus did not hesitate to have the 


sport suspended, led Antiochus at 
once to the emperor’s tribunal, and, 
in the midst of the assembled specta- 
tors, completed the negotiation.* 


and so fired by the contagion of his 
pious enthusiasm, that she not only 
surrendered the required ground, but 
refused all payment for it in money: 
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only praying that she might be buried 
near the spot, in order that, from the 
site of her former dwelling itself, she 
“might claim the purchase-money on 
the day of judgment.” She was 
buried, accordingly, near the Skeuophy- 
lacium, or treasury of the sacred ves- 
sels.f 

Very different, but yet hardly less 
characteristic of the time, was the con- 
duct of one Antiochus, a eunuch, and 
ostiarius of the palace. His house 


A third was a cobbler, called by the 
classic name of Xenophon. His sole 
earthly possession was the stall in 
which he exercised his trade, abutting 
on the wall of one of the houses doomed 
to demolition in the clearance of the 
new site. A liberal price was offered 
for the stall; but the cobbler, al- 
though he did not refuse to surrender 
it, whimsically exacted, as a condition 
precedent, that the several factions of 
the charioteers should salute him, in 


the same way as they saluted the em- 
peror, while passing his seat in the 
hippodrome. Justinian agreed ; but 
took what must be considered an un- 
generous advantage of the simple man 
of leather. The letter of Xenophon’s 
condition was fulfilled. He was placed 
* Anonymi, p. 59. 


stood on the spot now directly under 
the great dome, and was valued by 
the imperial surveyor at thirty-five 
pounds of gold. But Antiochus ex- 

* Under the title Anonymi de Antiquitatibus 
Constantinopoleos. The third part is devoted 
entirely to a “History and Description of the 


Church of St. Sophia.” 
t Anonymi, p. 58. 
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in the front of the centre tribune, gor- 
geously arrayed in a scarlet and white 
robe. The factions, as they passed his 
seat in procession, duly rendered the 
prescribed salute ; but the poor cobbler 
was balked of his anticipated triumph, 
being compelled, amid the derisive 
cheers and laughter of the multitude, 
to receive the salute with his back 
turned to the assembly ! * 

But it is around the imperial build- 
er himself that the incidents of the 
history of the work, and still more its 
legendary marvels, group themselves 
in the pages of the anonymous chron- 
icler. For although the chief archi- 
tect, Anthemius, was assisted by Aga- 
thias, by Isidorus of Miletus, and by a 
countless staff of minor subordinates, 
Justinian, from the first to the last, 
may be truly said to have been the 
very life and soul of the undertaking, 
and the director even of its smallest 
details). From the moment when, at 
the close of the inauguratory prayer, 
he threw the first shovelful of mortar 
into the foundation, till its solemn 
opening for worship on Christmas-day, 
538, his enthusiasm never abated, nor 
did his energy relax. Under the 
glare of the noon-day sun, while others 
were indulging in the customary siesta, 
Justinian was to be seen, clad in a 
coarse linen tunic, staff in hand, and 
his head bound with a cloth, directing, 
encouraging, and urging on the 
workmen, stimulating the industrious 
by liberal donations, visiting the loiter- 
ers with his displeasure. Some of his 
expedients, as detailed by the chronic- 
ler, are extremely curious. We shall 
mention only one. In order to expe- 
dite the work, it was desirable to in- 
duce the men to work after-hours. 
The natural way of effecting this 
would have been to offer them a pro- 
portionate increase of pay; but Jus- 
tinian chose rather to obtain the same 
result indirectly. Accordingly, he was 
accustomed—if our authority can be 
relied on—to scatter a quantity of 
coins about the building; and the 
workmen, afraid to search for them in 

* Anonymi, p. 59. 
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the open day, were led to continue 
their work till the shades of evening 
began to fall, in order that they might 
more securely carry off the spoil un- 
der cover of the darkness! 

Some of the building operations which 
this writer describes are equally singu- 
lar. The mortar, to secure greater 
tenacity, was made with barley-water ; 
the foundations were filled up with 
huge rectangular masses, fifty feet 
long, of a concrete of lime and sand, 
moistened with barley-water and other 
glutinous fluid, and bound together by 
wicker framework. The tiles or bricks 
of which the cupola was formed were 
made of Rhodian clay, so light that 
twelve of them did not exceed the 
weight of one ordinary tile. The pil- 
lars and buttresses were built of cubi- 
eal and triangular blocks of stone, with 
a cement made of lime and oil, sol- 
dered with lead, and bound, within and 
without, with clamps of iron. 

It is plain, however, that these par- 
ticulars, however curious they may 
seem, are not to be accepted implicitly, 
at least if they are judged by the pal- 
pable incredibility of some of the other 
statements of the writer. The super- 
natural appears largely as an element 
in his history. On three several oc- 
casions, according to this chronicler, 
the emperor was favored with angelic 
apparitions, in which were imparted 
to him successive instructions, first as 
to the plan of the building, again as to 
urging on its progress, and finally as 
to finding funds for its completion, 
One of these narratives is extremely 
curious, as showing the intermixture 
of earth and heaven in the legendary 
notions of the time. A boy, during 
the absence of the masons, had been 
left in charge of their tools, when, as 
the boy believed, one of the eunuchs 
of the palace, in a resplendent white 
dress, came to him, ordered him at once 
to call back the masons, that the work 
of heaven might not be longer retard- 
ed. On the boy’s refusing to quit the 
post of which he had been left in 
charge, the supposed eunuch volun- 
teered to take his place, and swore “ by 
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the wisdom of God ” that he would not 
depart from the place till the boy should 
return. Justinian ordered all the eu- 
nuchs of the palace to be paraded be- 
fore the boy ; and on the boy’s declar- 
ing that the visitor who had appeared 
to him was not any of the number, at 
once concluded that the apparition was 
supernatural; but, while he accepted 
the exhortation to greater zeal and 
energy in forwarding the work, he took 
a characteristic advantage of the oath 
by which the angel had sworn not to 
leave the church till the return of his 
youthful messenger. Without permit- 
ting the boy to go back to the building 
where the angel had appeared to him, 
Justinian sent him away to the Cyc- 
lades for the rest of his life, in order 
that the perpetual presence and pro- 
tection of the angel might thus be se- 
cured for the church, which that di- 
vine messenger was pledged never to 
leave till the boy should return to re- 
lieve him at his post! * 

Without dwelling further, however, 
on the legendary details, we shall find 
marvels enough in the results, such as 
they appear in the real history of the 
building, And perhaps the greatest 
marvel of all is the shortness of the 
period in which so vast a work was 
completed, the new church being actu- 
ally opened for worship within less 
than seven years from the day of the 
conflagration. Ten thousand workmen 
were employed on the edifice, if it be 
irue that a hundred master-builders, 
each of whom had a hundred men un- 
der him, were engaged to accelerate 
and complete the undertaking. For 
the philosophical student of history, 
there is a deep subject of study in the 
bare enumeration of the materials 
brought together for this great Chris- 
tian enterprise, and of the various 
quarters from which they were collect- 
ed. It is not alone the rich assortment 
of precious marbles—the spotless 
white of Paros; the green of Crocez ; 
the biue of Libya; together with parti- 
colored marbles in a variety hardly 
ever equalled before—the costly cipol- 


+ Anonymi, p. 61. 





line, the rose-veined white marble of 
Phrygia, the curiously streaked black 
marble of Gaul, and the countless va- 
rieties of Egyptian porphyry and gra- 
nite. Far more curious is it to con- 
sider how the materials of the structure 
were selected so as to present in them- 
selves a series of trophies of the tri- 
umphs of Christianity over all the 
proudest forms of worship in the old 
world of paganism. In the forest of 
pillars which surround the dome and 
sustain the graceful arches of the gy- 
neconitis, the visitor may still trace the 
spoils of the Temple of the Sun 
at Baalbec, of the famous Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, or that of 
the Delian Apollo, of Minerva at 
Athens, of Cybele at Cyzicus, and of a 
host of less distinguished shrines of 
paganism. When the mere cost of 
the transport of these massive monu- 
ments to Constantinople is taken into 
account, all wonder ceases at the vast- 
ness of the sums which are said to 
have been expended in the work. It 
is easy to understand how, “before 
the walls had risen two cubits from 
the ground, forty-five thousand two 
hundred pounds were consumed.” * It 
is not difficult to account for the enor- 
mous general taxation, the oppressive 
exactions from individuals, the percen- 
tages on prefects’ incomes, and the de- 
ductions from the salaries of judges 
and professors, which went to swell 
the almost fabulous aggregate of the 
expenditure ; and there is perhaps an 
economical lesson in the legend of the 
apparition of the angel, who, when the 
building had risen as far as the cupola, 
conducted the master of the imperial 
treasury to a subterranean vault in 
which eighty hundred weight of gold 
were discovered ready for the comple- 
tion of the work! f 

Even independently of the building 
itself and its artistic decorations, the 
yalue of the sacred furniture and ap- 
pliances exceeded all that had ever be- 
fore been devised. The sedilia of the 


* Gibbon's * Decline and Fall,” vol. iii. p. 523. 
t Anonymi, p. 62. 
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priests and the throne of the patriarch 
were of silver gilt. The dome of the 
tabernacle was of pure gold, ornament- 
ed with golden lilies, and surmounted 
by a gold cross seventy-five pounds 
weight and encrusted with precious 
stones. All the sacred vessels—chalic- 
es, beakers, ewers, dishes, and patens, 
were of gold. The candelabra which 
stood on the altar, on the ambo, and 
on the upper gynconitis; the two co- 
lossal candelabra placed at either side 
of the altar; the dome of the ambo; 
the several crosses within the bema; 
the pillars of the iconastasis ; the cov- 
ers of the sacred books—all were 
likewise of gold, and many of them 
loaded with pearls, diamonds, and car- 
buncles. The sacred linens of the al- 
tar and the communion cloths were 
embroidered with gold and _ pearls. 
But when it came to the construction 
of the altar itself, no single one of 
these costly materials was considered 
sufficiently precious. Pious ingenuity 
was tasked to its utmost to devise ¢ 
new and richer substance, and the 
table of the great altar was formed of 
a combination of all varieties of preci- 
ous materials. Into the still fluid mass 
of molten gold were thrown pearls and 
other gems, rubies, crystals, topazes, 
sapphires, onyxes, and amethysts, 
blended in such proportions as might 
seem best suited to enhance to the 
highest imaginable limit the costliness 
of what was prepared as the throne of 
the Most High on earth! And to this 
combination of all that is most precious 
in nature, art added all the wealth at 
its disposal, by the richness of the 
chasing and the elaborateness and 
beauty of the design. 

The total cost of the structure has 
been variously estimated. It amount- 
ed, according to the aneient authorities, 
to “three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds ;” but whether these were 
of silver or of gold is not expressly 
stated. Gibbon* leaves it to each 
reader, “ according to the measure of 
his belief,” to estimate it in one or the 


* “Decline and Fall,” vol. iii., p. 523. 
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other metal; but Mr. Neale* is not 
deterred by the sneer of Gibbon from 
expressing his “ belief that gold must 
be intended.” According to this sup- 
position the expenditure, if this can be 
believed possible, would have reached 
the enormous sum of thirteen millions 
sterling! 

It was, no doubt, with profound 
self-gratulation that, at the end of al- 
most six years of anxious toil, Justini- 
an received the intelligence of the com- 
pletion of this great labor of love. At 
his special entreaty, the last details 
had been urged forward with head- 
long haste, in order that all might be 
ready for the great festival of Christ- 
mas in the year 538; and his archi- 
tect had not disappointed his hopes. 
There is some uncertainty as to the 
precise date of the dedication ; and in- 
deed it is probable that the festival 
may have extended over several days, 
and thus have been assigned to different 
dates by different writers. But when 
it came (probably on Chrismas eve, 
December 24, 538) it was a day of 
triumph for Justinian. A thousand 
oxen, a thousand sheep, a thousand 
swine, six hundred deer, ten thousand 
poultry, and thirty thousand measures 
of corn, were distributed to the poor. 
Largesses to a fabulous amount were 
divided among the people. The em- 
peror, attended by the patriarch and 
all the great officers of state, went in 
procession from his palace to the en- 
trance of the church. But, from that 
spot, as though he would claim to be 
alone in the final act of offering, Jus- 
tinian ran, unattended, to the foot of 
the ambo, and with arms outstretched 
and lifted up in the attitude of prayer, 
exclaimed in words which the event 
has made memorable: “ Glory to God, 
who hath accounted me worthy of 
such a work! I have conquered thee, 
O Solomon !” 

Justinian’s works in St. Sophia, how- 
ever, were not destined to cease with 
this first completion of the building. 
Notwithstanding the care bestowed on 


* “Eastern Charch,” vol. i., p. 237. 
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the dome, the selection of the lightest 
materials for it, and the science em- 
ployed in its construction, an earth- 
quake which occurred in the year 558 
overthrew the semi-dome at the east 
end of the church. Its fall was follow- 
ed by that of the eastern half of the 
great dome itself; and in the ruin per- 
ished the altar, the tabernacle, and the 
whole bema, with its costly furniture 
and appurtenances. This catastrophe, 
however, only supplied a new incentive 
to the zeal of Justinian. Anthemius 
and his fellow-laborers were now 
dead, but the task of repairing the in- 
jury was entrusted to Isidorus the 
Younger, nephew of the Isidorus who 
had been associated with Anthemius in 
the original construction of the church. 
It was completed, and the church re- 
dedicated, at the Christmas of the year 
561; nor can it be doubted that the 
change which Isidorus now introduced 
in the proportions of the dome, by add- 
ing twenty-five feet to its height, con- 
tributed materially as well to the ele- 
gance of the dome itself as to the gen- 
eral beauty of the church and the har- 
mony of its several parts. 

The church of Justinian thus com- 
pleted may be regarded as substan- 
tially the same building which is now 
the chief temple of Islam. The few 
modifications which it has undergone 
will be mentioned in the proper place ; 
but it may be convenient to describe 
the building, such as it came from the 
hands of its first founder, before we 
proceed to its later history. 

St. Sophia, in its primitive form, 
may be taken as the type of Byzan- 
tine ecclesiology in almost all its details. 
Although its walls enclose what may 
be roughly* called a square of 241 
feet, the internal plan is not inaptly 
described as a Greek cross, of which 
the nave and transepts constitute the 
arm, while the aisles, which are sur- 
mounted by the gynzconitis, or women’s 
gallery, may be said to complete it 
into a square, within which the cross 


* This isnot exactly true. The precise dimen- 
sions of the building (excluding the apse and 
narthex) are 241 feet by 226 feet. 


is inscribed. The head of the cross is 
prolonged at the eastern extremity 
into a slightly projecting apse. The 
aisle is approached at its western end 
through a double narthex or porch, ex- 
tending over the entire breadth of the 
building, and about 100 feet in depth ; 
so that the whole length of the strue- 
ture, from the eastern wall of the apse 
to the wall of the outer porch, is about 
340 feet. In the centre, from four 
massive piers, rises the great dome, be- 
neath which, to the east and to the 
west, spring two great semi-domes, the 
eastern supported by three, the west- 
ern by two, semi-domes of smaller di- 
mensions. The central of the three 
lesser semi-domes, to the east, consti- 
tutes the roof of the apse to which al- 
lusion has already been made. The 
piers of the dome (differing in this re- 
spect from those of St. Peter’s at 
Rome) present from within a singularly 
light and elegant appearance ;_ they 
are nevertheless constructed with great 
strength and solidity, supported by 
four massive buttresses, which, in the 
exterior, rise as high as the base of 
the dome, and are capacious enough to 
contain the exterior staircases of the 
gynexconitis. The lightness of the 
dome-piers is in great part due to the 
lightness of the materials of the dome 
itself already described. The diame- 
ter of the dome at its base is 100 feet, 
its height at the central point above 
the floor is 179 feet, the original height, 
before the reconstruction in 561, hav- 
ing been twenty-five feet less.* The ef- 
fect of this combination of domes, semi- 
domes, and plane arches, on entering the 
nave, is singularly striking. It consti- 
tutes, in the opinion of the authors of 
“ Byzantine. Architecture,” what may 
regarded as the characteristic beauty be 
of St. Sophia; and the effect is height- 
ened in the modern mosque by the 
nakedness of the lower part of the 


* Later Greek authorities, for the purpose of 
exalting the glories of the older church, allege 
that the second dome is fifteen feet lower than 
the first; and even Von Hammer ge seemeeage 
und der Bosporus, vol. i., p. 346) adopts this 
view, But Zonaras and the older writers agree 
that the height was increased by twenty-five feet, 
See Neale’s ** Eastern Church,” vol. i., p. 239. 
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building, and by the absence of those 
appurtenances of a Christian church,— 
as the altar, the screen, and the ambo, 
—which, by arresting the eye in more 
minute observation, withdrew it in the 
Christian times from the general pro- 
portions of the structure. This effect 
of lightness is also increased by num- 
erous windows, which encircle the 
tympanum. They are twenty-four in 
number, small, low, and circular-head- 
ed; and in the spaces between them 
spring the twenty-four groined ribs of 
the dome, which meet in the centre 
and divide the vault into twenty-four 
equal segments. The interior was 
richly decorated with mosaic work. 
At the four angles beneath the dome 
were four colossal figures of winged 
seraphim; and from the summit of 
the dome looked down that majestic 
face of Christ the Sovereign Judge, 
which still remains the leading type 
of our Lord’s countenance in the 
school of Byzantine art, and even in 
the Latin reproductions of it fills the 
mind with a feeling of reverence and 
awe, hardly to be equalled by any other 
production of Christian art. The ex- 
terior of the dome is covered with lead, 
and it was originally surmounted by a 
stately cross, which in the modern 
mosque is replaced by a gigantic 
crescent fifty yards in diameter; on 
the gilding of this ornament Murad 
Ill. expended 50,000 ducats, and the 
glitter of it in the sunshine is said to 
be visible from the summit of Mount 
Olympus—a distance of a hundred 
miles. To an eye accustomed to the 
convexity of the cupola of western 
churches, the interior height of the 
dome of Sophia is perhaps somewhat 
disappointing, especially considering 
the name “ aerial,” by which it is called 
by the ancient authorities. This name, 
however, was given to it, not so much 
to convey the idea of lightness or 
“ airiness” in the structure, as because 
its proportions, as designed by the ar- 
chitect, were intended to represent or 
reproduce the supposed convexity of 
the “ aerial vault” itself. 

With Justinian’s St. Sophia begins 
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what may be called the second or 
classic period of Byzantine archeology. 
It is proper, therefore, that we should 
describe, although of necessity very 
briefly, its general outline and arrange- 
ments. 

With very few exceptions, the 
Greek churches of the earlier period 
(including the older church of St. 
Sophia, whether as originally built by 
Constantine and restored by his son, 
or as rebuilt by Theodosius) were of 
that oblong form which the Greeks 
called “ dromic” and which is known in 
the west as the type of the basilica. 
The present St. Sophia, on the con- 
trary, may be regarded as practically 
the type of the cruciform structure. 
This cruciform appearance, however, 
is, as has been already explained, con- 
fined to the internal arrangement, the 
exterior presenting the appearance of 
a square, or if the porch be regarded 
as part of the church, of an oblong 
rectangle. 

To begin with the narthex or porch : 
—That of St. Sophia is double, con- 
sisting of an outer (exonarthex) as 
well as an inner (esonarthex) porch. 
Most Byzantine churches have but a 
single narthex—often a lean-to against 
the western wall; and in some few 
churches the narthex is altogether 
wanting. But in St. Sophia it is a 
substantive part of the edifice ; and, 
the roof of the inner compartment be- 
ing arched, it forms the substructure 
of the western gyneconitis, or wo- 
men’s choir, which is alsocarried upon 
a series of unrivalled arches support- 
ed by pillars, most of which are his- 
torical, around the northern and south- 
ern sides of the nave. The outer 
porch is comparatively plain, and com- 
municates with the inner one by five 
marble doorways (of which one is now 
walled up), the doors being of bronze, 
wrought in floriated crosses, still dis- 
tinguishable, although much mutilated 
by the Turkish occupants. The in- 
ner porch is much more rich, the floor 
of watered marble, and the walls lined 
with marbles of various colors and with 
richly carved alabaster. It opens on 
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the church by nine gates of highly- 
wrought bronze; over the central por- 
tal is a well-preserved group in mosaic, 
bearing the inscription: Eipyvy tun 
"Eyw eiue Td O0¢ Tov koonoi—and rep- 
resenting our Lord, with the Virgin 
and St. John the Baptist on either 
hand, in the act of giving with uplifted 
right hand his benediction to an 
emperor (no doubt Justinian) pros- 
trate at his feet. This group is rep- 
resented in one of M. Salzenberg’s 
plates; and it is specially interesting 
for the commentary, explanatory of 
the attitude of our Lord, given in the 
poem of Paul the Silentiary, accord- 
ing to whom the position of our Lord’s 
fingers represents, in the language of 
signs then received, the initial and 
final letters of the sacred name, [5 X=: 


"Eoxe 0& SaxtvAa teivew 

Ackirepng ate pivov defovta megatvoxov. 
The outstretched forefinger meant I; 
the bent second finger, C or =; the 
third finger applied to the thumb, X ; 
and the little finger, y. It may also be 
noted that Justinian in this curious 
group is represented with the nimbus. 
During the progress of the restoration 
of the building in 1847, this mosaic 
was uncovered, and exactly copied ; 
but like all the other mosaics which 
contain representations of the human 
form, it has been covered with canvas, 
and again carefully coated with plas- 
ter. It was on the phiale or fountain 
of the outer court of this narthex that 
the famous palindromic inscription was 
placed : 


Ni¥ON ANOMHMATA MH MONAN OF¥IN. 


‘*Wash thy sins, not thy countenance only.” 


The interior of St. Sophia, exclus- 
ive of the women’s choir, consisted of 
three great divisions—the nave, which 
was the place of the laity; the soleas, 
or choir, which was assigned to the as- 
sisting clergy of the various grades ; 
and the bema, or sanctuary, the semi- 
circular apse at the eastern end in 
which the sacred mysteries were cele- 
brated, shut off from the soleas by the 
inconastasis or screen, and flanked by 
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two smaller, but similar, semicircular 
recesses ; the diaconicon, correspond- 
ing with the modern vestry; and the 
prothesis, in which the bread and wine 
were prepared for the eucharistic of- 
fering, whence they were carried, in 
the procession called the “Great En- 
trance,” to the high altar within the 
bema. 

The position of these several parts 
is still generally traceable in the mod- 
ern mosque, although, the divisions 
having been all swept away, there is 
some controversy as to details. 

The nave, of course, occupies the 
western end, and is entered directly 
from the porch. It was separated from 
the soleas, or choir, at the ambo—the 
pulpit, or more properly gallery, which 
was used not only for preaching, but also 
for the reading or chanting of the lessons 
and the gospel, for ecclesiastical an- 
nouncements or proclamations, and in 
St. Sophia for the coronation of the 
emperor. The ambo of St. Sophia was 
avery massive and stately structure 
of rich and costly material and of most 
elaborate workmanship ; it was crown- 
ed by a canopy orbaldachin, surmount- 
ed by a solid golden cross a hundred 
pounds in weight. All trace of the 
ambo has long disappeared from the 
mosque; but from the number of cler- 
gy, priests, deacons, subdeacons, lec- 
tors, and singers (numbering, even on 
the reduced scale prescribed by Jus- 
tinian, 585) which the soleas was de- 
signed to accommodate, as well as from 
other indications, it is believed that the 
ambo, which was at the extreme end 
of the soleas, must have stood under 
the dome, a little to the east of the 
centre. The seat of the emperor was 
on the left side of the soleas, immedi- 
ately below the seats of the priests, 
close to the ambo, and opposite to the 
throne of the patriarch. The seats 
assigned in the present patriarchal 
church to the princes of Wallachia and 
Moldavia correspond in position to 
those formerly occupied by the throne 
of the emperor andare directly opposite 
that of the patriarch. Beside its sa- 
cred uses, the ambo of St. Sophia was 
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the scene of many a striking incident 
in Byzantine history. The reader of 
Gibbon will recall the graphic picture 
of Heracleonas compelled by the tur- 
bulent multitude to appear in the ambo 
of St. Sophia with his infant nephew 
in his arms for the purpose of receiv- 
ing their homage to the child as em- 
peror ;* or his still more vivid de- 
scription of the fivesons of Copronimus, 
of whom the eldest, Nicephorus, had 
been made blind, and the other four 
had their tongues cut out, escaping 
from their dungeon and taking sanctu- 
ary in St. Sophia. There are few 
more’ touching stories in all the bloody 
annals of Byzantium than that which 
presents the blind Nicephorus employ- 
ing that faculty of speech which had 
been spared in him alone, by appeal- 
ing from the ambo on behalf of his 
mute brothers to the pity and protec- 
tion of the people ! f 

But it was upon the bema of St. 
Sophia, as we have already seen, that 
the wealth and pious munificence of 
Justinian were most lavishly expend- 
ed. It was shut off from the soleas 
by the inconastasis, which in Byzap- 
tine art is a screen resembling, in all 
except its position, the rood-screen of 
western architecture, and derived its 
name from the sacred pictures (¢xovec) 
represented upon it. In that of St. 
Sophia the material was silver, the 
lower part being highly wrought with 
arabesque devices, and the upper com- 
posed of twelve pillars, twined two and 
two, and separated by panels on which 
were depicted in oval medallions the 
figures of our Lord, his Virgin Mother, 
and the prophets and apostles. It 
had three doors; the central one 
(called 4a vipa, “sacred door”) lead- 
ing directly to the altar, that on the 
right to the diaconicon, and that on the 
left to the prothesis. The figures on 
either side of the central door, following 
what appears to have been the univer- 
sal rule, were those of our Lord and 
the Virgin, and above the door stood a 
massive cross of gold. The altar, with 


* “Decline and Fall,” vol. iv., p. 403. 
t Jbid., vol. iv., p. 413, 
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its canopy or tabernacle, has been al- 
ready described. The synthronus, or 
bench with stalls, for the officiating 
bishop and clergy, are at the back of 
the altar along the circular wall of the 
bema. The seats were of silver gilt. 
The pillars which separated them were 
of pure gold. All this costly and 
gorgeous structure has of course dis- 
appeared from the modern mosque. 
The eye now ranges without interrup- 
tion from the entrance of the royal 
doors to the very extremity of the 
bema ;—the only objects to arrest ob- 
servation being the sultan’s gallery 
(maksure), which stands at the left or 
north side of the bema; the mimber, or 
pulpit for the Friday prayer, which is 
placed at the right or southern end of 
the ancient inconastasis ; the mahfil, or 
ordinary preaching pulpit, in the cen- 
tre of the mosque; and the mihrab, or 
sacred niche, which is at the south-east 
side of the bema. 

It was more difficult, in converting 
the church into a mosque, to get rid of 
the numerous sacred pictures in gold 
and mosaic which adorned the walls 
and arches. Accordingly, instead of 
attempting to remove or destroy them, 
the Moslem invaders of the church 
were content with covering all these 
Christian representations with a coat 
of plaster; and thus in the late re- 
paration of the mosque, the architect, 
having removed the plaster, was ena 
bled to have copies made of all the 
groups which still remained uninjured. 
Of the principal of them M. Salzen- 
berg has given fac-similes. On the 
great western arch was represented 
the Virgin Mary, with Sts. Peter and 
Paul. On the side walls of the nave, 
above the women’s choir upon either 
side, were figures, in part now defaced, 
of prophets, martyrs, and other saints. 
M. Salzenberg has reproduced in his 
volume Sts. Anthemius, Basil, Grego- 
ry, Dionysius the Areopagite, Nicolas 
of Myra, Gregory the Armenian apos- 
tle, and the prophets Jeremiah, Isaiah, 
and Habakkuk. On the great eastern 
arch was a group consisting of the Vir- 


gin Mary, St. John the Baptist, and 
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the Emperor John Palzologus, the 
last Christian restorer of the building; 
but these figures—and still more the 
group which decorated the arch of the 
bema, our Lord, the Virgin, and the 
Archangel Michael—are now much 
defaced. Much to the credit of the 
late sultan, however, he not only de- 
clined to permit the removal of these 
relics of ancient Christian art, but 
gave orders that every means should 
be taken to preserve them; at the 
‘same time directing that they should 
be carefully concealed from Moslem 
eyes, as before, by a covering of plas- 
. ter, the outer surface of which is deco- 
rated in harmony with those portions 
of the ancient mosaic, which, not con- 
taining any object inconsistent with 
the Moslem worship, have been restor- 
ed to their original condition. Ac- 
cordingly, the winged seraphim at the 
angles of the buttresses which support 
the dome have been preserved, and, 
to a Christian visitor, appear in strange 
contrast with the gigantic Arabic in- 
scriptions in gold and colors which 
arrest the eye upon cither side of the 
nave and within the dome, commem- 
orating the four companions of the 
Prophet, Abu-bekr, Omar, Osman, and 
Ali. 

But there is one characteristic of St. 
Sophia which neither time nor the 
revolutions which time has brought 
have been able to efface or even sub- 
stantially to modify—the strikingly 
graceful and elegant, although far from 
classically correct, grouping of the pil- 
lars which support the lesser semi- 
domes and the women’s choir. It 
would be impossible, without the aid 
of a plan, to convey any idea of the 
arrangement of this matchless assem- 
blage of columns, which, as we have 
a'ready observed, are even less pre- 
cious for the intrinsic richness and 
beauty of their material than for the 
interesting associations which their 
presence in a Christian temple in- 
volves. Most of these may still be 
identified. The eight red porphyry 
pillars standing, two and two, under 
the semi-domes at either end’ of the 
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nave, are the celebrated columns from 
the Temple of the Sun, already re- 
corded as the gift of Marcia, offered 
by her “ for the salvation of her soul.” 
The eight pillars of green serpentine 
which support the women’s choir, at 
either side of the nave, are from the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus; and 
among the remaining pillars on the 
ground floor, twenty-four in number, 
arranged in groups of four, are still 
pointed out representatives of almost 
every form of the olden worship of 
the Roman empire—spoils of the pa- 
gan temples of Athens, Delos, Troas, 
Cyzicus, and other sanctuaries of the 
heathen gods. 

Less grand, but hardly less grace- 
ful. are the groups of pillars, sixty- 
seven in number, in the women’s choir 
above the aisles and the inner porch. 
The occasional absence of uniformity 
which they present, differing from 
each other in material, in color, in 
style, and even in height, although it 
may offend the rules of art, is by no 
means ungrateful to the eye. In the 
total number of the pillars of St. 
Sophia, which is the broken number 
one hundred and seven, there is sup- 
posed to be a mystie allusion to the 
seven pillars of the House of Wis- 
dom.* 

Such was St. Sophia in the days of 
its early glory—a fitting theatre for 
the stately ceremonial which consti- 
tuted the peculiar characteristic of the 
Byzantine court and Church. On all 
the great festivals of the year—Christ- 
mas, Epiphany, Palm Sunday, Easter, 
Pentecost, and the Ascension; at the 
ceremony of the emperor’s coronation ; 
at imperial marriages ; and on occa- 
sions, more rare in the inglorious 
annals of the Lower Empire, of im- 
perial triumphs—the emperor, at- 
tended by the full array of his family 
and court, went in state to St. Sophia 
and assisted at the celebration of the 
divine mysteries. The emperor 
himself, with his distinctive purple 
buskins and close tiara; the Cesar, 


* Proverbs ix. 1. 
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and, in later times, the Sebastocrator, 
in green buskins and open tiara; the 
Despots, the Panhypersebastos, and 
the Protosebastos ; the long and care- 
fully graduated line of functionaries, 
civil and military—the Curopalata, 
the Logothete and Great Logothete, 
the Domestic and Great Domestic, the 
Prostostrator, the Stratospedarch, the 
Protospatharius, the Great /&teri- 
arch, and the Acolyth, with the sever- 
al trains of attendants in appropriate 
costume which belonged to each de- 
partment,—combined to form an array 
for which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel in the history of ceremonial ; 
and when to these are added the purely 
ecclesiastical functionaries, for whose 
number even the munificent provision 
of space allotted by Justinian’s archi- 
tect was found at times insufficient, 
some idea may be formed of the gran- 
deur of the service, which, for so many 
ages, lent to that lofty dome and these 
stately colonnades a life and a signifi- 
cance now utterly lost in the worship 
which has usurped its place. As a 
purely ecclesiastical ceremony, proba- 
bly some of the great functions at St. 
Peter’s in Rome surpass in splendor 
such a ceremonial as the “ Great En- 
trance” at St. Sophia on one of the 
emperor’s days. 3ut the latter had 
the additional element of grandeur de- 
rived from the presence of a court 
unrivalled for the elaborate stateliness 
and splendor of its ceremonial code. 
We have said thatthe church & 
Justinian is, in all substantial partic- 
ulars, the St. Sophia of the present 
day. In an architectural view the 
later history of the building is hardly 
worth recording. The eastern half of 
the dome, in consequence of some set- 
tling of the foundation of the but- 
tresses, having shown indications of a 
tendency to give way, it became ne- 
cessary in the reign of Basil the Ma- 
cedorfian, toward the end of the ninth 
century, to support it by four exterior 
buttresses, which still form a conspicu- 
ous object from the Seraglio Place. 
The Emperor Michael, in 896, erected 
the tower still standing at the western 
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entrance, to receive a set of bells which 
were presented by the doge of Venice, 
but which the Turks have melted down 
into cannon. About half a century 
later, a further work for the purpose 
of strengthening the dome was under- 
taken by the Emperor Romanus ; and 
in the year 987 a complete reparation 
and re-strengthening of the dome, 
within and without, was executed un- 
der Basil the Bulgaricide, in which 
work the cost of the scaffolding alone 
amounted to ten hundred weight of 
gold. 

No further reparations are recorded 
for upward of two centuries. But, to 
the shame of the founders of the Latin 
empire of Constantinople, the church 
of St. Sophia suffered so much in their 
hands, that, after the recovery of the 
city by the Greeks, more than one of 
the later Greek emperors is found en- 
gaged in repairing the injuries of the 
building. Andronicus the Elder, Can- 
tacuzenus, and John IV. Palxologus, 
sach had a share in the work; and, 
by a curious though fortuitous coincid- 
ence, Paleologus, the last of the Chris- 
tian emperors who are recorded as re- 
storers of St. Sophia, appears to be 
the only one admitted to the same 
honor which was accorded to its first 
founder Justinian—that of having his 
portrait introduced into the mosaic 
decorations of the building. John 
Paleologus, as we saw, is represented 
in the group which adorned the eastern 
arch supporting the greatdome. The 
figures, however, are now much defaced. 

How much of the injury which, 
from whatever cause, the mosaic and 
other decorations of St. Sophia have 
suffered, is due to the fanaticism of the 
Turkish conquerors of Constantinople 
it is impossible to say with certainty. 
Probably, however, it was far less 
considerable than might at first be 
supposed. Owing to the peculiar dis- 
cipline of the Greek Church, which, 
while it freely admits painted images, 
endures no sculptured Christian repre- 
sentations except that of the cross it- 
self, there was little in the marble or 
bronze of St. Sophia to provoke Mos- 
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lem fanaticism. The crosses through- 
out the building, and especially in the 
women’s choir, have been modified, 
rather than completely destroyed; the 
mutilator being generally satisfied with 
merely chiselling off the head of the 
cross (the cruciform character being 
thus destroyed), sparing the other 
three arms of the Christian emblem. 
For the rest, as we have already said, 
the change consisted in simply denud- 
ing the church of all its Christian fur- 
niture and appliances, whether mov- 
able objects or permanent structures, 
and in covering up from view all the 
purely Christian decorations of the 
walls, roof, and domes. The mosaic 
work, where it has perished, seems to 
have fallen, less from intentional out- 
rage or direct and voluntary deface- 
ment, than from the long-continued 
neglect under which the building had 
suffered for generations, down to the 
restoration by the late sultan. 

The alterations of the exterior un- 
der Moslem rule are far more striking, 
as well as more considerable. Much 
of the undoubtedly heavy and inele- 
gant appearance of the exterior of St. 
Sophia is owing tothe absence of several 
groups of statues and other artistic ob- 
jects which were designed to relieve the 
massive and ungraceful proportions of 
the buttresses and supports of the build- 
ing as seen from without. Of these groups 
the most important was that of the 
celebrated horses now at St. Mark’s 
in Venice. On the other hand, the 
addition of the four minarets has, in a 
different way, contributed to produce 
the same effect of heaviness and in- 
congruity of proportion. Of these min- 
arets, the first, that at the south-east 
angle, was built by Mahomet II. The 
second, at the north-east, was erected 
by Selim, to whose care the mosque 
was indebted for many important 
works, intended as well for its actual 
restoration as for its prospective main- 
tenance and preservation. The north- 
western and south-western minarets 
are both the work of Amurath III. 
These structures, although exceedingly 
light and elegant in themselves, are 
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altogether out of keeping with the mas- 
sive structure to which they were in- 
tended as an appendage, and the pre- 
tentious style of their decoration only 
heightens by the contrast the bald and 
unarchitectural appearance of the ex- 
terior of the church. It is not too much 
to say that the effect of these peculiarly 
Mohammedan additions to the structure 
is externally to destroy its Christian 
character. 

But whatever may be said of the 
works of former sultans, it is impossible 
not to regard the late Sultan Abdul 
Medjid as a benefactor to Christian 
art, even in the works which he under- 
took directly in the interest of his own 
worship. From the time of Amurath 
IIT. the building had been entirely 
neglected. Dangerous cracks had ap- 
peared in the dome, as well as in se- 
veral of the semi-domes. The lead 
covering of all was in a ruinous condi- 
tion; and the apertures not only ad- 
mitted the rain and snow, but permit- 
ted free entrance to flocks of pigeons 
and even more destructive birds. The 
arches of the gynxconitis were in many 
places split and in a tottering condition 
The pillars, especially on the upper 
floor, were displaced and thrown out 
of the perpendicular; and the whole 
structure, in all its parts and in all its 
appointments, presented painful evi- 
dence of gross and long-continued ne- 
glect. M. Louis Haghe has represent- 
ed, in two contrasted lithographed 
@ketches, the interior of the mosque 
such as it was and such as it now is 
since the restoration. The contrast in 
appearance, even on paper, is very 
striking; although this can only be 
realized by those who have had the 
actual opportunity of comparing the 
new with the old. But the substantial 
repairs are far more important, as 
tending to the security of a pile so 
venerable and the object of so many 
precious associations. The great dome, 
while it is relieved from the four heavy 
and unsightly buttresses, is made more 
permanently secure by a double girder 
of wrought iron around the base. The 
lead of the dome and the roof has been 
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renewed throughout. The tottering pil- 
lars of the women’s choir have been 
replaced in the perpendicular, and the 
arches which they sustain are now 
shored up and strengthened. ‘The mo- 
saic work throughout the building has 
been thoroughly cleaned and restored, 
the defective portions being replaced 
by a skilful imitation of the original. 
All the fittings and furniture of the 
mosque—the sultan’s gallery, the pul- 
pits, the mihrab, and other appurten- 
ances of its worship—have been re- 
newed in a style of great splendor. 
The work of reparation extended over 
two years, and owed much of its suc- 
cess, as well as of the spirit in which 
it was executed, to the enlightened 
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liberality of Redschid Pacha. An ef- 
fort is said to have been made by the 
fanatical party in Constantinople to 
induce the sultan to order the complete 
demolition of the mosaic pictures on 
the walls, as being utterly prohibited 
by the Koran. But he firmly refused 
to accede to the demand; and it was 
with his express permission that the 
king of Prussia commissioned M. Salz- 
enberg to avail himself of the occa- 
sion of their being uncovered, in order 
to secure for the students of the Chris- 
tian art of Byzantium the advantage 
of accurate copies of every detail of its 
most ancient as well as most character- 
istic monument. 


From The Lamp, 


ALL-HALLOW EVE; OR, THE TEST OF FUTURITY. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Here it was that the real fun was 
going on! Fyrom the centre of the 
ceiling hung a strong piece of cord, 
with cross sticks, about eighteen inches 
long, at the end. On each end of one 
of these sticks was stuck a short piece 


of lighted candle, while on the ends of 


the other were stuck small apples of a 
peculiarly good kind. The cross was 
then set turning, when some plucky 
hero snapped at the apples as they 
went round, but as often caught the 
lighted candle in his mouth, when a 
hearty laugh from the circle of specta- 
tors proclaimed his discomfiture. On 
the other hand, if fortunate enough to 
secure one of the apples, a clapping of 
hands, and shouts of “ Well done!” 
proclaimed his victory. 

A little to one side of this “ 
go-round” was a huge tub of 
water, fresh from the pump, 


merry- 
spring- 
and as 

42 


clear as crystal. It was intended that 
the performers at this portion of the 
fun should, stripped to the waist, dive 
for pence or whatever silver the by- 
standers chose to throw in. Up to 
this it had not come into play, for until 
their “betthers came down from the 
parlor” no silver was thrown in; and 
the youngsters were “ loth to wet their- 
se’s for nothin’.” Now, however, a 
tenpenny-bit from Tom Murdock soon 
glittered on the bottom of the tub, a 
full foot and ahalf under water. Forth- 
with two or three young fellows “ peel- 
ed off,” to prove their abilities as 
divers. The first, a black-haired fel- 
low, with a head as round as a can- 
non-ball, after struggling and bubbling 
until the people began to think he was 
smothering, came up without the prize. 
Ile was handed a kitchen towel to rub 
himself with; while one of the other 
young gladiators adjusted the tenpen- 
ny-bit in the middle of the tub, drew 
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in a long breath, and down he went 
like a duck. He was not nearly so 
long down as the other had been; he 
neither struggled nor bubbled, and 
came up with the money between his 
teeth. 

“It wasn’t your first time, Jamesy, 
anyhow,” said one. 

“How did you get a hoult of it, 
Jamesy avic ?” said another. 

But he kept drying his head, and 
never minding them. 

Another tenpenny was then thrown 
in by @ld Ned Cavana; it withstood 
repeated efforts, but was at last fairly 
brought up. Jamesy seemed to be the 
most expert, for having lifted this 
second tenpenny, his abilities were 
finally tested with a fippenny-bit, which 
after one or two failures he brought 
up triumphantly in his teeth; all the 
other divers having declined to try 
their powers upon it. 

By this time the kitchen floor was 
very wet, and it was thought, particu- 
larly by the contributors to the tub, 
that there had been enough of that 
sort of fun. The girls, who were 
standing in whatever dry spots of the 
flags they could find, thought so too ; 
they did not wish to wet their shoes 
before the dance, and there was another 
move back to the parlor. 

Here the scene was completely 
changed, as if indeed by magic, as no- 
body had been missed for the perform- 
ance. The long table was nowhereto 
be seen, while the chairs and forms 
were ranged along the walls, and old 
Murrin the piper greeted their entrance 
with an enlivening jig. 

Partners were of course selected at 
once, and as young Lennon happened 
to be coming in from the kitchen with 
Winny Cavana at the moment, they 
were soon with arms akimbo footing 
it to admiration opposite each other. 
Not far from them another couple were 
exhibiting in like manner. They were 
Tom Murdock and Kate Mulvey ; 
while several other pairs were “ foot- 
ing it” through the room. To judge 
from the self-satisfied smile upon Kate 
Mulvey’s handsome lips, she was not a 
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little proud or well pleased at having 
taken Tom Murdock from the belle of 
the party; for she had too much self- 
esteem to think that it was the belle of 
the party had been taken from Tom 
Murdock. 

I need not pursue the several sets 
which were danced, nor particularize 
the pairs who were partners on the oc- 
easion. Of course Tom Murdock took 
the first opportunity possible to claim 
the hand of Winifred Cavana for a 
dance. Indeed, he was _ ill-pleased 
that in his own house he had permitted 
any chance circumstance to prevent 
his having opened the dance with her, 
and apologized for it—* but it happen- 
ed in a manner over which he had no 
control.” He had picked up that ex- 
pression at a race-course. 

With all his bitterness he had the 
good sense not to make a scene by en- 
deavoring to frustrate that which he 
had not the tact to obviate by pre-ar- 
rangement. Winny had made no re- 
ply to his apology, and he continued, 
“T did not ask Kate Mulvey to dance 
until I saw you led out by young Len- 
non.” 

“ That is a bad compliment to Kate,” 
she observed. 

“T can’t help that,” said he grufily ; 
“some people take time d-mn-bly by 
the forelock.” 

“That cannot apply to either him 
or me in this case; there were two 
pairs dancing before he asked me.” 

Now although this was certainly 
not said by way of reproach to Tom 
for not himself being sooner, it was 
unanswerable, and he did not try to 
answer it. He was not however in 
such good humor as to forward him- 
self much in Winny’s good opinion, 
and Emon-a-knock, who watched him 
closely, was content that he should be 
her sole beau for the rest of the even- 
ing. 

Refreshments were now brought in ; 
cold punch for the boys and “ nagus” 
for the girls; for old Murdock could 
afford to make a splash, and this he 
thought “ was his time to do it. If 
any one was hungry, there was plenty 
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of cold mate and bread on the kitchen 
dresser.” But after the caleannon 
and tea, nobody seemed to hear him. 

After the liquor on the first tray 
was disposed of, and the glasses col- 
lected for a replenish, a solo jig was 
universally called for. The two best 
dancers in the province were present 
—Tom Murdock and Edward Len- 
non, so there could be no failure. 

Old Murdock had never seen young 
Lennon dance until that night, and so 
far as he could judge, “he was notthe 
man thatTom need be afraid of.” He 
had often seen Tom’s best dancing, and 
certainly nothing which young Len- 
non had exhibited there up to that 
time could at all touch it. 

“ Come, Tom,” said he, “give the 
girls a specimen of what you can do, 
your lone,” and he laid the poker and 
tongs across each other in the middle 
of the floor. 

Paddy Murrin struck up a spirit- 
stirring jig, which no one could resist. 
The girls were all dancing it “to 
themselves,” and young Lennon’s feet 
were dying to be at it, but of course he 
must wait. 

Indeed he was not anxious to ex- 
hibit in opposition to his host’s son, 
but feared his reputation as a dancer 
would put him in for it. 

Tom Murdock having been thus 
called on, was tightening the fung of 
one of his pumps, to begin. Turning 
then to Murrin, he called for “the 
fox-hunter’s jig.” 

He now commenced, and like a 
knowing professor of his art “ took it 
easy” at the commencement, determin- 
ed however to astonish them ere he 
had done. He felt that he was danc- 
ing well, but knew that he could dance 
much better, and would presently do 
so. He had often tried the “poker 
and tongs jig,” but hitherto never 
quite to his satisfaction. He had some- 
times come off perfectly victorious, 
without touching them, but as often 
managed to kick them about the floor. 
He was now on his mettle, not only on 
account of Winny Cavana, but also 
because “ that whelp, Lennon, was 
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looking on, which he had no right to 
be.” For a while he succeeded ad- 
mirably. He had tipped each division 
of the cross with both heel and toe, 
several times with rapid and successful 
precision; but becoming enthusiastic, 
as the plaudits passed round, he called 
to Murrin “ to play faster,” when af 
ter a few moments of increased speed, 
he tripped in the tongs, and came flat 
on his back upon the floor. He was 
soon up again, and a few touches of 
the clothes-brush set all to rights, ex- 
cept the irrepressible titter that ran 
round the room. 

Of course there was an excuse—one 
of the fungs of his pump had again 
loosened and caught in the tongs. This 
was not merely an excuse, but a fact, 
upon which Tom Murdock built much 
consolation for his “ partial failure,” 
as he himself jocosely called it; but he 
was savage at heart. 

There was a general call now from 
the girls for young Lennon, and 
“ Emon-a-knock, Emon-a-knock,” re- 
sounded on all sides. He would not 
rise, however; he was now more un 
willing than ever to “dance a match,’ 
as he called it to himself, with hi.’ 
host’s son. 

The * partial failure” of his rival— 
and he was honest enough to admit 
that it was but partial, and could not 
have been avoided—zave him well- 
founded hopes of a triumph. He too 
had tried his powers of agility by the 
poker and tongs test, and oftener with 
success than otherwise. It was some 
time now since he had tried it, as lat- 
terly he had not much time to spare 
for such amusements. He was un- 
willing, but not from fear of failure, 
to get up; but no excuse would be 
taken ; he was caught by the collar of 
his coat by two sturdy handsome girls, 
and dragged into the middle of the 
room. ‘Thus placed before the specta- 
tors, he could not refuse the ordeal, as 
it might be called. 

He had his wits about him, however. 
He had seen Tom Murdock whisper 
something to the piper when he was 
first called on to stand up, and it 
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proved that he was not astray as to 
its purport. 

Recollecting the jig he was in the 
habit of dancing the poker and tongs 
to, he asked the piper to play it. Mur- 
rin hesitated, and at last came out 
with a stammer that “ he hadn’t it, but 
he’d give him one as good,” striking 
up the most difficult jig in the Irish 
catalogue to dance to. 

“ No,” said Lennon stoutly, “ Iheard 
you play the jig I called for a hundred 
times, and no later than last night, 
Pat, at Jemmy Mullarky’s, as I passed 
home from work, and J’ll have no 
other.” 

“Ttook whatever jig he happened 
to strike up,” said Tom with a sneer. 

“ You might have had your choice, 
for that matter, and I daresay you 
had,” replied Lennon, “and Til have 
mine! Itis my right.” 

“Tf a man can dance,” continued 
Tom, “ he ought to be able to dance to 
any jig that’s given him; it’s like a 
man that can only say his prayers out 
of his own book.” And there was a 
suppressed smile at Lennon’s expense. 

He saw it, and his blood was up in 
a moment. 

“He may play any jig he chooses 
now,” exclaimed Lennon, “ except one, 
and that is the one you told him to 
play,” taking his chance that his sus- 
picions were correct as to the pur- 
port of the whisper. 

“T’ll play the one I pled for the young 
masther himself; an’ if that doesn’t 
shoot you, you needn’t dance at all,” 
said Murrin, apparently prompted 
again by Tom Murdock. 

This was a decision from which no 
impartial person could dissent, and 
Lennon seemed perfectly satisfied, but 
after all this jaw and interruption he 
felt in no great humor to dance, and 
almost feared the result. 

As he stood up he caught a glance 
from Winny’s eye which banished 
every thought save that of complying 
with that look. If ever a look planted 
an undying resolve in a man’s heart it 
was that. It called him “Emon” as 
plain as if she had spoken it, and said, 
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“Don’t let that fellow put you down,” 
and quick as the glance was it added, 
“ he’s a nasty fellow.” 

To it now Emon went with his 
whole heart. He cared not what jig 
Pat Murrin played, “or any other 
piper,” he was able for them. 

At first the quiet tipping of his heel 
and toe upon the floor, with now and 
then a flat stamp which threw up the 
dust, was inimitable. As he got into 
the “merits of the thing,” the music 
was obliged to vie with him in actiy- 
ity. It seemed as much as if he was 
dancing for the piper to play to, as 
that the piper was playing for him to 
dance. Those who were up to the 
merits of an Irish jig, could have told 
the one he was dancing to if there had 
been no music at all. There was a 
tip, a curl, or a stamp for every note 
in the tune. In fact he played the jig 
upon the floor with his feet. He now 
closed the poker and tongs with con- 
fidence, while Tom Murdock looked on 
with a malicious hope that he too 
would bungle the business ; and Win- 
ny Cavana looked on with a timid fear 
of the same result. But he danced 
through and amongst them as if by ma- 
gic—a toe here, and a heel there, in 
each compartment of the crossed irons 
with the rapidity of lightning, but he 
never touched one of them. 

“ Quicker! quicker,” cried Murdock 
to the piper, seeing that Lennon was 
perfect master of his position. 

“ Aye, as quick as you like,” stam- 
mered Lennon, almost out of breath ; 
and the increased speed of the music 
brought forth more striking perform- 
ance, testified to by the applause 
which greeted his finishing bow. 

He caught a short glance again 
from Winny’s eye, as he passed toa 
vacant seat. “Thank you, Emon, 
from my heart,” it said, as plainly as 
the other had spoken when he stood 
up. 

It was now well on in the small 
hours, and as old Murdock and _ his 
son had both ceased in a manner to do 
any more honors, their silence was ac- 
cepted as a sort of “notice to quit,” 
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and there was a general move in 
search of bonnets and cloaks. Tom 
Murdock knew that he was in the 
dumps, and wisely left Winny to her 
father’s escort. Lennon’s way lay by 
the Mulveys, and he was “that far” 
with Kate and some others. Indeed, 
all the branch roads and pathways 
were echoing to the noisy chat and 
opinions of the scattered party on 
their several ways home. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue after-reflections of those most 
interested in the above gathering were 
various, and it must be admitted to 
some extent unsatisfactory. First of 
all, old Murdock was keen enough to 
perceive that he had not furthered his 
object in the least by having given the 
party at all. From what Tom had 
told him he had kept a close watch 
upon young Lennon, of whose aspira- 
tions toward Winny Cavana he had 
now no doubt, and if he was not sure 
of a preference upon her part toward 
him, he was quite certain that she had 
none toward Tom. This was the 
natural result of old Murdock’s observ- 
ations of Winny’s conduct during 
the evening,—who, while she could 
and did hide the one, could not, and 
did not, hide the other. 

Tom Murdock was the least satis- 
fied of them all with the whole busi- 
ness, and sullenly told his father, who 
had done it all to serve him, that “ he 
had done more harm than good, and 
that he knew he would, by asking 
that whelp Lennon; and he hoped 
he might never die till he broke every 
bone in his body. By hook or by 
crook, by fair means or foul, he must 
put a stop to his hopes in that 
quarter.” 

His father was silent. He felt that 
he had not advanced matters by his 
party. Old Cavana was not the sharp 
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old man in these matters, either to 
mind or divine from how many points 
the wind blew, and quietly supposed 
all had gone on smoothly, as he and 
old Murdock wished. 

Winifred had been more than con- 
firmed in her dislike to Tom Murdock, 
while her secret preference for Emon- 
a-knock had been in no respect dimin- 
ished. She had depth enough also to 
perceive that Kate Mulvey was anxious 
euough to propitiate the good opinion, to 
which she had taken no pains to hide 
her indifference. She wa3 aware that 
Kate Mulvey’s name had been asso- 
ciated with young Lennon’s by the 
village gossips, but she had seen noth- 
ing on that night to justify any appre- 
hension, if she chose to set herself to 
work. She would take an opportunity 
of sounding her friend upon this mo- 
mentous subject, and finding out how 
the land really lay. If that was the 
side of her head Kate’s cap was in- 
clined to lean to, might they not strike 
a quiet and confidential little bargain 
between them, as regarded these two 
young men? 

Kate Mulvey’s thoughts were not 
very much at variance with those of 
her friend Winny. She, not having 
the same penetration into the probable 
results of sinister looks and scowling 
brows; or not, perhaps, having ever 
perceived them, had thrown one of the 
nicest caps that ever came from a 
smoothing-iron at Tom Murdock, but 
she feared he had not yet picked it 
up. She was afraid, until the night 
of the party, that her friend and rival 
—yes, it is only in the higher ranks of 
society that the two cannot be united— 
had thrown a still more richly trimmed 
one at him ; but on that night, and she 
had watched closely, she had formed a 
reasonable belief that her fear was 
totally unfounded. She was not quite 
sure that it had not been let drop in 
Emon-a-knock’s way, if not actually 
thrown at him. These girls, in such 
cases, are so sharp! 

The very same thought had struck 
her. She also had determined upon 
sounding her friend Winny, and would 
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take the first favorable opportunity of 
having a confidential chat with her 
upon the subject. The girls were 
very intimate, and were not rivals, only 
they did not know it. We shall see 
by-and-by how they “ sounded” each 
other. 

Young Lennon’s after-thoughts, up- 
on the whole, were more satisfactory 
than perhaps those of any of the other 
principal persons concerned. If Win- 
ny Cavana had not shown him a de- 
cided preference over the general set 
of young men there, she had certainly 
been still less particular in her conduct 
and manner toward Tom Murdock. 
These matters, no doubt, are managed 
pretty much the same in all ranks of 
society, though, of course, not with the 
same refinement; and to young Len- 
non, whose heart was on the watch, as 
well as his eyes, one or two little m- 
cidents during the night gave him 
some faint hopes that, as yet at least, 
his rich rival had not made much way 
againsthim. Hitherto, young Lennon 
had looked upon the rich heiress of 
Rathceash as a fruit too high for him 
to reach from the low ground upon 
which he stood, and had given more of 
his attention to her poorer neighbor 
Kate Mulvey. He, however, met with 
decided reluctance in that quarter, and 
being neither cowardly, ignorant, nor 
shy, he had improved one or two fa- 
vorable occasions with Winny Cavana 
at the party, whom he now had some, 
perhaps delusive, notion was not so far 
above his reach after all. 

These are the only persons with 
whose after-thoughts we are concerned. 
There may have been some other by- 
play on the part of two or three fine 
young men and handsome girls, who 
burned themselves upon the bar, and 
danced together after they became 
cinders, but as they are in no respect 
mixed up with our story, we may pass 
them by without investigating their 
thoughts, further than tc declare that 
they were all well pleased, and that 
the praises of old Murdock’s munifi- 
cence rang from one end of the parish 
to the other. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I must now describe a portion of 
the garden which stretched out from 
the back of old Ned Cavana’s prem- 
ises. A large well-enclosed farm- 
yard, almost immediately at the rear 
of the house, gave evidence of the 
comfort and plenty belonging not only 
to the old man himself, but to every- 
thing living and dead about the place ; 
and as we shall be obliged to pass 
through this farm-yard to get into the 
garden, we may as well describe it 
first. Stacks of corn, wheat, oats, and 
barley, in great variety of size, point- 
ed the pinnacles of their finishing 
touch to the sky. Sticking up from 
some of these were sham weather- 
cocks, made of straw, in the shape of 
fish, fowl, dogs, and cats, the handi- 
work of Jamesy Doyle, the servant 
boy,—the same black-headed urchin 
who lifted the tenpenny-bit out of thie 
tub at old Murdock’s party. They 
were fastened upon sticks, which did 
notturn round, and were therefore put 
up more to frighten away the spar- 
rows than for the purpose of indicating 
which way the wind blew, or, more 
likely still, as mere specimens of 
Jamesy Doyle’s ingenuity. The whole 
yard was covered a foot deep with 
loose straw, for the double purpose of 
giving comfort to two or three litters 
of young pigs, and that of being used 
up, by the constant tramping, into 
manure for the farm; for cows, heif- 
ers, and calves strayed about it with- 
out interruption. A grand flock of 
geese, as white as snow and as large 
nearly as swans, marched in from the 
fields, headed by their gander, every 
evening about the same hour, to spend 
their night gaggling and watching and 
sleeping by turns under the stacks of 
corn, which were raised upon stone 
pillars with mushroom metal-caps, to 
keep out the rats and mice. A big 
black cock, witha hanging red comb and 
white jowls, and innumerable hens be- 
longing to him, something on the Brig- 
ham Young system, marched trium- 
phantly about, calling his favorites 
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every now and then with a quick mel- 
ancholy little chuckle as often as he 
found a.- tit-bit amongst the straw. 
Ducks, half as large as the geese, 
coming home without a feather ruffled, 
in a mottled string of all colors, from 
the stream below the hill, diving, for 
variety, into the clean straw, emerging 
now and then, and smattering with 
their flat bills in any little puddle of 
water that lay between the pavement 
in the bare part of the yard. “ Bully- 
dhu,” the-watch-dog, as evening closed, 
taking possession of a small wooden 
house upon wheels,—Jamesy Doyle’s 
handiwork too,—that it might be 
turned to the shelter, whichever way 
the wind blew. It was a miracle to 
see Bully getting into it, the door was 
so low; another piece of consideration 
of Jamesy’s for the dog’s comfort. You 
could only know when he was in it 
by seeing his large soft paws under 
the arch of the low door. 

Beyond this farm-yard—farm in all 
its appearance and realities—was the 
garden. A thick, high, furze hedge, 
about sixty yards long, ran down one 
side of it, from the corner of the farm- 
yard wall; and at the further end of 
this hedge, which was the square of 
the garden, and facing the sun, was 
certainly the most complete and beau- 
titul summer-house in the parish of 
Rathcash, or Jamesy Doyle was very 
much mistaken. It also was his 
handiwork. In fact, there was nothing 
Jamesy could not turn his hands to, 
and his heart was as ready as his 
hands, so that he was always success- 
ful, but here he had outstripped all 
his former ingenuity. The bower was 
now of four years’ standing, and every 
summer Jamesy was proud to see 
that nature had approved of his plan 
by endorsing it with a hundred ditfer- 
ent signatures. With the other por- 
tions of the garden or its several crops, 
we have nothing to do; we will 
therefore linger for a while about the 
furze hedge and in “ Jamesy’s bower” 
to see what may turn up. But Imust 
describe another item in the locality. 

Immediately outside the hedge there 
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was a lane, common to a certain ex- 
tent to both farms. It might be said 
to divide them. It lay quite close to 
the furze hedge, which ran in a straight 
line a long distance beyond where 
“ Jamesy’s bower” formed one of the 
angles of the garden. There was a 
gate across the lane precisely outside 
the corner where the bower had been 
made, and this was the extent of Mur- 
dock’s right or title to the commonalty 
of the lane. Passing through this 
gate, Murdock branched off to the left 
with the produce of his farm. It is a 
long lane, they say, that has no turn- 
ing, and although the portion of this 
one with which we are concerned was 
only sixty yards long, I have not, per- 
haps, brought the reader to the spot 
so quickly as I might. I certainly 
could have brought him through the 
yard without putting even the word 
“ farm” before it, or without saying a 
word about the stacks of corn and the 
weather-cocks, the pigs, cows, heifers, 
and calves, the geese, ducks, cock, and 
hens, “ Bullydhu” and his house, ete., 
and with a hop, step, and a leap I 
might have placed him in “ Jamesy’s 
bower” if he had been the person to 
occupy it—but he was not. With 
every twig, however, of the hedge and 
the bower it is necessary that my 
readers should be well acquainted ; 
and I hope I have succeeded in mak- 
ing them so. 

Winny Cavana was a thoughtful, 
thrifty girl, an experienced house- 
keeper, never allowing one job to 
overtake another where it could be 
avoided. Of course incidental difficul- 
ties would sometimes arise; but in 
general she managed everything so 
nicely and systematically that matters 
fell into their own time and place as 
regularly as possible. 

When Winny got the invitation for 
Mick Maurdock’s party, which was 
only in the forenoon of the day before 
it came off, her first thought was, that 
she would be very tired and ill-fitted 
for business the day after it was over. 
She therefore called Jamesy Doyle to 
her assistance, and on that day and 
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the next, she got through whatever 
household jobs would bear performance 
in advance, and instructed Jamesy as 
to some little matters which she used 
to oversee herself, but which on this 
occasion she would entrust solely to 
his own intelligence and judgment for 
the day after the party. She could 
not have committed them to a more 
competent or conscientious lad. Any- 
thing Jamesy undertook to do, he did 
it well, as we have already seen both 
in the haggard, the garden, and the 
tub—for it was he who brought up the 
fippenny-bit at Murdock’s, and he 
would lay down his life to serve or 
even to oblige Winny Cavana. 

Having thus purchased an idle day 
after the party, Winny was determin- 
ed to enjoy it, and after a very late 
breakfast, for her father, poor soul, 
was dead tired, she called Jamesy, 
and examined him as to what he had 
done or left undone. Finding that, 
notwithstanding he had been up as 
late as she had been herself the night 
before, he had been faithful to the 
trust reposed in him, and that every- 
thing was in trim order, she then com- 
plimented him upon his snapping and 
diving abilities. 

“ How much did you take up out of 
the tub, Jamesy ?” she asked. 

“Be gorra, Miss Winny, I took 
two tenpenny-bits an’ a fippenny.” 

“And what will you do with all 
that money, Jamesy ? it is nearly a 
month’s wages.” 

“ Be gorra, my mother has it afore 
this, Miss Winny.” 

“ That is a good boy, Jamesy, but 
you shouldn’t curse.” 

“Be gorra, I won’t, miss; but I 
didn’t think that was cursing, at all, at 
all.” 

“Well, it is swearing, Jamesy, and 
that is just as bad.” 

“Well, Miss Winny, you'll never 
hear me say it agen.” 

“'That’s right, James. 
den open ? 

“Tt is, miss; I’m afther bringing out 
an armful of leaves to bile for the 
pigs.” 
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Winny passed on through the yard 
into the garden. It was a fine, mild 
day for the time of year, and she was 
soon sitting in the bower with an un- 
opened story-book in her lap. It was 
a piece of idle folly her bringing the 
book there at all. In the first place, 
she had it by heart—for books were 
scarce in that locality, and were often 
read—and in the next, she was more 
in a humor to think than to read. It 
was no strange thing, under the cir- 
cumstances, if, like some heroines of a 
higher stamp, “ she fell into a reverie.” 

“ How long she remained thus,” t 
use the patent phrase in such a case, 
must be a mere matter of surmise ; 
but a step at the gate outside the 
hedge, and her own name distinctly 
pronounced, caused her tostart. Eaves- 
dropping has been universally con- 
demned, and “listeners,” they say, 
“never hear good of themselves,’ 
But where is the young girl, or in- 
deed any person, hearing their own 
name pronounced, and being in a po- 
sition to listen unobserved, who would 
not do so? Our heroine, at all events, 
was not “above that sort of thing,” 
and instead of hemming, or coughing, 
or shuffling her feet in the gravel, she 
cocked her ears and held her breath. 
We would be a little indulgent to a 
person so sorely tempted, whatever 
our readers may think. 

“If Winny Cavana,” she heard, 
“was twice as proud, an’ twice as 
great a lady, you may believe me, 
Tom, she wouldn’t refuse you. She'll 
have six hundred pounds as round as 
the crown of your hat; an’ that fine 
farm we're afther walkin’ over; like 
her, or not like her, take my advice 
an’ don’t lose the fortune an’ the farm.” 

“ Not if I can helpit, father. There’s 
more reason than you know of why I 
should secure the ready money of her 
fortune at any rate; as to herself, if it 
wasn’t for that, she might marry Tom 
Naddy th’ aumadhawn if she had a 
mind.” 

“ Had you any chat with her last 
night, Tom? Oh then, wasn’t she 
lookin’ elegant !” 
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“ As elegant as you please, father, 
but as proud as a peacock. No, I 
had no chat with her, except what the 
whole room could hear; she was de- 
termined on that, and I’m still of 
opinion that you did more harm than 
good.” 

“ Notif you were worth a thrawneen, 
Tom. Arrah avic machree, you don’t 
undherstand her; that was all put on, 
man alive. I’m afeerd she'll think 
you haven’t the pluck in you; she’s a 
sperited girl herself, and depend upon 
it she expects you to spake, an’ its 
what she’s vexed at, your dilly-dallyin’. 
Why did you let that fellow take her 
out for the first dance? I heerd Mrs. 
Moran remark it to Kitty Mulvey’s 
mother.” 

“That was a mistake, father; he 
had her out before I got in from the 
kitchen.” 

“They don’t like them mistakes, 
Tom, an’ that’s the very thing I blame 
you for; you should have stuck to her 
like a leech the whole night; they like 
a man that’s in earnest. Take my 
advice, Tom avic, an put the ques- 
tion plump to her at wanst fore Shraf- 
tide. Tell her I'll lay down a pound 
for you for every pound her father 
gives her, and I’ll make over this 
place to you out an out. Old Ned an 
I will live together while we last, an 
that can’t be long, Tom avic. Iknow 
he’ll settle Rathcash upon Winny, and 
she’ll have the interest of her fortune 
beside—” 

“Interest be d—d!” interrupted 
Tom; “won't he-pay the money 
down ?” 

“He might do that same, but I 
think not; he’s afeerd it might be 
dribbled away, but with Ratheash, an 
Ratheashmore joined, the devil’s in it 
if she ean’t live like a lady; at all 
events, Tom, you can live like a gen- 
tleman ; ould Ned’s for you entirely, 
Tom, I can tell you that.” 

“That is all very well, father, and 
I wish that you could make me think 
that your words would come true, but 
I’m not come to four-and-twenty years 
of age without knowing something of 
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the way girls get on; and if that one 
is not set on young Lennon, my name 
is not Tom Murdock; and I'll tell 
you what’s more, that if it wasn’t for 
her fortune and that farm, he might 
have her and welcome. There are 
many girls in the parish as handsome, 
and handsomer for that matter, than 
what she is, that would just jump at 
me.” 

“T know that, Tom agra, but may- 
be it’s what you'll only fix her on that 
whelp, as you call him, the stronger, 
if you be houldin’ back the way you 
do. They like pluck, Tom; they 
like pluck, I tell you, and in my 
opinion she’s only makin’ b’lief, to 
dhraw you out. Try her, Tom, try 
her.” 

“T will, father, and if I fail, and 
I find that that spalpeen Lennon is at 
the bottom of it, let them both look 
out, that’s all. For his part, I have 
a way of dealing with him that he 
knows nothing about, and as for 
her—” 

Here Jamesy Doyle came out into 
the lane from the farm-yard, and fath- 
er and son immediately branched off in 
the direction of their own house, leay- 
ing Tom Murdock’s second part of the 
threat unfinished. 

But Winny had heard enough. 
Her heart, which had been beating 
with indignation the whole time, had 
nearly betrayed itself when she heard 

<mon-a-knock called a spalpeen. 

One thing she was now certain of, 
and the certainty gave her whole soul 
relief—that if ever Tom Murdock 
could have had any chance of success 
through her father’s influence, and her 
love for him, it was now entirely at an 
end forever. Should her father urge 
the match upon her, she had, as a last 
remedy, but to reveal this conversa- 
tion, to gain him over indignantly to 
her side. 

Winny was seldom very wrong in 
her likings or dislikings, although per- 
haps both were formed in some instan- 
ces rather hastily, and she often knew 
not why. In Tom Maurdock’s case, 
she was glad, and now rather “ proud 
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out of herself,’ that she had never 
liked him. 

“T knew the dirt was in him,” she 
said to herself as she returned to the 
house. “I wish he did not live so 
near us, for I foresee nothing but 
trouble and vexation before me on his 
account. I’m sorry Jamesy Doyle 
came out so soon. I'd like to have 
heard what he was going to say of 
myself, but sure he said enough. Em- 
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his threat.” And she went into the 
house to prepare the dinner. 

Tom Murdock, notwithstanding his 
shortcomings, and they were neither 
few nor far between, was a shrewd, 
clever fellow in most matters. It was 
owing to this shrewdness that he re- 
solved to watch for some favorable 
opportunity, rather than seek a formal 
meeting with Winny Cavana “ at 
wanst,” as had been advised by his 


on-a-knock may despise himself and father. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





From Once a Week. 
SAINT DOROTHEA. 


Tne sun blazed fiercely out of cloudless blue, 

And the deep sea flung back the glare again, 

As though there were indeed another sun 

Within the mimic sky reflected there ; 

Not steadily and straight, as from above, 

But all athwart the little rippling waves 

The broken daybeams sparkling leapt aloft 

In glittering ruin ; scarce a breath of air 

To stir the waters or to wave the trees ; 

The flowers hung drooping, and the leaves lay close 
Against their branches, as if sick and faint 

With the dull heat and needing strong support. 
The city walls, the stones of every street, 

The houses glow’d, you would have thought that none 
Would venture forth, till that the gracious night 
Should come with sable robe and wrap the earth 
In softest folds, and shade men from the day. 

But see, from every street the seething crowds 
Pour out, and all along the way they stand, 

And ribald jest and song resound aloud, 

And light accost and careless revelry : 

What means this, wherefore flock the people forth ? 
Ceases the hum, a sudden silence falls 

On all around, the tramp of arméd men 

Rings through the air; and hark, what further sound ? 
A girl’s fresh voice, a sad sweet song is heard 
Above the clank of arms, men hold their breath; 
Yet not all sadness is that wondrous chant, 

That hushes the wild crowd with sudden awe. 

As when the nightingale’s mellifluous tones 

Rise in the woodland, ere the other birds 
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Have ceased their vesper hymn, that moment drops 
Each fluttering songster’s wild thanksgiving lay, 
So for awhile did silence fall on all 

Within the seething crowd at that sweet voice. 
She comes, they bring her forth to die, for she 
This day must win the martyr’s palm, this day 
Must witness for her faith, this day must reap 
The fruit of all her pains, long rest in heaven ! 
Long had they spared her, for the governor 
Was loth that she should suffer, and her race 
Was noble, so they hoped to make her yield, 
And waited still and waited; but at length 
They grew enraged at her calm steadfastness, 
They knew not whence a resolution such 

As made a young maid bafile aged men, 

So she must die. 


Now as she went along 

*Midst all her guards, again burst forth the mob 
Into such bitter taunts, such foul wild words, 
As sent the hot blood mantling to her cheek 
For shame that she, a maid, must hear such things ; 
And yet was no remorse within their hearts, 
No light of pity in their savage eyes, 
Like hungry wolves that scent the blood from far 
They howled with joy, expectant of their prey. 
There was one there, he in old days had loved 
Her fair young face, but he too now, with scorn 
Written in his dark eyes and on his brow, 
And in the curl of his short lip, stood by; 
It ’seemed not such a face, that bitter smile, 
For he was passing fair, in youth’s heyday ; 
But if contemptuous was his mien, his words 
Were worse for her to bear, for he cried out— 
He, whom her heart yet own’d its only love! 
He, whom she held first of all living men! 
He, whom she honor’d yet, though left by him 
In her distress and danger !—this man cried, 

“ Ho, Dorothea! doth the bridegroom wait? 
And goest thou to his arms? Joy go with thee! 
But yet when in his palace courts above, 
Whereof thou tellest, fair one, think on us 
Who toil in this sad world below; on me 
Think thou before all others, thine old love, 
And send me somewhat for a token, send 
Of that same heavenly fruit and of those flowers 
That fade not!” 


Then she turn’d and answer’d him, 
“ As thou hast said, so be it, thy request 
Is granted!” and she pass’d on to her death. 
She died: her soul was rapt into the skies. 
The vulgar horde who watch’d her torture, knew 
Nought of the great unfathomable bliss 
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Which waited her, and when her spirit fled 

None saw the angel bands receive her, none 
Heard the long jubilant sweet sound that burst 
Through heaven’s high gates, swept from ten thousand harps 
By seraph choirs, for she had died on earth 

Only to enter on the life above. 

Night fell upon the earth, the city lay 

Slumb’ring in cool repose, the restless sea, 

Weary with dancing all day ’neath the sun, 

Was hushed to sleep by the faint whisp’ring breeze 
That, wanting force to sport, but rose and fell 
With soothing murmur, like to pine boughs stirr’d 
By the north wind: sleep held men’s eyelids close. 
And he, that youth, slept, aye, slept peacefully, 
Nor reck’d of the vile insult he had pour’d 

Upon the head of one whom once he swore 

To love beyond all others. As he lay, 

Wrapt in the dreamless slumber of young health, 
Sudden a light unearthly clear hath fill’d 

The chamber, and he starts up from his couch, 
Gazing in troubled wonder : by his side 

What sees he ? 


A young boy he deems him first, 
But when had mortal such a calm pure smile 
Since our first father lost his purity ? 
A radiant angel, rather, should he be, 
Who stands all glorious, bearing in his hands 
Such fruit and flowers as surely never grew 
On this dull earth ; their fragrance fill’d the air, 
And smote the senses of Theophilus, 
That 4 sad yearning rose within his heart, 
Such as at times a strain of song will raise, 
Or some chance word will bring (we know not why), 
Flooding the inmost soul with that strange sense, 
Half pain, half pleasure, of some bygone time— 
Some far off and forgotten happiness, 
We know not where nor what. 


The stranger spoke, 
And thus he said, “ Rise up, Theophilus ! 
And take these gifts which I from heaven bring. 
Fair Dorothea, mindful of her words, 
Hath sent thee these, and bids thee that henceforth 
Thou scoff not, but believe!” 


With those same words 
Vanish’d the cherub, and the room was dark, 
Save where the moonbeams made uncertain light, 
And where remain’d those blossoms and that fruit, 
For from each leaf and stem there stream’d a ray 
As of the morning. 


Down upon his couch 
Theophilus sank prone, with awe oppress’d; 
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But for a moment. 
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Starting wildly up, 


He cried, “ My love, my Dorothea, list! 
If thou canst hear me in those starry halls 


Where now thou dwellest, 


I accept thy gift. 


Do thou take mine, for I do give myself 
Up to the service of thy Lord; thy faith 
Shall from this hour be mine, for I believe!” 


Translated from Der Katholik. 


THE TWO SIDES OF CATHOLICISM. 


[Second 


I. THE PROBLEM. 

“ Neither,” says Jesus Christ, “do 
they put new wine into old bottles ; 
otherwise the bottles break, and the 
runneth out.” The parable 
teaches that the new spirit of Christian- 
ity requires a new form, correspond- 
ing to its essence. The essence and 
the form of Christianity are, therefore, 
intimately connected. 

What is thus generally enunciated 
in regard to the essential connection of 
the spirit of Christianity with the forms 
of its expression, is equally true of the 
mutual relations subsisting between the 
substance and the manifestation of the 
Church. Christianity and the Church 
are virtually identical. The former, 
considered as a source of union and 
brotherhood, constitutes the Church. 
In a former article we have recognized 
Catholicism as the type of the Church 
founded by Christ. Hence the inter- 
dependence of the essence with the 
form of Christianity in general is not 
more thorough than that of the spirit of 
the Church with the historical dev - 
opment of Catholicism. 

These remarks will be found to des- 
ignate the object of the present essay. 
An inquiry into the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Catholicism must address itself 
to the elucidation of the cause of the 
necessary connection between the spirit 


wine 
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and the outer shape of the Church just 
mentioned. The direction in which the 
light is to be sought appears by the 
parable cited above. 

The new wine requires new bottles, 
because they only correspond with its 
nature. By the same induction it is 
affirmed that if the true Church is real- 
ized only in the form of Catholicism, 
the reason is to be found in the inmost 
nature of the Church, in the catholicity 
of her spirit. 

This idea of the inherent catholicity 

of the Church, as well as the foregoing 
assertion of a necessary inter-depend- 
ence of the essence with the image of 
Catholicism, is to be established on scrip- 
tural authority by the following dis- 
quisition. 
Il. THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON EARTH. 
The shape and form in which Catho- 
licism appears in history has its root 
in the papacy. It is certainly deserv- 
ing of attention, that precisely in the in- 
stitution of the papacy the Church is 
designated by a name which affords an 
insight into her inmost nature. 

On that occasion the Church—mean- 
ing the Church as apparent in history 
—is called the kingdom of heaven.* 
The Lord says to Peter, “I will give 


* Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 
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unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven ;” a promise substantially the 
same with that given in the same 
breath to the same apostle, though un- 
der a different metaphor, when Jesus 
calls him the rock upon which he will 
build his Church. The primate is the 
subject of both predictions. The apos- 
tle Peter is to be the foundation of the 
Church, and he is to receive the keys of 
the same edifice, that is to say, he is to 
be the master of the house. 

That the epithet of “kingdom of 
heaven ” expresses the essential char- 
acter of the Church, is easily shown 
by a glance at the passages of Scrip- 
ture in which the Church is mentioned. 
Such is always the case where the 
kingdom of God or of heaven is rep- 
resented as in course of realization on 
earth. In this respect the parables of 
Jesus are especially significant. They 
address themselves principally to the 
spirit, the organization, and the most 
essential peculiarities of the new order 
of things which Jesus Christ had come 
into the world to establish. In these 
discourses the new foundation is con- 
stantly brought forward as the kingdom 
of God or of heaven. Thus we can- 
not but recognize in this expression a 
designation of the inner essence of the 
institution of Jesus. 

Ata time when his destined kingdom 
had not yet become historically mani- 
fest, Jesus might still say, in the same 
acceptation of the term, that it was al- 
ready present, and palpable to all who 
sought to grasp it. This actual pres- 
enc of the kingdom is deduced by the 
Lord from the efficacy of his miracles. 
In them the vital principle of Catholi- 
cism was already at work. It had en- 
tered the world at the same instant with 
the person of the Son of Man. But 
not until after Christ was exalted did 
it assume a historical palpability. No 
less does the declaration of Jesus, that 
from the days of John the Baptist the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
display Catholicism as a power even 
before it came to figure in history. For 
this very forwardness with which even 
then the violent took it by force, was a 
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product of the Christ-like power which 
had entered humanity simultaneously 
with the person of the Messiah. And 
where the Jews are called sons of the 
kingdom, it is likewise in reference to 
this elementary principle of Catholi- 
cism. It had been planted in the first in- 
stance on the historical soil of Judaism, 
thence, of course, to spread its benign in- 
fluence over the earth, and thus to make 
historically manifest the vital substance 
of the Church in its only adequate ex-~ 
pression. “ Many shall come from the 
east and the west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom.” On the other hand, the 
kingdom shall be taken from the Jews, 
because they have made it unfruit- 
ful. 

No Christian sermon should omit to 
give this inner view of Catholicism, or 
of the advent of the kingdom. Therein 
lies its peculiar force. The preacher 
of the gospel has no more effective 


word of consolation for the pious souls 
who give him a ready hearing, than the 


assurance that the kingdom of God has 
come nigh unto them. In this word, 
also, the apostle of Christ has his most 
potent weapon against the assailants of 
the Church. If they receive you not, 
says the Lord unto his disciples, go 
your ways out into the streets of the 
same city, and say, Even the very dust of 
your city, which cleaveth on us, we do 
wipe off against you; yet know this, 
that the kingdom of God is at hand. 
The invincibility of Catholicism grows 
out of the power of its principle. As 
of old in enabling the apostles to heal 
the sick, so at the present day in her 
varied fortunes the Church approves 
herself the kingdom of God. 

Bat how is the interior of the Church 
related to the exterior? The word of 
the kingdom is the seed of Catholicism. 
According to the quality of the hearers 
of the word, the growing grain is fruit- 
ful or empty, the members genuine or 
spurious. Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like to a net, cast into the sea, 
and gathering together all kind of fishes. 
The kingdom of the Son of Man is not 
without scandals, and them that work 
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iniquity.* Hence the kingdom of God 
on earth embraces the entire Church in 
her temporal existence. The latter 
is shown to be a kingdom of long-suf- 
fering, in preserving her connection 
even with ingredients estranged from 
her in spirit, leaving the ultimate sep- 
aration of the false members to the final 
judgment. Even these erring ones 
carry on their souls the impress of the 
kingdom, the signature of baptism. 
Nevertheless their adhesion to the king- 
dom is external and objective merely. 
In the more accurate sense of the word, 
the idea of the kingdom applies only to 
the marrow, the soul of the Church. 
The good seed only are the real chil- 
dren of the kingdom. 

This account of the formation of the 
kingdom of God explains how the es- 
sence of the true Church becomes a 
historical reality in the actual condition 
of Catholicism, notwithstanding its im- 
perfections. The position, therefore, 
that the spirit of the Church is insepa- 


rable from her temporal existence by 
no means denies that this historical 
exterior of Catholicism may be infected 
with elements having nothing in com- 
mon with, and even hostile to, the char- 


acter of the true Church. This results 
from the fact that the true Church, 
though always preserving a unitary or- 
ganization, realizes herself by degrees 
only. The form of Catholicism is 
gradually purified and disclosed by the 
sanctifying virtue of its inner life. 
Thus it is that parasites take root in the 
soil of the Church. 

It is therefore a-shifting of the real 
issue when Mr. Hase defines the Ca- 
tholic antagonism to the ideal Church 
of Protestantism as consisting in a no- 
tion of Catholicism that in all essential 
attributes there is a perfect congruity 
between the idea of the Church and 
the concrete Church of Rome; or in 
other words, that the latter Church is at 
all times the perfect type of Christian- 
ity. Two distinct things are here con- 
founded. The position of Catholicism— 
that the essence of the true Church, so 


* Matt. xiii. 41. 
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far as realized at all, exists only within 
the Catholic Church,where alone, there- 
fore, a further development of this es- 
sence can be accomplished or the ideal 
of the Church attained—is by no means 
equivalent to the pretension, attributed 
to Catholicism by Hase, that Catholi- 
cism has already attained the ideal, or 
that it is at all times the most perfect 
representation of Christianity. After 
this misrepresentation of the position of 
Catholicism, Hase has no difficulty in 
distorting the well-known Catholic doc- 
trine that sinners also belong to the 
Church into an unconscious acknow- 
ledzment of the ideal Church of Pro 
testantism. 

While the toleration of spurious 
members is a mandate of the education- 
al mission of the Church, it involves, 
moreover, a special dispensation of 
Divine Providence. Like her divine 
principle, the Church appears as a serv- 
ant among men. The beauty of her 
inner life is veiled beneath an exterior 
covered with manifold imperfections. 
This serves as a constant admonition to 
the Church not to rely upon externals. 
Yet even these shadows on the image 
of the Church are evidences of her 
vitality. How superhuman must be 
an organization which outlasts all ene- 
mies in spite of many deficiencies! Itis 
error, therefore, to infer from the unde- 
niable, practical incongruity between the 
essence of the Church and her outward 
form that there cannot be an exclusive, 
concrete realization of the true Church 
in history. 

To make the growth of Catholicism 
intelligible to his hearers, Jesus com- 
pares the kingdom of heaven with a 
grain of mustard, which unfolds the 
least of all seeds to a stately tree. Im- 
mediately thereafter it is said that the 
kingdom of heaven penetrates the mass 
of humanity like leaven. The law of 
development of Catholicism is further 
illustrated by the following parable: 
The earth, says Jesus, bringeth forth 
fruit; first the blade, then the ear, 
afterward the full corn in the ear ; man 
has but to cast the seed into the earth ; 
then he may sleep, and the seed shall 
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spring and grow up, he knoweth not 
how. Even so is the kingdom of God. 
The Church therefore carries the germs 
of her growth in her inmost nature. 
Catholicism is gradually developed 
out of itself, from within. Thanks to 
the energy of her own principle, the 
Church with her arms encircles nation 
after nation. The faculty of being all 
things unto all men she owes to her 
being the kingdom of God. Here is 
the root of Catholicism. As the king- 
dom of God, the Church is fraught with 
a wealth adequate to the mental require- 
ments of all individuals and all nations. 
As the kingdom of God, the Church is 
adapted to every age and clime. 

The word “Church” is used by 
Jesus Christ far more rarely than 
that of the “kingdom of heaven ;” in- 
deed but twice, and on each occasion 
in direct reference to the external form 
of the Church. 

That this historical exterior of Ca- 
tholicism, designated the Church, is the 
manifestation of the kingdom of God, 
we have already deduced from Matt. 
xvi. 18, 19, and xiii. 41. The same 
truth is expressed in the parable of the 
treasure hid in the field. He who 
would possess the treasure, that is to 
say, the kingdom of heaven, or the vital 
principle of Catholicism, must buy the 
field in which the gem is concealed. 
The field, the Catholic exterior of the 
Church, is not the inner life; but the 
latter is realized only in the historical 
form of Catholicism. 

It now behooves us to more pre- 
cisely expound this relation between 
the spirit and the outer form of the 
Church from the words of Jesus. The 
wa; to do this is indicated by our Lord 
himself. It consists in an extended 
analysis of the biblical idea of the 
kingdom of God. In it is disclosed 
the inmost nature of the Church and 
thereby the ultimate origin of her his- 
torical figure as instituted by Christ, 
or the principle of Catholicism, which 
is the object of our search. 

_My kingdom, says the Lord, is not 
of this world ; that is to say, its origin 
is not here, and it is not established by 
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the exercise of worldly power. Reg- 
num meum non est hinc. True, the 
kingdom of Christ is established in the 
midst of the world, but it was not gen- 
rated there: from above, from heaven, 
it was planted in the world as a super- 
natural realm of grace. Therefore 
its existence and its extension is in no 
wise dependent on worldly power ; its 
foundations lie deeper, in the principle 
of truth which has entered the world 
with Christ. For this cause came he 
into the world, that he should bear 
witness unto the truth. All they that 
are of the truth, do him homage as 
their king, and hear his kingly voice. 
The same principle works in them as 
that of a new worship; they worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth. 

But this elevated sense of truth in 
individual souls is the fruit of a higher 
form of being. He that is of God 
heareth the words of God; but the 
hear them not who are not of Gor 
The entrance into the kingdom of God 
therefore necessarily presupposes a 
new beginning of man’s life, a new 
birth of water and of the Spirit. Wher- 
ever the kingdom of God obtains a 
foothold, it assumes the form of an en- 
tirely new state of things, of a new 
creation, of the principle of a new 
mental activity, a new nature of the 
spirit. 

A transmutation of our souls, such 
as just described, necessarily involves a 
rupture with the natural man, a discard- 
ing of the original individuality. 
Without this alteration we are imper- 
vious to the new light which is to 
enter our souls together with the king- 
dom of God. This indispensable self- 
denial is accomplished by a two-fold in- 
strumentality—by the love of God, 
which is the first commandment, and 
by the love of our neighbor as our- 
selves. Whoever is in this frame of 
mind is pronounced by Jesus to be not 
far from the kingdom of God. 

What has been said reveals another 
peculiarity of the kingdom of God 
on earth. It is a supernatural king- 
dom. At this point only do we fully 
comprehend the title of the Church to 
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the designation of the kingdom of 
heaven. The kingdom of God histo- 
rically manifested in the Church is 
intimately connected with the intro-di- 
vine relations or the inmost life of the 
Deity. By admission into the Church 
God the Father translates us into the 
kingdom of his beloved Son. This is 
not merely an exercise of the crea- 
tive love common to the three persons 
of the Trinity. On the contrary, it is 
an evidence what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us that 
we should be called the sons of God. 
Precisely in this is the peculiar super- 
natural character of this dispensation 
made manifest. It is this supernatu- 
ral characteristic of the Church which 
accounts for the bestowal upon the 
Church of the name of the coming 
realm of glory. The germ of the 
latter is already contained in the exist- 
ing Church. While, for this reason, 
the Church visible is called the king- 
dom of heaven, so the latter continues 
to bear the name of the Church ever 


in the splendor of its eternal glory. 
This circumstance warrants the bold 
utterance of the apostle that our con- 


In the same 
sense it is laid down in the catechism 
of the council of Trent that the Church 
militant and the Church triumphant 
are but two parts of the one Church, 
not two churches; and with entire con- 
sistency the snme authority speaks of 
the Church militant as synonymous 
with the kingdom of heaven. 

It is but another expre:sion for the 
supernatural character of the Church 
if she is called the Jerusalem which is 
above, even in her historical form and 
figure. And precisely because this epi- 
thet applies to her, she is free and is 
our mother. The catholicity of the 
Church, her faculty of enfolding all 
mankind, of being the spiritual mother 
of us all, is owing to her supernatural 
character. 

This doctrine of the supernaturalness 
of the Church is the connecting link 
between the essence and the form of 
Catholicism. As the latter is supernat- 
ural in its character, so must the form 
43 
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of its establishment bear a supernatural 
impress. How can anything utterly 
supernatural attain an adequate form 
of expression by mere natural devel- 
opment? It assumes a historical re- 
ality in so far only as it assumes sim- 
ultaneously with its supernatural 
essence a corresponding supernatural 
image. The form as well as the 
substance of the Church must needs be 
the fruit of an immediate interposition 
of God, because the substance must 
needs exercise its supernatural fune- 
tions. 

The idea just expressed may have 
been dimly present to the mind of 
Moehler when he wrote: “ But it is 
the conviction of Catholics that this 
purpose of the divine revelation in 
Christ Jesus would not have been at- 
tained at all, or at least would have 
been attained but very imperfectly, if 
this embodiment of the truth had been 
but momentary, and if the personal 
manifestation of the Word had not 
been sufficiently powerful to give its 
tones the highest degree of intensified 
animation, and the most perfect con- 
ceivable efficacy, that is to say, to 
breathe into it the breath of life, and to 
create a union once more setting forth 
the truth in its vitality, and remaining 
emblematically the conclusive authori- 
ty for all time, or, in other words, 
representing Christ himself.” 

Viewed in this light, the historical 
manifestation of the Church, instituted 
Matt. xvi. 18, 19, presents itself as a 
postulate of her essence. Because 
the Church was essentially destined 
historically to manifest the kingdom of 
God, the Lord built her upon Peter, 
the rock. A temporal establishment 
of the kingdom of heaven in the midst 
of this world required the divine in- 
stallation of an individual keeper of the 
keys. Thus the idea of the papacy 
flows from that of a kingdom of God 
on earth. 

If, then, this explanation presents 
Catholicism as a supernatural kingdom, 
and if this very attribute constitutes 
the characteristic feature of its being, 
its inmost life and fundamental princi- 
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ple, it is manifestly inadmissible to 

place the kingdom of God as estab- 

lished in the Church on the same foot- 

ing with the works of creation. A 

juxtaposition like this would entirely 

ignore the vital essence of the Church, 

that is to say, her superiority to na- 

ture. 

The same distinction is overlooked 
by those who regard Church and state 
as simply two manifestations of the 
same kingdom of God. Such is the 
point of view of a system of moral the- 
ology, the influence of which upon 
the opinions prevailing among a con- 
siderable fraction of the present gene- 
ration of theologians is not to be 
mistaken. In the eye of that doctrine 
“ Mosaism and Christianism—state and 
Church — both externally represent 
the kingdom, and both represent one 
and the same kingdom; the former 
[the state] rather in its negative, the 
latter [the Church] rather in its posi- 
tive aspect. And thus we have two 
great formations in which the kingdom 
on earth is made manifest, Church and 
state.” Could Hirscher have reached 
any other conclusion? He regards it 
as his task “to dispose of the question 
whether the germs of the divine king- 
dom, like seeds, are implanted in the 
character of man as in a fruitful soil, 
and whether they can spring forth 
from it [¢. e., from the character or 
nature of man himself] and blossom as 
the kingdom of God.” 

Although it is here said that “ God 
abode in man with his Holy Spirit and 
with its sanctifying grace,” yet the Holy 
Spirit or his grace is not made the 
foundation upon which the kingdom is 
erected; that foundation is sought, on 
the contrary, in the “ divine powers” 
infused into man at his creation. God 
only assists at the upraising of the 
kingdom through them by “dwelling 
in them for ever as the principle of 
divine guidance.” 

The logical inference from these prem- 
ises, which seek the germs of the king- 
dom of God as established on earth in 
human nature itself, that is to say, 
in the “ heavenly faculties” inherent in 
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man, is well disclosed in the definition 
of the kingdom of God on earth given 
by Petersen, a theologian reared in the 
school of Schleiermacher. “The 
kingdom of God on earth,” says he, 
“is at once Church, state, and civili- 
zation, 2. é., it isan organism of com- 
munity in religion, morals, and society, 
and by these three special organisms 
it essentially approaches, develops, 
and perfects its organic unity, in or- 
ganizing its religious principle in the 
Church, its moral framework in the 
state, and its natural base in civiliza- 
tion, thus in the unity of all three 
rounding its proportions as a universal 
organism of genuine humanity.” If 
“the germs of the divine kingdom, 
like seeds, are implanted in the charac- 
ter of man as in a fruitful soil,” it is 
entirely consistent to regard the king- 
dom of God on earth as “ substantially 
identical with the idea of the human 
race,” as “the realization of that 
idea.” 

It gives us pleasure to state that the 
notion of the kingdom of God on earth 
just alluded to has been declared un- 
scriptural even in a Protestant exege- 
sis of greater thoroughness.* 

Ill. THE BODY 


OF CHRIST. 


Next to the idea of the kingdom of 
God, the most significant expression 
for the inner essence of Catholicism is 
found in the scriptural conception of 


the body of Christ. As his body, the 
Church is intimately connected with 
him. Christ and the Church belong 
together as the head and the body; 
both constitute a single whole. This 
intimate relation between Christ and 
the Church is described by the Scrip- 
tures in animated terms. The Church, 
it says, is for Christ what our own 
body is for us; as members of the 
Church we are members of the body 
of Christ, of his flesh, and of his bones. 
On one occasion, indeed, the apostle 
uses the word Christ as synonymous 
with the Church, so intimate is their 
relation. 


* Hofman, Schriftbeweis, 1855. 
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And it is the Son of Man, or Christ 
in his human capacity, as whose body 
the Church is regarded. For as the 
head thereof the apostle designates him 
who was raised from the dead. The 
Church here enters into a profound- 
ly intimate relation to the sacred hu- 
manity of Christ. We shall seek 
further profit from this idea in the 
sequel. 

Immediately after having called the 
Church the body of Christ, he calls her 
the sAjpwua rod Ta ravta év Tact TAnpwrpe- 
vov. This epithet results from the fore- 
going. It is because she is the 
body of Christ that the Church is the 
rAnpwua Tod Ta TavTa év Tao TAnpovmEvo, 
I translate these difficult words, the 
fulness of him who filleth all in all. 
God who filleth all things with his 
essentiul presence, in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being, hath 
his fulness in the Church. The Church 
is entirely filled with God. But how ? 
Is not God, in his very nature, present 
everywhere ? How then can the 
Church be filled with God in a greater 
degree than the world withont? As 
the body of Christ, she has this capa- 
city. For if the Church, as Christ’s 


body, assumes a special relation, pe- 
culiar to herself, to his sacred human- 
ity, then, by that very assumption, she 
acquires a share in the z2jpwua of the 
Deity which dwells bodily in that sa- 
cred humanity. She thereby becomes 
the spot where God is especially re- 


vealed and glorified. For while 
God, in the fulness of his nature, is 
present over all the world, neverthe- 
less this presence is more largely ap- 
parent in the Church than elsewhere. 
sy the Church alone the manifold wis- 
dom of God is known unto the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places. 
In him is glory in the Church by Christ 
Jesus throughout all ages, world with- 
out end. Thus she stands approved 
as his pleroma, as entirely filled with 
God. 

But how are we to understand this 
repletion of the Church with God? It 
is well known that Moehler sees in tle 
visible Church the “ Son of God con- 
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tinually appearing among meu in hu- 
man form, constantly re-creating, eter- 
nally rejuvenating himself, his perpe- 
tuxl incarnation.” In this sense he 
apprehends the scriptural conception 
of the body of Christ, the “ interpre- 
tation of the divine and the human in 
the Church.” This proposition, which 
has become celebrated, was intended, 
in the first instance, to afford a more 
profound insight into the visibility of 
the Church, in addition to which it is 
inseparable from Moehler’s views on 
the subject of the means of grace. In 
this twofold light we must make it the 
subject of examination. 

Moeller goes on to argue that, if 
the Church is a continuance of the in- 
carnation, she must be, like the latter, 
a visible one. This can mean no 
more than that even as the Son of 
God during his stay upon earth wrought 
visibly for mankind in the flesh, so also 
the saving efficacy of Christ, abiding 
after his departure from the earth, re- 
quires a visible medium. Such a point, 
however, Protestantism is far from dis- 
puting. In the separate congrega- 
tions, in their visible means of grace, 
and in the audible exposition of the 
word of God, even Protestants admit 
that the efficacy of Christ is visibly 
perpetuated, and the idea of Christian- 
ity and the Church gradually realized. 
Every Protestant denomination aspires 
to be the palpable image, the living 
presentment, of the Christian religion. 
Moehler’s conception of the Son of 
God continually appearing among men 
in human form has even become a fa- 
vorite theme of modern Protestant 
theology. This will appear from the 
mere perusal of the disquisitions on 
this head of the so-called Christological 
school. The advantage gained for 
the Catholic interpretation amounts to 
nothing. For the point is not that the 
efficacy of Christ is perpetually exer- 
cised among men in a visible manner, 
but it is in question whether this con- 
tinued exercise ensues only in the fold 
of a particular institution, and by par- 
ticular means of grace. 

Mochler arrived at his doctrine in 
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reference to the Church through the 
medium of his views regarding the 
means of grace. In his opinion “ the 
Eucharistic descent of the Son of God” 
(and the same must be inferred to ap- 
ply to all the means of grace which it 
is the function of the Church to admin- 
ister*) “is a part of the totality of his 
merit, wherewith we are redeemed.” 
The sacramental offering of Christ is 
“the conclusion of his great sacrifice 
for us,” and in it “all the other parts 
of the same sacrifice are to be bestowed 
upon us; in this final portion of the 
objective offering, the whole is to be- 
come subjective, a part of our individ- 
ual being.” But the incarnation of 
God, or, in other words, the work of 
our salvation accomplished by Christ 
during his walk upon earth, stands in 
need of no continuation or completion 
by a posthumous labor of Christ, con- 
stituting “a part of the totality of his 
merit, wherewith we are redeemed.” 
The perpetual condescension of Christ, 
administered by the Church, to our 
helplessness, does not form a comple- 
ment to the objective work of salva- 
tion; it is not an integral part of it, 
but only its continued application. 
“ Christus,” says Suarez, “jam vero 
nos non redimit, sed applicat nobis re- 
demptionem su im.’+ If this work of 
redemption were even now in progress 
—that is to say, if “the Eucharistic 
descent of the Son of God” were “a 
part of the totality of his merits, where- 
with we are redeemed,” then Christ 
would not have fully taken away the 
sin of the world once for all on Gol- 
gotha. Who would maintain such a 
proposition? Moehler would be the 
last man to do so. He would there- 
fore undoubtedly have renounced the 
opinion in question if these, its logical 
results, had presented themselves to 


* For, according to St. Thomas, the Eucharist 
is the perfectio omnis sacramenti, habens quasi 
tin capitulo et summo omnia, quae alia eacra- 
menta continent singillatim ; the perfection of 
the whole sacrament, having as it were in an 
epitume and a sumuinary all the virtues which 
other sacrameuts coutain singly.”—1V. Sent. a. 
8. q. 1, a. 2, solut. 2 ad. 4. 

At present Christ docs not redeem us, but 
app) ies to us his redemption.—De Jncarnat., Par. 

ny Disp. 39, Ste. 3, 
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his mind. The sacramental offering 
of Christ, as indeed the whole of his 
perennial saving efficacy in the sacra- 
ments of the Church, wherewith we 
are saved, is only the means by 
which it is applied to our salvation. 
The ground of salvation for all man- 
kind was perfected in the sufferings 
and death of Christ. The realization 
of salvation for individuals is accom- 
plished by their appropriating to them- 
selves the salvation purchased or 
achieved for all mankind by the pre- 
cious blood of Jesus Christ; a work 
in which, undoubtedly, Christ him- 
self co-operates as the head of the 
Church. 

In this sense the apostle says that 
he fills up those things that are want- 
ing of the sufferings of Christ in his 
flesh. By faithfully following Chris‘, 
we partake more and more of the 
fruits of redemption. Thus is Christ 
likewise gradually fulfilled in the in- 
dividual Christians—that is to say, he 
finds in them a more and more ample 
expression. And in the same degree 
in which Christ stamps himself upon 
the single members of the Church, the 
latter also is more and more filled with 
him. 

Scarce has the apostle declared of 
Christ, in Col. ii. 9, that in him dwell- 
eth all the wAjpwua of the Godhead 
corporally, when he turns to the Co- 
lossians with the words, “And you are 
filled in” God—that is to say, “in 
him,” t. e., in Christ, in so far as ye 
stand in communion with him, “ which 
is the head of all principality and 
power.” This communion of indivi- 
duals with Christ, and their attendant 
participation in the fulness of the God- 
head which dwelleth in him, is accom- 
plished by the instrumentality of the 
Church, particularly by the sacrament 
of baptism, which incorporates the in- 
dividual with the Church. Verse J0- 
12: “Ht estis in illo repleti. In quo 
et ctrcumcist estis, circumcisione non 
manu facta, sed in circumcisione Chris- 
tt, conscpulti et in baptismo.” 

Thus the Church is seen to be the 
pleroma of the Godhead ina twofold 
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point of view. First, in her members, 
which, being gradually filled with God, 
become partakers of the divine nature. 
In the second place, in the active co- 
operation of the Church herself in the 
performance of this work. 

In the first regard, the repletion of 
the Church with God is not a state 
attained once for all. It is rather a 
process of measured growth «¢ pérpov 
The 
measure of the age of the fulness 
of Christ is the goal and the objective 
point of the entire development of the 
Church. It will be attained when 
every individual shall have become 
complete in Christ, and therewith also 
in his own person a pleroma of Christ. 
In the edifying of the body of Christ, 
or in the establishment of the Church, 
therefore, we must work without re- 
pose till we all meet in the unity of 
the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God. In this sense only can 
it be said that there is a progress in 
the Church. This continued develop- 
ment of Catholicism the apostle re- 
gards as a gradual repletion of the 
single members of the Church with 
all the fulness of God, 


TAjpwua Tod Beod. 


qiixkiac Tod TAnp@uatog Tov Xprorow, 


tic nav Td 


We have as yet, however, come to 
know but the one phase of this rela- 
tion of the Church to Christ, or to the 
pleroma of the Godhead. The Church 
is not only destined to present herself 
at the close of her historical develop- 
ment as the pleroma of him that filleth 
all in all; she is even now entitled to 
this attribute, by virtue of her essential 
character. 

On this head we derive instruction 
from a nearer contemplation of the 
process of development in which the 
erection of the Church is completed. 
“The whole body,” says the apostle, 
meaning the body of Christ himself, 
“maketh increase of the body unto 
the edifying of itself in charity.” The 
Church therefore carries within her- 
self, in the inmost recesses of her 
being, the principle and the germinal 
power of her whole development. 
This fundamental principle of Catho- 
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licism is Christ himself, who pervades 
the Church as his body. 

There is a subjective and an objec 
tive repletion of the Church with 
Christ. The former progresses gradu- 
ally, in so far as the single members of 
the Church assimilate themselves more 
and more to Christ. The latter is a 
given state of things from the first. 
In it consists the most subtle essence 
of the Church. This objective pres- 
ence of Christ in her approves itself 
as the vital power of her growth. The 
gradual ripening of the Church there- 
fore grows up into Christ (e¢ airov, 
Eph. iv. 15) on the one hand, and pro- 
ceeds from him (¢§ od) on the other. 
From him—that is to say, by means 
of the vivifying influence of the Son of 
God, present in the Church, she mak- 
eth increase of herself unto the edify- 
ing of herself in charity. 

It is the same idea, when the apos- 
tle characterizes the growth of the 
Church as an avénoe roi Yeot, an aug- 
mentum Det, 7. e., a growth emanating 
from God. God effects it, but by the 
instrumentality of the Church, within 
her and as issuing from her. For this 
purpose God hath installed her as his 
pleroma. Precisely because the Church 
is filled with God, or is his pleroma, 
the members of the Church may gra- 
dually become complete in him. Thus 
there is a development and a progress 
only for the individual members of the 
Church. She herself, by virtue of her 
essential character, is superior to de- 
velopment, and acts as the impelling 
force of this development. Christian- 
ity has a history, but it ¢s not itself a 
history. The essence of Christianity, 
which is that of the Church, is not a 
thing in process of formation, it is a 
thing accomplished and perfect from 
the beginning. 

The scriptural idea of the body of 
Christ presents the principle of Catho- 
licism in a new light. The Church 
alone has Christ for her head. It is 
her exclusive privilege to be the body 
of Christ. This gives her a fellowship 
of life with Christ, by which she is 
distinguished from the world, the lat- 
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ter sustaining to him no relation but 
that of subjection and dependence. 
But upon what rests this privilege of 
the Church? Why is she alone the 
body of Christ, the pleroma of the God- 
head ? 

Christology must supply the funda- 
mental reason. According to the Ca- 
tholic dogma of the person of Christ, 
he filleth the universe only by virtue 
of his Godhead. With his life as the 
Son of Man he filleth only the Church, 
his body. But how much more largely 
does God reveal himself by his per- 
sonal inhabitation of the sacred hu- 
manity of Christ than by the creative 
power wherewith he penetrateth and 
filleth all in all! Here a single ray, 
a faint reflection of his glory, flutters 
through the veil of created nature, 
there the fulness of the Godhead dwell- 
eth bodily. 

The idea of Catholicism, therefore, 
coincides with that of fulness. As the 
pleroma of him who filleth all in all, 
the Church harbors in her bosom a 
treasure, the richness of which is in- 
exhaustible. Every created thing, 
every single period, every particular 
phase of the culture of the human 
mind, has some good attribute. Yet 
this attribute is a mere special advant- 
age, a peculiar quality, a feeble reflex 
of the chief good, a single ray of the 
shining sea of goodness inclosed in the 
unfathomable abyss of the divine es- 
sence, of the fulness of the Godhead. 
The completeness of the revelation of 
God’s goodness is found only in the 
sacred humanity of Christ, and there- 
fore in the Church. Hence the Church 
is the highest good that is to be found 
on earth. Let the productions of the 
human mind, at a given stage of its 
development, be ever so glorious and 
sublime, they can never supplant the 
pleroma of the Church. Her wealth 
is fraught with all the possible results 
of the human intellect and imagination ; 
and these, in the fulness of the Church, 
are intensified, raised, as it were, to 


a higher power of goodness. Every 
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production of the human mind is more 
or less in danger of falling short of the 
requirements of later ages. The metal 
of all such fabrics needs to be recast 
from time to time, as forms and fash- 
ions change. In default of this, it 
gradually degenerates into mere anti- 
quity, or, in the most fortunate event, 
it preserves only the character of an 
honored relic. From this fate of all 
that comes into existence the Church 
is exempt. She alone is ever young, 
and always on a level with the times. 
This qualifies her to be the teacher of 
the world from age to age. Hence, 
also, she is enabled to minister an ap- 
propriate remedy for the disease of 
every generation. How, then, can a 
movement which makes war on the 
Church claim to be an advance of the 
human mind in the right direction ? 
The interests of true civilization will 
never interfere with those of the 
Church. 

As well that the Church is the body 
of Christ as that in her is the fulness 
of him who filleth all in all—both of 
these attributes adhere to her in virtue 
of her divine foundation. Thus Catho- 
licism, whose fundamental principle 
we have contemplated in this twofold 
scriptural aspect, is not the product of 
the combination of any external cir- 
cumstances. It is grounded in the 
very idea of the Church, in the inmost 
depths of her being. Therefore she 
remains the Catholic Church in every 
vicissitude of her external condition, 
whether in the splendor of princely 
honors, or under the crushing weight 
of Neronic persecution. 

If, then, Catholicism is of the es- 
sence of the Church, the momentous 
conclusion is irresistible, that the true 
Church is capable of realization in 
such an image only as enables her to 
present herself in her essential feature 
of catholicity. It follows that the 
papacy, as necessary to the Catholic 
manifestation of the Church, is impera- 
tively demanded by the law of her 


being. 
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THE CATHEDRAL LIBRARY. 


Ir is now between forty and fifty 
years ago that I obtained leave from 
the dean and chapter of Winterbury 
Cathedral to read for some weeks in 
their cathedral library. The editions 
of the fathers and of some important 
middle-age writers which are preserv- 
ed in that quiet library boast of pe- 
culiar excellence, and I well remember 
the exultation with which I, then a 
very young man, received news of the 
desired information to ransack those 
treasures. Having secured a small 
lodging in the close, or cathedral en- 
closure, I set out for Winterbury early 
in the year 182—. Through the 
kindness of one of the canons, who 
seldom had to consult the library on 
his own account, I was provided with 
a key to the library buildings, and al- 
lowed to keep undisturbed possession 
of it as long as my visit lasted. This 
key gave access not only to the libra- 
ry, but to all parts of the cathedral 
likewise, including even the cloisters, 
so that I was able to let myself in and 
out of the noble edifice at all hours of 
the day or night, and to ramble un- 
challenged through aisle, crypt, stalls, 
triforium, and organ-loft. 

I have never forgotten, and shall 
never forget, the day on which I first 
took my seat in the room which was 
to be the special scene of my labors. 
The library lay on the south side of 
the cathedral, being a lower continua- 
tion of the south transept, and forming 
one side of the cloister court. It was 
obviously, therefore, raised above the 
height of the cloister vaulting, and it 
was reached by a flight of stairs open- 
ing into the cathedral itself. Narrow- 
ness (it measured about eighty feet by 
thirty), and a certain antique collegiate 
air (and smell, too, to be perfectly ac- 
curate) about the bindings of the books 
and the coverings of the chairs, were 


its chief characteristics. There was a 
bust of Cicero at one end, and of 
Seneca at the other. Some smaller 
busts of the principal Greek fathers 
adorned the side-shelves, and a dingy 
portrait of the “judicious ” Hooker 
abode in a musty frame over the 
heavy stone mantelpiece. The fender 
itself was of stone, or rather the fire- 
place was not protected by a fender 
at all, but by a small stone wall, about 
three inches thick and six inches high, 
which afforded blissful repose to the 
outstretched foot. 

One April evening, shortly after sun- 
set, when there was still daylight 
enough to read the titles on the backs 
of books, I walked across the close in 
order to fetch and bring away with me 
a couple of volumes of which I stood 
in need. It was an hour when the 
grand old cathedral is accustomed to 
put on its very best appearance. The 
heaven-kissing spire and the far lower, 
but beautiful, western towers are tinted 
with the faint rose color which suits 
old stonework so admirably ; and the 
deep gloom of the cloisters, tempered 
by the glow from the noble piles of 
masonry overhead, makes it possible 
and easy to realize some of the raptur- 
ous visions of the recluse. I passed 
as usual down the nave, and having 
ascended the little staircase, let my- 
self into the library, and was on the 
point of attacking the necessary book- 
shelf, when instead of placing the key 
in my pocket, as it was my habit to do, 
I tossed it carelessly on to the sill of 
an adjoining window. The woodwork 
of the library was by no means ina 
sound condition, and between the inner 
edge of the sill and the wall there was 
a wide chink, opening down into un- 
seen depths of distance. Into this 
chink, impelled by my evil genius, or 
by one of the ghostly beings that (as 
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I was assured by the verger) haunt 
the library and cloisters, down tum- 
bled my unlucky key. I saw it disap- 
pear with a sharp twinge of vexation, 
principally, however, at the thought 
of the time and trouble that would be 
consumed in bringing it to light again. 
To-morrow, I said to myself, I shall 
be forced to get a carpenter to remove 
this sill, and rake up the key from 
heaven knows where; while smirk- 
ing Mr. Screens, the verger, will watch 
the whole proceeding, and insinuate 
with silent suavity a doubt whether I 
am a fit person to be entrusted with 
Canon Doolittle’s key. It was not un- 
til I had come down from the short 
ladder with the books under my arm, 
and, warned by the deepening shades, 
was about to leave the library, that 
the full effect of the key’s disappear- 
ance presented itself tomy mind. The 
outer gate and inner door of the nave 
had been carefully shut by me, ac- 
cording to custom, on entering the 
cathedral. All the gates and doors 
were fitted with a spring-lock, so that 
without my key I was double-locked 
into the building. My first thought 
was one of amusement, and I fairly 
laughed aloud at my own perplexity. 
It seemed an impossible and inconceiv- 
able thing that one might really have 
to pass the entire night in this situa- 
tion. Presently I lett the library, the 
door of which I had not shut on en- 
tering, and went down the staircase 
into the transept, and then into the 
nave. I carefully tried the inner door, 
but without effect. I had done my 
duty on entering, and it was hopelessly 
and mercilessly fastened against me. 
Resolved on maintaining unbroken 
self-possession, I returned to the li- 
brary. It was now quite dark, the 
only light being that reflected from the 
shafts of the cloisters, on which the 
moonbeams were now beginning to fall. 
I sat down in a large arm-chair which 
stood at one end of the library table, and 
thought over all the possible means of 
extricating myself from an unexpected 
durance. Should Igo up to the belfry 
in the north-western tower and toll one 





of the bells until the verger, roused 
from his first sleep, should come to see 
what was the matter? but even this I 
could not do without the key, which 
would be required to open the door at 
the entrance of the tower. Or should 
I make my way into the organ-loft, 
and filling the bellows quite full, strike 
a succession of loud chords, until the 
music might attract the attention of 
some passer-by? this might be done, 
but it would be a perilous experiment. 
Half Winterbury would be seized with 
the belief that their old cathedral was 
haunted. The organ-loft would be in- 
vaded by vergers, beadles, and consta- 
bles—there were no blue-coated po- 
lice in those days—and I should move 
about the ancient city ever after with 
the stigma of a madcap on my head. 
People would nod knowingly to one 
another as I passed, and significantly 
tap their foreheads, by way of hinting 
that I was “a little touched.” Canon 
Doolittle would recall his key, and ab- 
stain from inviting me to his hospita- 
ble table. Gradually, therefore, I gave 
up the scheme of saving myself by 
means of the organ; and the belfry 
being already set aside, no other re- 
source remained but to stay where I 
was, and quietly to pass the hours as 
best I could until Mr. Screens should 
open the doors at about half-past six 
in the morning, ready for the seven 
o’clock prayers in the Lady chapel. 

I was luckily undisturbed by any 
fears arising from the possible anxiety 
of my landlady. Winterbury is near 
the sea; and I had on more than one 
occasion spent the greater part of the 
night on the cliffs, watching the glori- 
ous moonlit effects upon the romantic 
coast scenery of that district. These 
Mrs. Jollisole was accustomed to call 
my “coast-guard nights ;” and I made 
no doubt that, should I fail to appear, 
the sensible old lady would go content- 
edly to bed, supposing me to have 
mounted guard on the cliffs. 

I therefore lost no time in compos- 
ing myself, if not to sleep, at any rate 
to an attempt at sleep. The library 
table was always surrounded by an ar- 
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ray of solemn old oak chairs, padded 
with cushions of yellowish leather, and 
looking as though—if their own opin- 
ion were consulted—no mortal man 
of lower degree than a prebendary 
should ever be allowed to seat himse!f 
upon them. At each end of the table 
there was a chair of a superior order 
—a couple of deans, as it were, keep- 
ing high state amidst the surrounding 
canons. ‘hese chairs were made of 
precisely the same kind of oak, and 
covered with leather of exactly the 
same yellowish tinge as the others, but 
their whole design was larger and more 
imposing, and what was of the most 
consequence to me in my present posi- 
tion—they were arm-chairs, affording 
opportunity for all manner of easy and 
sleep-inviting postures. ‘Throwing my- 
self into one of these dignified recep- 
tacles, I soon fell asleep, and soon af- 
terward took to dreaming. 

Leaning in my dream on the sill of 
the library window, I fancied myself 
to be gazing down into a peaceful 
church-yard. One by one, like gleams 
of moonlight in the dark shade of the 
surrounding cloisters, I saw a number 
of young girls assemble, and fall with 
easy exactitude into rank, as if about 
to take part in a procession. Each 
slender figure was draped in the purest 
white muslin, with a veil of the same 
material arranged over the head, and 
partially concealing the face. Just as 
one sees at the present day in Roman 
Catholie churches at the more import- 
ant fétes, the procession was arranged 
according to the gradations of height. 
The very young children were in the 
front, and as the other end of the line 
was approached, the pretty white fig- 
ures grew gradually taller, until girls 
of eighteen or nineteen brought up the 
rear. They presently began to move, 
and it was clear that they were about 
to take part in some solemn office 
forthedead. With two priests at their 
head, they made the circuit of the clois- 
ters, moving along with graceful regu- 
larity of step. Between each pair of 
the slender columns of the cloister 
building, I imagined that a small stone 
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basin (or “ benitier”) was set, standing 
on a low pedestal, and filled with holy 
water. Each girl walking on the side 
next to these basins was furnished with 
asmall broom of feathers, like those 
which may at any time be seen in the 
Continental churches. Dipping these 
brooms from time to time into tke ba- 
sins of water, they waved them in beau- 
tiful harmony with their own harmo- 
nious movements, sprinkling the an- 
cient monumental slabs over which they 
were stepping. They sang to a strain 
of rare melody the familiar words of 
Requiem Aiternam. 

Presently they seemed to change 
time and tune, and to sing a hymn of 
many verses, each verse ending with 
a retrain. A single voice would give 
the verse, but all joined together in the 
plaintive music of the refrain : 
“Through life’s long day and death’s dark night, 

O gentile Jesus! be our light!” 
I have heard much music, secular and 
sacred, since then; but I know of no 
musical effect which abides with me so 
constantly as that imagined chauting 
of young voices heard long ago. 

One girl in particular attracted my 
attention as I dreamt. She was one 
of the pair who closed the procession, 
and was of a commanding height and 
extremely elegant figure. She had, 
as it seemed to me, taken excessive 
precaution in drawing her ample veil 
closely around her head and face, 

“ = * * 

Ona sudden I awoke. There, in 
one of the decanal arm-chairs, I was 
sitting—in an easy, familiar posture, 
as if I had been myself a dean—and 
there beside me, close at hand, within 
reach of my outstretched arm, was a 
tall figure in white, clearly a female 
form, and the precaution had been 
taken of drawing an ample veil closely 
around the head and face. Any one 
but an imbecile would have acted as I 
did, though I remember taking some 
credit to myself at the time for my 
coolness and presence of mind. I sim- 
ply sat still and stared; and by degrees 
I observed, I conned. Years before, 
in my boyhood, I had walked a good 
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deal on the stretch; and I had known 
what it was in North Devon to wake 
up “upon the middle of the night,” to 
feel the hard, unyielding turf under- 
neath one’s back, and see and gaze, 
gaze wistfully upon the bright unan- 
swering stars above one’s head. Even 
then one could divine the true value 
of abed. But to wake on the downs 
in the small hours is a trifle compared 
with waking in a cathedral any time 
between dew and dawn. More espe- 
cially when,as was my case, you have 
a ghost at your elbow. Not that my 
ghost remained long stationary. She 
did not. Starting trom my arm-chair, 
she began a survey of the shelves by 
moonlight in so active and business-like 
a manner that I felt no doubt, given 
her guondam or present mortality, she 
was or had been a “blue.” In five 
minutes, my powers of decision were 
wide awake, and the question of her 
mortality was settled. She was not a 
thing of the past, but alive as I myself 
was; and the only scruple was, how 
or how soon to awaken her from her 
somnambulist’s dream. While I was 
debating with myself the best means 
to pursue, she suddenly passed out of 
the library door on to the stone stair- 
ease. My alarm was now fairly ex- 
cited. She had two courses to pursue 
in her sensational career—I employ 
the word in a more correct use than it 
is commonly put to. She might either 
turn downward toward the floor of 
the church itself, in which case she 
could do herself little or no harm; or 
she could mount the ascending stair- 
case, and reach an outward parapet, 
with heaven knew what mad scheme 
in view, before I had time to overtake 
her. She chose the second alternative, 
and—she leading, I following—we 
mounted the lofty staircase that leads 
to the base of the spire. I was aware 
that the door at the top of this partic- 
ular ascent was not furnished with a 
lock ; it was fastened bya simple bolt, 
and I had little doubt that my sleep- 
walking friend would shoot that bolt 
back as readily as she had taken down 
and replaced the books on the library 
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shelves. My greatest fear was that 
she might begin playing some mad 
prank upon the parapet before I was 
sufficiently near to arrest her moye- 
ments. I need hardly add that, in- 
fluenced by the dread of consequences 
commonly said to follow on a sudden 
awakening from a fit of somnambulism, 
Linwardly resolved to try every means 
of humoring and coaxing my compan- 
ion down again to terra firma, and only 
as a last resort to attempt arousing her. 

In a few moments we stood side 
by side on the platform looking down 
on Winterbury, which lay outstretched 
in the white moonlight. It was a tran- 
quil and beautiful scene. There was 
the church of St. Werburgh, a noble 
monument of thirteenth century build- 
ing, which would attract instantancous 
admiration anywhere but under the 
shadow of Winterbury cathedral. 
There was the fine old market-place, 
with the carved stone pump at which 
Cromwell drank as he passed through 
the city; and the charmingly quaint 
guildhall, and the ruins of the abbey 
skirting the river in the distance. I 
was not permitted, however, long to 
enjoy the prospect. Before I could lift 
a finger to arrest her rapid movements, 
my mysterious companion had stepped 
lightly on to the parapet, and began a 
quick and perfectly unembarrassed walk 
around it. Dreading the experiment 
of forcible rescue, it occurred to me to 
try the effect of quietly accosting her, 
and endeavoring—by humoring ber 
present mental condition—to decoy her 
away from her perilous amusement. 
It was an awful moment of suspense. 
Should she lose her balance and her 
life, it would be next to impossible for 
me ever totally to clear up the enig- 
matical circumstance of my having 
been actually present by her side dur- 
ing that weird moonlit dance upon the 
parapet. If, on the other hand, I were 
to seize and lift her from the top-stone, 
she might rouse the whole close with 
frightful screams, she might faint— 
might even die—in my arms, or from 
the shock of sudden awakening she 
might lose her reason. 
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But there was no time to stand bal- 
ancing chances. Accordingly, I gently 
drew toward her side, and said, in as 
easy and collected a tone as I could 
command, 

“T think we left the library door un- 
locked ; before you complete your 
rounds, had we not better go down the 
stairs and secure it? Having been al- 
lowed the entry of the cathedral, I 
think we are bound in honor to shut 
doors after us.” 

“To be sure,” she replied, and in- 
stantly, to my intense relief, dropped 
cleverly down into the space between 
the parapet and the lower courses of 
the spire. “To be sure, the door should 
be locked at once. Let us go down. 
I cannot make out who you are. In 
none of my former visits to the cathed- 
ral have I met you; but you seem to 
be no intruder, and I will certainly go 
down and secure the door as you sug- 
gest.” 

All this was uttered quickly and 
easily, but with an abstracted air, ana 
without the slightest motion of her 
steadfast eyes. While still speaking, 
she stooped under the low door-way at 
the stair-head, and began to descend. 
I followed, busily devising plans for 
preventing any fresh ascent, and yet 
still avoiding the necessity of breaking 
the curious spell which bound her. 
We reached the library door. To my 
surprise, she produced a key of her 
own, and was about to turn the lock, 
when I remembered that at this rate 
I should be deprived for the rest of the 
night of my only comforts, the warm 
atmosphere of the library and the de- 
canal arm-chair. I therefore extem- 
porized a bold stroke. 

“ Excuse me,” I said, “I have left 
my hat and a few papers inside, and 
having a canon’s key, I will save you 
the trouble of locking up. But per- 
mit me to suggest that it is still very 
early in April and the night is cold. 
Why not give up the rest of your walk 
for to-night, and return again on one 
of the glorious nights in May or 
June ?” 

Without uttering a syllable in reply, 
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she turned on her heel, and began 
slowly descending the staircase into 
the transept. My curiosity was now 
fairly on the alert, and I resolved to 
unravel the mystery, at least so far as 
to discover by what means she would 
leave the cathedral, and in what direc- 
tion she would go. Stepping for a mo- 
ment inside the library, I hastlly but 
quietly slipped off my shoes on the mat- 
ting of the floor, and followed her bare- 
foot and silent. She was just stepping 
from the staircase into the transept, 
when I caught sight of her again. 
With the same steady and self-pos- 
sessed action which she had displayed 
throughout, she crossed the transept, 
and made straight for a small postern 
door which led, as I knew, into the 
garden of the bishop’s palace. This 
she unlocked, and I made sure that, 
having passed through, she would lock 
it again behind her. Whether, how- 
ever, she was a little forgetful that 
night, or whether the unexpected ren- 
contre with a stranger had ruffled 
the tranquil serenity of her trance, it 
so happened that she omitted to turn 
the lock, and I was able, after gently 
reopening the door, to trace her pro- 
gress still further. Under the noble 
cedars of the episcopal gardens, past 
long flower-beds and _ freshynown 
lawns, I followed her barefoot, until 
we arrived within a few yards of the 
hinder buildings of the palace. Here 
I stopped under the dark shade of a 
cedar, and watched my companion 
walk coolly up to a little oaken, iron- 
clamped door, open it, and disappear 
within the house. Then of course I 
retraced my steps toward the cathed- 
ral. But stopping again under one of 
the magnificent cedars, I could not 
avoid a tew moments’ reflection on the 
exceedingly odd position into which 
accident had brought me. Here was 
I, alone and barefooted, standing, at 
two o'clock in the morning, on the 
lawn of the palace, where I had no 
more business than I had at the top 
of the spire; and the only place in 
which I could find shelter for the night 
was the cathedral itself, a building 
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that most people would rather avoid 
than enter during the small hours. The 
queerness of my situation, however, 
did not prevent me from enjoying to 
the full the extreme loveliness of the 
gardens, and the glorious view of the 
splendid edifice, rising white and clear 
in the moonlight above their shady al- 
leys and recesses. 

On regaining the library, I dozed 
away the remainder of the dark hours 
in the same commodious arm-chair, and 
as soon as the bell began to toll for the 
seven o'clock prayers, I passed unno- 
ticed out of the building and regained 
my lodgings. 

“ Been keeping a coast-guard night, 
sir?” said Mrs. Jollisole, as she set 
the breakfast things in order. 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Jollisole,” I an- 
swered ; “ I did enjoy some rather 
extensive prospects last night.” 

And that was all that passed. I 
had fixed it in my own mind that I’ 
would keep my own counsel strictly 
until I should have called at the pal- 
ace, and communicated the whole of 
the circumstances in confidence to the 
bishop, with whom I was slightly ac- 
quainted. 

This plan I carried into effect in the 
course of the morning. His lordship 
was at home, and listened with his cus- 
tomary kindness and courtesy to the 
whole of my romantic recital. Just as 
I was finishing, his study door opened, 
and a young lady entered, dressed in 
black, tall, and strikingly beautiful, 
though looking pale and fagzed. Glane- 
ing at me she gave a slight start, and 
taking a book from one of the shelves, 
instantly left the room, after a few 
muttered words of apology for disturb- 
ing the bishop. It was my companion 
of the library and the tower. 

“T see,” said his lordship, “that you 
have recognized the ghost. That young 
lady is an orphan niece of mine, and has 
been brought up in my house from her 
infancy. Never strong, she has re- 
duced what vigor she possesses by her 
ardent love of books, and her intellect- 
ual interest is awake to all kinds of 
subjects. She is equally unwearied in 
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visiting amongst the poor, and often re- 
turns home from her rounds in a state 
of exhaustion from which it is difficult 
to rouse her. About a twelvemonth 
ago we first noticed the appearance of 
a tendency to somnambulism. She 
was removed for several weeks to the 
sea-side, and we began to hope that a 
permanent improvement had set in. A 
severe loss, however, which she has 
lately sustained, has, I fear, done her 
great injury, and here is proof of the 
old malady returning. We are indebted 
to you, sir,” added the kind old man, 
“for your judicious and thoughtful way 
of proceeding under the circumstances 
of last night, and for at once putting me 
in possession of the details, which will 
enable me to take the necessary pre- 
cautions.” 

Before leaving the bishop’s com- 
pany, I begged him to go with me in- 
to the cathedral, and to be present 
while a carpenter removed the wood- 
work of the library window in order to 
recover the key. This he consented at 
once to do, and we crossed the gardens by 
the very route which “the ghost” and [ 
had traversed during the night. On re- 
moving the panelling, we found that the 
depth of the chink was comparatively 
trifling, and the key was soon seen 
shining among the dust. 

I was further gratified by another 
discovery, which, together with the ex- 
treme pleasure that it gave the bishop, 
quite indemnified me for my night’s 
imprisonment. We noticed, partially 
concealed by rubbish in a niche of the 
wall below the panelling, the corner of 
a vellum covering. On further exam- 
ination, this proved to be a MS. copy 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, not indeed ot 
the most ancient date, but adorned 
with very rare and curious illumina- 
tion, and making an excellent addition 
to the stores of the library. After a 
téte-a-téte dinner that evening with the 
friendly bishop, we spent a pleasant 
hour or two in a thorough inspection 
of the newly-found treasure. 

It was little more than a month 
afterward that I heard the great bell 
in the western tower toll the tidings 
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of a death. One week more, and a 
sorrowing procession of school-children 
and women of the alms-houses filed 
from the transept into the quiet clois- 
ter-zround, there to bury the last re- 
mains of one who would seem to have 
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been to them in life a loving and much- 
loved friend. It was so. The eager 
brain and the yearning heart, worn 
out with unequal labors, were laid to 
rest for ever. The bishop’s frail nurs- 
ling was dead. 





From The Month. 


CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Tue errors of the present day are 
generally the consequences of some 
false principle admitted long ago, and 
many may be traced clearly to the ca- 
lamities of the sixteenth century. One 
of these is, that the medieval learning 
preserved (as was declared at the 
Council of 'l'rent) chiefly among the 
monks was in its nature useless and 
trifling, fitted only to amuse ignorant 
and narrow-minded men in the dark- 
ness of the iniddle ages, and consist- 
ed in certain metaphysical specula- 
tions and logical quibbles, called schol- 
astie teaching. Several French writ- 
ers have done much to disabuse men 
of this prejudice, by making known 
the amount of knowledge and science 
attained by medieval] scholars, whose 
works are despised because they are 
too scarce to be read, and perhaps too 
deep to be understood in a less studi- 
ous age. One of these champions of 
the truth is Ozanam, who has traced 
with a master-hand the preservation 
of ali that was valuable in antiquity, 
through the downfall of the empire ; 
and he has rendered a subject which 
otherwise it would have been pre- 
sumption to approach a plain matter 
of history, which the reader has only 
to receive, like other facts; so that we 
see how, under the safeguard of the 
Church, the same powers which were 
formerly used in vain by the philoso- 
phers for the discovery of truth, were 
successfully used for the attainment 
of its deeper mysteries. But all that 


is human is marked by imperfection ; 
and the very instinct which led philo- 
sophers to “ feel after” their Creator, 
and seek that supreme good for which 
we were created, was misled by errors 
which all ultimately ended in infideli- 
ty. It is not necessary to dwell on 
these. A few words will remind the 
classical scholar that the Ionian school, 
which sought truth by experiment, 
through the perception of the senses, 
leads to fatalism and pantheism; while 
Pythagoras, who sought by reason 
and the sciences him who is above 
and beyond their sphere, left the dis- 
appointed reason in a state of doubt 
and indifference, or else despair. 
Plato alone pursued a course of safety. 
Taking the existence of God as a 
truth derived perhaps from patriar- 
chal teaching, he used the Socratic 
method of induction only for the de- 
struction of falsehood, and received 
with fearless candor all that the poets 
taught of superliuman goodness and 
beauty; for though the symbolism of 
the poets degenerated into disgusting 
idolatry, they have been called the 
truest of heathen teachers. It is well 
known how Aristotle strengthened the 
reasoning power; but the mighty 
power had no object on which to put 
forth its strength, and the more noble 
minds rejected at once both reasoning 
and experiment, and sought for reli- 
gion in the mysticism of Alexandria. 
Such was the wreck and waste of all 
that man could do without revelation, 
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and so sickening was the disappoint- 
ment, that St. Augustin would fain 
have closed the Christian schools to 
Virgil and Cicero, which he loved 
once too well; but St. Gregory, 
brought up as he was a Roman and a 
Christian, had nothing to repent of or 
to destroy, and classic letters were 
preserved by Christians. 

Ozanam found pleasure in believing 
that Christianity, while as yet conceal- 
ed in the catacombs, was “in all senses 
undermining ancient Rome,” and that 
it had an ameliorating effect on the 
Stoic, which was then the best sect of 
the philosophers; so that Seneca, in- 
stead of following the lantern of Zeno, 
who confused the natures of God and 
man, learnt from St. Paul not only to 
distinguish them, but also the relation 
in which man regards his Creator and 
Father, whom he serves with free-will 
and love, by subduing his body to the 
command of his soul. But the pride 
of philosophy may be modified without 
being subdued. The principle of 
heathenism is “ the antagonist of Chris- 
tianity: one is from man, and for man ; 
the other from God, and for God.” It 
was the object of St. Paul and the first 
fathers of the Church to liberate the 
intellect as well as the affections from 
perversion, and toteach how the treas- 
ures of antiquity might be used by 
Christians for religion, as the spoils of 
Egypt and the luxurious perfumes of 
the Magdalen. And after the fierce 
battle of Christianity with paganism 
was over, the triumph of the Church 
was completed under Constantine by 
the Christianization of literature ; that 
is, by using in the service of truth all 
those powers which had been wasted 
in the ineffectual efforts for its dis- 
covery. “A mixed mass of ancient 
learning was saved from the wreck of 
the Roman world; and as Pope Boni- 
face preserved the splendid temple of 
the Pantheon, and dedicated it to the 
worship of God glorified in his saints, 
so the doctors of the Church employ- 
ed the logic and eloquence of the phil- 
osophers without adopting their theo- 
ries. This was not always easy, and 
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some, like Origen and Tertullian, fell 
into error; for the distinctive charac- 
ter of Christian teaching is to be dog- 
matic, not argumentative, submitting 
the conclusions of reason to the de- 
cisions of inspired authority, and the 
province of reason has bounds which 
it cannot pass.” 

Gradually a Christian literature 
arose. Not only in the still classical 
Roman schools, but in those of Con- 
stantinople, Asia, and Africa, pagan 
writings were used as subservient to 
the training of Christian authors, 
and the fourth century was the golden 
age of intellect as well as sanctity, 
The fathers employed their classical 
training in the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; but, according to the true prin- 
ciple of sacred study, they sought from 
Almighty God himself the grace which 
alone can direct the use of the intel- 
lectual powers. “From the three 
senses of Holy Scripture” (says St. 
Bonaventure, in a passage quoted by 
Ozanam out of his Redactio Artium 
ad Theologiam) “descended three 
schools of Scriptural teaching. The 
allegorical, which declares matters of 
faith, in which St. Augustin was a 
doctor, and in which he was followed 
by St. Anselm and others, who taught 
by discussion. The moral, on which 
St. Gregory founded his preaching, 
and taught men the rule of life, in 
which he was followed by St. Bernard, 
who belongs also to the mystical school, 
and by a host of preachers. While 
from the third or analogical sense, St. 
Dionysius taught by contemplation the 
manner in which man may unite him- 
to God.” Ozanam names a chain of 
authors as belonging to this school. 
“ Boethius, who on the eve of mar- 
tyrdom wrote the consolations of that 
sorrow which is concealed under the 
illusions of the world; Isidore, Bede, 
Rabanus, Anselm, Bernard, Peter 
Damian, Peter the Lombard, who re- 
joiced ‘to cast his sentences like the 
widow’s mite into the treasury of the 
temple, Hugo, and Richard of St. 
Victor, Peter the Spaniard, Albert, 
St. Bonaventure, and St. Thomas.” 
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“ Under the barbarian rule, all the 
intellectual, an well as the devout, 
took sanctuary in the cloister ; so that 
when the Arian Lombards attacked 
the centre of Christendom, they were 
opposed only by the teaching and dis- 
cipline of the Church as perfected by 
St. Gregory ; and the power of these 
must have been supernatural, as the 
influence of letters was nearly lost in 
Rome. Then, in defence of the faith, 
St. Benedict marshalled a new band of 
devoted champions in the mountains 
of Subiaco, and he made it a part of 
their duty to preserve the treasures of 
learning,and toemploy them inthe serv- 
ice of religion; and these monks,” 
says Ozanam, “who spent six hours 
in choir, transcribed in their cells the 
historians and even the poets of 
Greece and Rome, and bequeathed 
to the middle ages the most valuable 
writings of antiquity.” 

It is agreed by all that Charlemagne 
was the founder of the middle ages ; 
and he opened the schools in which 
theology was formed into a science, 
and gained the title of scholastics. 
Alcuin was the instrument by whom 
Charlemagne remodelled European 
literature, with the authority of the 
Church and councils, tradition and the 
fathers. Of these the Greek were 
little known west of Constantinople ; 
and the chief representative of the 
Latin fathers was St. Augustin. 
There were a few later writers, as 
Boethius on the “ Consolation of Phil- 
osophy,” and Cassidorus, who wrote 
De Septem Disciplinis. 

“ Every ore knows,” says Ozanam, 
“that when Europe was robbed of an- 
cient literature by the invasion of bar- 
barians, the remains of science, saved 
by pious hands, were divided into 
seven arts, and enclosed in the Trivi- 
um and Quadrivium.” These arts 
were grammar, rhetoric, logic, and 
mathematics, which last comprehended 
arithmetic and geometry, music and 
astronomy. “The establishment of 
public schools in cent. ix.,” says Ozan- 
am, “assisted the progress of reason- 
ing, till it became in itself an art capa- 
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ble of being employed indifferently to 
prove either side of an argument. ‘The 
science of words was no longer that of 
grammar, but became dialectics; and 
words were used lightly as a mere 
play of the intellect, or as a mechan- 
ical process to analyze truth.” But it 
can never be lawful for a Christian to 
discuss what has been revealed, as 
though it were possible that those who 
reject it may be right; nor to consider 
truth as an open question, which is 
still to be decided, and may be sought 
by those rules of reasoning which had 
been laid down by Aristotle for the 
discovery of what was as yet unknown. 
It was for this reason that, as Ozanam 
says, Tertullian called Aristotle the 
patriarch of heretics ; yet his rules of 
reasoning were right, and the error lay 
in using them amiss. Thus the Man- 
icheans reasoned when they should 
have believed, and the Paulicians sub- 
jected the Holy Scriptures to their 
own interpretation, and rejected all 
that was above their comprehension ; 
and thus in after-times did the Albi- 
genses, and then the Protestants of the 
sixteenth, and the Liberals of the 
nineteenth, century. , 

It was in 891 that Paschasius wrote, 
for the instruction of his convent, a 
treatise on the Holy Eucharist, in 
which he proved by reasoning that 
doctrine which “the whole world 
believes and confesses ;” but he was 
contradicted by Ratram, who first put 
forth the heresy that the real pres- 
ence is only figurative, and then the 
Church pronounced the dogma of 
transubstantiation. From that time 
theologians were obliged to confute the 
intellectual heresies of philosophers by 
fighting, as on common ground, with 
the weapons of argument which were 
used by both, in order to defend the 
doctrines which had been hitherto de- 
clared simply and by authority, as by 
our Lord himself. “Now,” says 
Ozanam, “ mysteries were subjected 
to definitions, and revelation was di- 
vided into syllogisms. And as the 
love of argument increased, the dis- 
putants took up the question which 
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had been discussed among heathen 
philosophers as to the abstract exist- 
ences which are called universal forms 
or ideas; types of created things 
eternally existing in the mind of 
God, according to the teaching of 
St. Bonaventure. And when these 
were discovered by metaphysics, logic 
was exercised upon them; and a dis- 
pute arose as to whether truth exists 
independently of the perceptions of 
man. The Platonists asserted that 
it does, and this belief, which they 
called idealism, was held by the di- 
vines, and was called realism, while 
those who denied that it exists inde- 
pendently of man were said to be 
nominalists.” In modern days the 
dispute of realism and nominalism 
is laughed at as an idle war of words ; 
but the war is, in truth, on principles, 
and still divides the orthodox and 
unbeliever, and the names of realism 
and nominalism are only changed for 
objective and subjective truth. 

A painful experience had long pre- 
vailed that the spirit of controversy is 
destructive of devotion; and the more 
devout, weary of the wars of philoso- 
phers, rejected logic, and found in the 
mystic school that repose which had 
been sought even by heathens in a 
counterfeit mysticism, in which the 
evil powers deluded men by imitating 
divine inspirations. According to Oz- 
anam, “Christian mysticism is ideal- 
ism in its most brilliant form, which 
seeks truth in the higher regions of 
spontaneous inspiration ;” and he goes 
on to explain, from the writings of St. 
Dionysius, that its nature is contem- 
plative, ascetic, and symbolical. It is 
contemplative, as it brings man into 
the presence of the immense indivisi- 
ble God, from whom all power, life, 
and wisdom descend upon man through 
the hierarchies of the angels and 
through the Church, and whose di- 
vine influences act in nine successive 
spheres through all the gradations be- 
tween existence and nothing. It is 
ascetic, as it acts on the will through 
the link which connects the body with 
the mind, and regulates the passions 
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through the inferior part of the soul, 
This “medicine of souls” was taught 
by the fathers of the desert, who 
were followed by all the mystic doc- 
tors; and it was on this reciprocal 
action of physics and morals that 
St. Bonaventure afterward wrote the 
Compendium. It is symbolic, because 
it takes the creation as a symbol of 
spiritual things, and the external 
world as the shadow of what is invisi- 
ble. The union of man with God is 
the object and fullness of the know- 
ledge which regards both the divine 
and human nature, and levels all in- 
tellects in the immediate presence of 
God. This was imparted to Adam, 
and restored by Christ our Lord, who 
left it in the keeping of the Church. 
The first uninspired teacher of this 
mystic theology is thought to have 
been Dionysius the Arcopagi‘e, and 
the martyred Bishop of Athens, or, as 
some say, of Paris. In the festival of 
his martyrdom it is declared “ that he 
wrote books, which are admirable and 
heavenly, concerning the divine names, 
the heavenly and ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, and on mystical theology.” 
Ozanam quotes a fragment from his 
writings, which teaches that the indi- 
visibility of God is intangible by 
mathematical abstractions of quantity, 
and indefinable by logic, because defi- 
nition is analysis ; and it is incompara- 
ble, because there are no terms of com- 
parison. 

The teaching of St. Dionysius was 
not forgotten when the knowledge of 
Greek was lost in the west. He was 
succeeded in this religious and Chris- 
tian philosophy by St. Anselm in the 
eleventh century. In his Monologium, 
De Ratione Fidei, he supposes an ig- 
norant man to be seeking the truth 
with the sole force cf his reason, and 
disputing in order to discover a truth 
hitherto unknown. “ Every one, for 
the most part,” he says, “if he has 
moderate understanding,may persuade 
himself, by reason alone, as to what 
we necessarily believe of God; and 
this he may do in many ways, each 
according to that best suited to him- 
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self;” and he goes on to say that his 
own mode consists in deducing all 
theological truths from one point—the 
being of God. All the diversity of 
beautiful, great, and good things sup- 
poses an ideal one or unity of beauty, 
and this unity is God. Hence St. 
Anselm derives the attributes of God 
—the creation, the Holy Trinity, the 
relation of man to God, in a word, all 
theology. The Proslogium, or truth 
demonstrating itself, is a second work, 
in which St. Anselm proposes to de- 
monstrate truth which has been al- 
ready attained. “As in the first he 
had, at the request of some brothers, 
written De Ratione Fidei in the per- 
son who seeks by reasoning what he 
does not know, so he now seeks for 
some one of these many arguments 
which should require no proof but 
irom itself. He was the first to use 
the famous argument, that from the 
sole idea of God is derived the de- 
monstration of his existence. He thus 
begins the Proslogium: ‘The fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no God. 
Wherefore the most foolish atheist 
has in his mind the idea of the sover- 
eign good, which good cannot exist in 
thought only, because a yet greater 
good can still be conceived. This 
sovereign good therefore exists inde- 
pendently of the thought, and is God.’ ” 
It is not worth while to follow out 
the errors which arose in the middle 
ages fromnominalism. In the eleventh 
century Roscelin carried it to the ab- 
surdity of saying that ideas are only 
words, and that nothing real exists ex- 
cept in particulars. And Philip of 
Champeaux asserted the opposite ex- 
treme, and denied the existence of all 
but universals; as that humanity alone 
exists, of which men are mere parts or 
fragments. It was in the twelfth cen- 
tury that Abelard, who had been 
trained in both these systems, came 
forth in the pride of his vast intellect 
to reconcile them by a new theory. 
But his search after truth was by a 
mere intellectual machinery, to be em- 
ployed by science in order to construct 
ageneral scheme of human knowledge ; 
44 
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while it led to the rejection of that 
simple faith which believes without 
examination, and substituted the sys- 
tem of rationalism, so fruitful to this 
day of error and unbelief. 

It was while men were constructing 
this intellectual tower of Babel that 
Almighty God raised up as the cham- 
pion of the truth the meek and holy 
St. Bernard. Like David he laid 
aside his weapons of reasoning, and 
left his cloister to overthrow the gi- 
gantic foe. In the cowl of St. Bene- 
dict, he declared that the truth, which 
men sought by human efforts, was to 
be received in faith as the gift of God, 
from whom all knowledge and light 
proceeds. And it was not the powers 
of his well-trained faculties, nor his 
classical and poetical studies, but his 
prayers, which gained the victory ; so 
that, as by miracle, Abelard, the most 
eloquent disputant of his age, stood 
mute before the saint, who taught that 
faith is no opinion attained by reason- 
ing, but a conviction beyond all proof 
that truth is revealed by God. This 
had been the teaching of St. Gregory, 
who said that faith which is founded 
on reason has no merit; and of St. 
Augustin, who said that faith is no 
opinion founded on reflection, but an in- 
terior conviction ; and of the apostle, 
who said that faith is the certainty of 
things unseen. It is consoling to read 
that the holy influence of St. Bernard 
did not only silence his adversary ; 
the heart of Abelard was melted, he 
laid aside the studies in which he had 
so nearly lost his soul, and he made 
his submission to the Church, and 
sought the forgiveness of St. Bernard. 
Soon afterward he died a penitent, sor- 
rowing for his moral and intellectual of- 
fences. But evil does not end with 
the guilty ; and his school has contin- 
ued brilliant in intellect and taste, but 
presumptuous in applying them to the 
examination of truth. On the other 
hand, the two folio volumes of St. Ber- 
nard have been always a treasury of 
devotion, where the saints and pious 
of all succeeding ages have been 
trained. It is impossible for words to 
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contain more thought ; and he had the 
gift of penetrating thoughts contained 
in the inspired writings ; as when he 
wrote twenty-four sermons on the 
three first verses of the Canticles. 
Ozanam says that St. Pierre per- 
ceived a fresh world of insects each 
day that he examined a single straw- 
berry-leaf ; and thus in the spiritual 
world the intellect of St. Bernard con- 
templated and beheld wonders with a 
sort of microscopic infinity, while his 
vast comprehension was analogous 
in its discoveries to the telescope. 
Such were the gifts conferred by God 
on the humble abbot of Clairvaux. 

There were in the time of St. Ber- 
nard other great teachers: Peter the 
Venerable, St. Norbert, Godfrey, Rich- 
ard, and Hugo, all monks of St. Vic- 
tor. Ozanam says that he embraced 
the three great modes of teaching— 
that is, the allegorical, moral, and ana- 
logical; and preceded St. Bonaven- 
ture in a gigantic attempt to form an 
encyclopedia of human knowledge, 
based on the truth declared by St. 
James, that every good and perfect 
gift descends from the Father of light, 
who is above. 

With a vast amount of literary trea- 
sures the crusaders had brought from 
the east, in the twelfth century, the 
Greek authors, with their Arab com- 
mentators. They brought the physics, 
metaphysics, and morals of Aristotle ; 
and they brought also the pantheism, 
which, says Ratisbon, the Saracens, 
like the early Stoics, had learnt from 
the Brahmins, who believe that men 
have two souls—one inferior and led 
by instinct, the other united and iden- 
tical with God. This fatal error was 
received by a daring school, to which 
Frederic of Sicily was suspected to 
belong. It was to confute this school 
that St. Bernard had taught in his ser- 
mons on the Canticles that union with 
God is not by confusion of natures, 
but conformity of will. The poison 
entered Europe from the west as well 
as the east ; the Arabs in Spain mixed 
the delusions of Alexandria with the 
subtleties of Aristotle, and the result 
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was such men as Averroes and Avi- 
cenna. Gerbert, afterward Silvester 
IL., had himself studied in Spain, and 
brought back into the European 
schools not only the philosophy of 
Aristotle, but the Jewish translations 
of Averroes. The unlearned monks 
of the west were naturally alarmed at 
the new works on physics, astronomy, 
and alchemy, and especially at the 
logic of Aristotle, and the terrible 
eruption of pantheism. It was then 
that the Church exercised her pater- 
nal authority, and condemned the con- 
fusion of the limits between faith and 
opinion, and the degradation of the 
sciences to mere worldly purposes. 
Ozanam gives the bull issued in 1254 
by Innocent IV., in which he com- 
plains that the study of civil law 
was substituted for that of philoso- 
phy, and that theology itself was 
banished from the education of 
priests. “We desire to bring back 
men’s minds to the teaching of theo- 
logy, which is the science of salvation ; 
or at least to the study of philosophy, 
which, though it does not possess the 
gentle pleasures of piety, yet has the 
first glimpses of that eternal truth 
which frees the mind from the hin- 
drance of covetousness, which is 
idolatry. 

The tendency of philosophical er- 
rors was now rendered apparent by 
their development, so that what was 
at first a vague opinion was now a 
broad and well-defined system. Those 
who were firm in the teaching of the 
Church found it necessary to use 
every means for opposing such multi- 
plied evils, and they boldly ventured 
on a Christian eclecticism, which should 
employ all the faculties and all the 
modes of using them in the service of 
religion ; but it was not like the ec- 
lecticism of Alexandria, where the ideas 
of Plato were united with the forms of 
Aristotle, and adorned by the delu- 
sions of magic. The strength of 
Christian eclecticism lay in the pure 
unity of faith, defended by all the 
powers of man. ‘ Both cnalysis and 
synthesis,” says Ozanam, “are har- 
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monized in true science: they are the 
two poles of the intellectual world, 
and have the same axis and horizon. 
The intersecting point of the two sys- 
tems was the union of what is true in 
realism and nominalism with mystic 
teaching, and the eclectic admitted the 
experience of the senses as well as the 
deductions of reason and the intuition 
of mysticism with the testimony of 
learning. Thus were united in the 
study of truth the four great powers of 
the soul, reason, tradition, experience, 
and intuition.” But it has been re- 
marked that some of the masters who 
taught by experiment and tradition 
were persecuted as magicians, and 
some of those who used reason and in- 
tuition were canonized. Both, how- 
ever, observed the ascetic life, of 
which the abstinence of Pythagoras 
and the endurance of the Stoics were 
imitations, and all practised the vir- 
tues most opposite to heathen morality, 
namely, humility and charity. The 
first attempt at uniting the different 
opinions of the learned was made by 
Peter Lombard, who collected the 
sentences of the fathers into a work, 
which gained him the title of Master 
of the Sentences, and which was after- 
ward perfected in the Summa of St. 
Thomas. Albert the Great left the 
palace of his ancestors for the Domini- 
can cloister. He studied at Cologne, 
and was unequalled in learning and 
psychology. While he reasoned on 
ideas, he made experiments on matter ; 
nay, he used alchemy, to discover un- 
known powers and supernatural agents. 
It is said that his twenty-one folio vol- 
umes have never been sufficiently 
studied by any one to pronounce on 
their merits. His work on the uni- 
verse was written against pantheism, 
and declares the presence of God in 
every part of creation, without being 
confused with it. That divine pre- 
sence is the source of all power. 
“Te was,” says Ozanam (p. 33), “ an 
Atlas, who carried on his shoulders 
the whole world of science, and did 
not bend beneath its weight.” He was 
familiar with the languages of the an- 
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cients and of the east, and had im- 
bibed gigantic strength at these foun- 
tains of tradition. He believed in the 
title of magician, which his disciples 
gave him; and he is remembered by 
posterity rather as a mythological be- 
ing than as a man. 

The contemporary of Albert, says 
Ozanam, was Alexander Hales, whol 
wrote the “Summa of Universal The- 
ology.” William of Auvergne was a 
Dominican and preceptor of St. Louis ; 
he wrote Specimen Doctrinale, Natu- 
rale, Historiale; a division of the 
sciences and their end, containing—1, 
theology, physics, and mathematics ; 
2, practice, monastic, economic, and 
politic; 3, mechanics and arts; 4, 
logic and words. Duns Scotus, a 
Franciscan, was more accurate in 
learning than Albert himself; sound, 
though no discoverer in physics, and 
deep in mathematics. He commented 
on Aristotle and Peter Lombard. 
From his strength, sagacity, and pre- 
cision, he was named the Doctor Sub- 
tilis. He wrote on free will, and says 
that its perfection is conformity to the 
will of God ; and derives the moral 
law from the will of God, according 
to St. Paul, “ Sin is the transgression 
of the law.” When St. Thomas 
taught that the moral law is necessa- 
rily good because God is good, and 
this question divided the learned into 
the schools of Scotists and Thomists, 
Roger Bacon, an English Franciscan, 
was the pupil of Scotus; but he was 
eclectic, and admitted both exterior and 
interior experience, and the deductions 
of reason, into the intercourse of the 
soul with God. Though he condemn- 
ed magic as an imposture, he wrote on 
alchemy, and with the simplicity of en- 
thusiasm he hoped to find the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and to read the fall of 
empires in the stars. He believed in 
the powers of human science, and he 
hints at the possibility of a vessel 
moving without sails or oars; and im- 
agined a balloon, a diving-bell, a sus- 
pension bridge, and other miracles of 
art, especially a telescope and a mul- 
tiplying-glass. | Speaking of Greek 
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fire and unquenchable lamps, he says 
that art as well as nature has its thun- 
ders, and describes the effect of gun- 
powder, the attraction of the loadstone, 
and the sympathies between minerals, 
plants, and animals ; and says, “When 
I see the prodigies of nature, nothing 
startles my faith either in the works 
of man or in the miracles of God ;” 
concluding, that Aristotle may not 
have penetrated the deepest secrets of 
nature, and that the sages of his own 
time will be surpassed by the novices 
of future days. He had the same 
clear and sound views of supernatural 
things, and wrote on the secret works 
of art and nature, and the falsehood 
of magic. “ Man cannot influence the 
spiritual world except by the lawful 
use of prayer addressed to God and 
the angels, who govern not only the 
world of spirits, but the destinies of 
man.” Though called the Doctor 
Mirabilis, he was suspected of magic, 
and died neglected in a prison, where 
he had no light to finish his last works. 
His manuscripts were burned at the 
Reformation, in a convent of his order, 
by men “ who professed,” says Ozan- 
am, “to restore the torch of reason, 
which had been extinguished by the 
monks of the middle ages.” 

Raymond Lulli, the Doctor Illum- 
inatus, was a Franciscan, the great 
inventor of arts; but he was a phil- 
osophical adventurer, whose cast of 
mind was Spanish, Arabian, African, 
and eastern. His youth was licenti- 
ous, his life turbulent, and his imagina- 
tion restless; but he died as a saint 
and a martyr on his return from liber- 
ating the Christian slaves in Spain. 

The glory of the Franciscan order 
is the Seraphical Doctor, St. Bona- 
venture He was educated under 
Hales, the Irrefragable Doctor. His 
genius was keen and his judgment just, 
and he was a master of scholastic the- 
ology and philosopky. But when he 
studied, it was at the foot of a crucifix, 
with eyes drowned in tears from in- 
cessant meditation on the passion of 
Christ. His life was dedicated to the 
glory of God and his own sanctifica- 
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tion ; yet he spent much time in actual 
prayer, because he knew from mystic 
theology that knowledge and obedience 
are the gifts of God; and devoted 
himself to mortifications, because they 
alone prepare the soul for the recep- 
tion of divine grace and _ intuition. 
Yet though he obtained the gift of 
ecstacy and ‘the grace of crucifying the 
human nature, he placed Christian 
perfection not in heroic acts of virtue, 
but in performing ordinary actions 
well. Ozanam quotes his words : “A 
constant fidelity in small things is a 
great and heroic virtue; it is a con- 
tinued crucifixion of self-love, a com- 
plete sacrifice of self, an entire sub- 
mission to grace.” And his own pale 
and worn countenance shone with a 
happiness and peace which exemplified 
his maxim that spiritual joy is a sign 
that grace is present in the soul. 
Though his desire for sacramental 
communion was intense, yet we are 
told his great humility once kept 
him at a distance from the altar, till 
an angel bore to him the consecrated 
host ; and the raptures with which he 
always received his God are expressed, 
though doubtless imperfectly, in the 
burning words, Zransfige Domine, ete., 
which he was wont to utterafter he had 
himself offered the holy sacrifice. His 
devotional works, written for St. Louis 
and others in his court, fill the heart 
with their unction, and rank him as 
the great master of spiritual life. It 
was during the intervals of ecstasies 
that he wrote; and while he was oc- 
cupied on the life of St. Francis, St. 
Thomas beheld him in his cell raised 
above the earth, and the future saint 
exclaimed : “ Leave a saint to write 
the life of a saint.” 

It is with profound reverence that 
we must inquire what was the intel- 
lectual teaching of so holy a man; 
and it is, indeed, so vast and yet so 
deep that it exhausts all the human 
powers in contemplating the nature of 
God and the end of man, which is his 
union to God. Ozanam gives a pas- 
sage from his work on the “ Reduction 


of Arts to Philosophy,” in which he 
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says that philosophy is the medium by 
which the theologian forms for him- 
self a mirror (speculum) from created 
things, which serve him as steps by 
which he may ascend to heaven. He 
begins by the revealed truth, that 
every good and perfect gift descends 
from the Father of light, and teaches of 
its descent by these four ways—ex- 
terior, inferior, interior, and superior— 
through successive irradiations, name- 
ly, Holy Scripture, experimental me- 
chanics, and philosophy, which suc- 
ceed each other like the days of crea- 
tion, all converging in the light of 
Holy Scripture, and all suceceded by 
that seventh day in which the soul will 
rest in the perfect knowledge of heaven. 

1, Exterior light, or tradition, re- 
lates to the exterior forms of matter, 
and produces the mechanical arts, 
which were divided by Hugo into 
seven—weaving, work in wood and 
in stone, agriculture, hunting, naviga- 
tion, theatricals, and medicine. 

2. Inferior light, or that of the sens- 
es, awakens in the mind the percep- 
tions of the five senses, as St. Augustin 
says, by that fine essence whose nature 
and whose seat baffles all our ciscov- 
eries. 

3. Interior light, or reason, teaches 
us by the processes of thought those in- 
tellectual truths which are fixed in the 
human mind by physics, logic, and 
ethics, though rational, natural, and 
moral action on the will, the conduct, 
and the speech, which are the triple 
functions of the understanding, and on 
the three faculties of the reason—ap- 
prehension, judgment, and action ; this 
interior light acts on outward things 
by physics, mathematics, and meta- 
physics, and perceives God in all 
things by logic, by physics, and by 
ethics. And he goes on to consider 
truth as it is in the essence of words, 
things, and actions. 

4, The superior light proceeds from 
grace and fromthe Holy Scriptures, and 
reveals the truths relating to salvation 
and sanctification. It is named from 
its raising us tothe knowledge of things 
above us, and because it descends from 
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God by way of inspiration and not by 
reflection. . This lightalso is threefold. 
Holy Scripture contains, under the 
literal sense of the words, the allegor- 
ical, which declares what must be be- 
lieved concerning God and man; the 
moral, which teaches us how to live; 
the analogical, which gives the laws 
by which man may unite himself to 
God. And the teaching of Holy 
Scripture contains three points—faith, 
virtue, and beatitude. The course by 
which knowledge must be sought is by, 
1, tradition; 2, experiment; 3, rea- 
son; and 4, a descent as it were by 
the same road, so as to find the stamp 
of the divinity on all which is con- 
ceived, or felt, or thought. All sci- 
ences are pervaded by mysteries ; and 
it is by laying hold of the clue of the 
mystery that all the depths of each 
science are explored. 

It was to Mount Alvernia, where 
his master, St. Francis, so lately re- 
ceived the stigmata, that St. Bonaven- 
ture retired to write the Jhnerarium 
Mentis ad Deum, in which he treats on 
the divine nature, and considers God as 
manifesting himself in three modes, 
and man as receiving the knowledge 
of him by the three functions of mem- 
ory, understanding, and will. 

Ozanam says: “To these triple 
functions of the mind God manifests 
himself in three ways: 1, by the 
traces of his creation in the world; 
2, by his image in human nature ; 
3, by the light which he sheds on the 
superior region of the soul. Those 
who contemplate him in the first are 
in the vestibule of the tabernacle ; 
those who rise to the second are in the 
holy place; those who reach the third 
are within the holy of holies, where the 
two cherubim figured the unity of the 
divine essence and the plurality of 
divine persons.” He likens the in- 
visible existence of God to the light, 
which, though unseen, enables the eye 
to perceive colors; and proves from 
his existence his unity, eternity, and 
perfection ; and from the eternal action 
of his goodness he deduces the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 
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The Breviloguium treats on the na- 
ture of man, who exists not of himself, 
nor by emanation from God, but was 
called into life out of nothing by the 
Creator, and lives by no mortal life 
borrowed from the outer world, but by 
its.own and immortal life, intelligent 
and free. These attributes of God 
are communicated by him to his 
creatures according to his own law, 
“ that the superior shall be the medium 
of grace to the inferior.” The happi- 
ness of the soul must be immortal and 
is in God, and she can exist separated 
from this body which she inhabits and 
moves. Ozanam says: “The Com- 
pendium Theologice Veritatis treats 
of the connection between physics and 
morals, and inquires how the body in- 
dicates the variations of the soul by 
that mysterious link on which the 
scientific speculate, but which the 


saint treats as a subject not for dogma- 
tizing but for contemplation, assisted 
by the mortification which alone brings 
the passions into subserviency. But 


the Seraphic Doctor left his teaching 
unfinished. Some of his spiritual works 
have been translated by the Abbé 
Berthaumier ; and the reader will find 
that what has been said gives an im- 
perfect idea of the writings of this 
doctor of the Church, which fill 
six folio volumes, and have scarcely 
been mastered by a few, though they 
have warmed the devotion of many ; 
and one short treatise, called the “ So- 
liloquy,” is of such a nature as to include 
the whole science of devotion. It rep- 
resents the soul contemplating God, 
not in his creatures, but within itself, 
and asking what is her own position 
in his presence: created by him, and 
sinning against him; redeemed by 
him, and yet sinning; full of contri- 
tion, yet firm in the hope of glory. 
The teaching of St. Paul is continued 
by St. Augustin, St. Ambrose, and St. 
Bernard ; and it seems as if no other 
book were needful. One passage, and 
one only, may show the treasures it 
contains. The soul is convinced of 
the vanity of created things, and asks 
how men are so blinded as to love 
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them. Because the soul is created 
with so glorious and sensitive a na- 
ture, that it cannot live without love; 
and while the elect find nothing in creat- 
ed things which can satisfy their desire 
of happiness, and therefore rest in the 
contemplation of God, the deluded 
multitude neglect themselves for pass- 
ing objects, and love their exile as if it 
were their home. But Ozanam does 
not leave his history of intellectual 
progress to treat of spiritual gifts. 

St. Thomas was born nearly at the 
same time as St. Bonaventure, in the 
same wild valleys of the Apennines. 
They studied together at Paris; they 
lived and died and were canonized to- 
gether. 

It was said by Pallavicini that 
“when, in the twelfth century, the 
Arabs made Cordova asecond Athens, 
and Averroes used the philosophy of 
Aristotle as a weapon against the 
faith, God raised up the intellect of 
St. Thomas, who, by deep study of 
Aristotle, found in his own principles a 
solution of the arguments used by in- 
fidels; and the scholastics, following 
him, have so employed Aristotle to 
defend Christianity, that whosoever 
rebels against the Vatican rebels also 
against the Lyceum.” St. Thomas 
had, however, to confute the errors of 
Aristotle, and of Abelard and others 
who had followed them, while he set 
forth the great truths of reason which 
he taught. It was in 1248 that he 
published a comment on the “ Ethics.” 
He had himself, says Ozanam, the 
learning and the weight of Aristotle ; 
his power of analysis and classifica- 
tion, and the same sobriety of lan- 
guage. He had also studied the 
Timeus of Plato, the doctrines of Al- 
bert, Alexander Hales, and John of 
Salisbury. He followed the school of 
St. Augustin, and drew from St. 
Gregory his rule of morals. His 
comments on the Sentences contain a 
methodical course of philosophy, as his 
Summa contains an abridgment of di- 
vinity. Inan extract given by Ozanam, 
St. Thomas says, faith considers beings 
in relation to God; philosophy, as they 
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areinthemselves. Philosophy studies 
second causes; faith, the first cause 
alone. In philosophy the notion of 
God is sought from the knowledge of 
creatures, so that the notion of God is 
second to that of his creatures; faith 
teaches first the notion of God, and 
reveals in him the universal order of 
which he is the centre, and so ends by 
the knowledge of creatures; and this 
is the most perfect method, because 
human understanding is thus assimi- 
lated to the divine ; which contemplat- 
ing itself contemplates all things m 
itself. Theology, therefore, only bor- 
rows from philosophy illustrations of 
the dogmas she offers to our faith. 

It was in 1265 that, at the request 
of St. Raymond de Pennafort, St. 
Thomas wrote the Summa Theologie 
against the infidels in Spain; a book 
which has ever since been considered 
as a perfect body of theology and the 
manual of the saints. “In the phil- 
osophy of St. Bonaventure,” says Oz- 
anam, “the leading guide was perhaps 
rather the divine love than the re- 
searches of intellect.” .St. Thomas 
combined all the faculties under the 
rule of a lofty meditation and a solemn 
reason, uniting the abstract perceptions 
beheld by the understanding with the 
images of external things received by 
the senses. “It was a vast encyclo- 
pedia of moral sciences, in which was 
said all that can be known of God, of 
man and his relations to God ; in short, 
Summa totius theologie. This monu- 
ment, harmonious though diverse, co- 
lossal in its dimensions, and magnificent 
in its plan, remained unfinished, like 
all the great political, literary, and 
architectural creations of the middle 
age, which seem only to be shown and 
not suffered to exist.” And the Doc- 
tor Angelicus left the vast outline in- 
complete. That outline is to be appre- 
ciated only by the learned; the igno- 
rant may guess its greatness by a cat- 
alogue, however meagre, of its con- 
tents. In the first part, or the na- 
tural, St. Thomas treats of the nature 
of God and of creatures ; his essence, 
his attributes, and the mystery of the 
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Holy Trinity; then, in relation to his 
creatures, as their Creator and Pre- 
server. In the second, or moral, part 
he treats of general principles, of vir- 
tues and vices, of the movement of the 
reasonable creature toward God, of 
his chief end, and on the qualities of 
the actions by which he can attain it, 
of the theological and moral virtues. 
In the third, or theological, part he 
examines the means of attaining God, 
the incarnation and the sacraments. In 
the Summa, says Ozanam, “the no- 
tions of things lead to the attributes of 
the divinity, unity, goodness, and truth ; 
thus, natural theology arrived at the 
unity as well as the attributes of God, 
while from his action is deduced his 
Personality and Trinity. Then fol- 
lows the nature of good and bad an- 
gels, of souls ina separate state; and 
then the science of man considered as 
a compound being of soul and body, 
endowed with intellect for receiving 
impressions from the divine light 
above, and from its reflection on things 
below. He is also endowed with de- 
sire, by which he is formed to seek 
goodness and happiness, but is free in 
will to chose vice or virtue; and the 
rejection of sin, and acquisition of 
virtue, in a life regulated by divine 
human law, is a shadow of life in 
heaven. Enough hasbeen said to show 
how lofty was the teaching of the 
saint ; to whose invocation large in- 
dulgences are attached, and who had 
the task of composing the office used 
on the festival of Corpus Domini. 
The great object of his adoration and 
contemplation was the mystery of the 
real presence; and his Adoro Te de- 
vote may be used as an act of wor- 
ship at the holiest moment of the sac- 
rifice of the altar. The ecstasy of his 
joy in communion is expressed in the 
Gratias Tibi ago; and he declared 
his faith in the mystery as he lay on 
the ashes where he died. And this 
pure faith is recorded by Raphael, who 
represents him in his picture of the 
‘Dispute on the Blessed Eucharist’ 
among the doctors of all ages before 
the miraculous host.” 
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Like all other saints, he sought de- 
tachment by mortification, and the love 
of God by prayer. His principle was, 
that prayer must precede study, be- 
cause more is learnt from the crucifix 
than from books; and his last maxim 
was, that in order to avoid being sepa- 
rated from God by sin, a man must 
walk as in the sight of God and pre- 
pared for judgment. When he laid 
aside his religious studies to prepare 
for eternity, he used the words of St. 
Augustin: “Then shall I truly live 
when I am full of thee and thy love; 
now am I a burden to myself, because 
I am not entirely full of thee.” 

Mystic theology was now carried to 
perfection by Gersen, abbot of the Ben- 
edictine monastery of Verceuil from 
1220 to 1240. Many attribute to him 
the authorship of the “ Imitation of 
Christ ;” there are, however, a num- 
ber of others who do not agree with 
this opinion. The “ Imitation” is gen- 
erally ranked as coming very close af- 
ter the inspired writings. What is 
said of the interior life is more or less 
intelligible to those who are endeavor- 
ing after perfection, but must be unin- 
telligible to any who have not the faith : 
“ Unavox librorum” (iii. 43), says the 
author ; but the one voice does not teach 
all alike, for he who is within is the 
teacher of truth. The four books are 
in the hands of all. The contents of 
the first are on the conduct of men as 
to the exterior world, and the qualities 
necessary for the following of Christ 
-—humility, detachment, charity, and 
obedience ; then grace will be found, 
not in external things, but within, ina 
mind calm, obedient, and seeking not 
to adapt but to master circumstances. 
The second teaches him who turns 
from creatures that the kingdom of 
God is within, and that the government 
of this inner world is the science of 
perfection : “ Give room to Christ and 
refuse entrance to others; then will 
man be free amid the chaos, and crea- 
tures will be to him only the speculum 
vite.” Seek Christ in all, and you 
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will find him in all; seek self, and you 
will find it everywhere: one thing is 
t~] 
above all, that leaving all you leave 
self. In the third book the soul listens 
to the internal voice of God, who 
makes known to her that he is her sal- 
vation; and she therefore prays for 
the one gift of divine love. It is im- 
possible, perhaps not desirable, to re- 
peat the devout aspirations of this di- 
vine love. May those who read the 
holy words receive their import through 
the light of grace! The fourth book 
relates to the union of the soul with 
her Lord through saa.amental com- 
munion ; and this can only be read in 
the hours of devotion. 

It is presumptuous to say even thus 
much of the great saints who lived in 
the thirteenth century, how is it possible 
to undervalue the progress they made 
in all the highest powers of the soul? or 
who can speak of the schools of the mid- 
dle ages as deserving of contempt in 
days which cannot comprehend them? 

Ozanam desires to show that Dante 
was trained in this exalted learning, 
andhas embodied what he learnt in his 
Divina Commedia. He speaks of the 
full development attained by scholas- 
tic teaching in those great teachers, 
after whom no efforts were made to 
extend the limits of human knowledge ; 
and he speaks of the perplexities 
which arose with the anti-papal schism. 
“ Tt was to the calm and majestic phil- 
osophy of the thirteenth century,” says 
Ozanam, “that Dante turned his eyes; 
and his great poem declared to an age, 
which understood him not, the contem- 
plative, ascetic, and symbolical teach- 
ing of the mystic school, which he had 
studied in the Compendium of St. 
Bonaventure and the Summa of St. 
Thomas ;” and he proves by an anal- 
ysis of that wonderful poem that it 
contains not only the great truths of 
revelation, but the spirit of the decay- 
ing medieval philosophy : 

*O voi che avete gli intelletti sani, 


Mirate la dottrina che ascende 
Sotto °1 velame dei versi strani.” 
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Translated from the Revue du Monde Catholique. 


WHAT CAME OF A PRAYER. 


In the fifth story of an old house in 
the Rue du Four-Saint-Germain, lay 
a sick woman whose pale emaciated 
face bore traces of age and sorrow. 
Beside her bed was a young man, 
whose tender care showed him to be 
her son. The furniture of the apart- 
ment, though of the plainest kind, was 
neatly and carefully arranged, while 
the crucifix at the head of the bed and 
a statue of the Blessed Virgin marked 
the Christian family. The youth had 
just given his mother a spoonful of 
gruel, and she had fallen asleep smil- 
ing on her son—that quiet sleep attend- 
ant on recovery from severe illness. 
He knelt to thank God for having 
saved his mother’s life, and while he 
prays, and she sleeps, without disturb- 
ing the prayer of the one, or the sleep 
of the other, I will tell you their story 
in a few words. 

The father was a printer at Sceaux. 
Industrious, prudent, of scrupulous in- 
tegrity, loving justice and fearing God, 
he acquired by his honest labor a com- 
petence for his old age and a fair pros- 
pect for his son. Losses, failures, and 
unforeseen misfortunes ruined him, 
and he found himself bankrupt. This 
blow sensibly affected him, but did not 
overwhelm him. He was offered a 
situation as compositor in a printing 
office in Paris, resumed the workman’s 
dress, and courageously began to work. 
His wife, as strong as he, never ut- 
tered a complaint or regret. Their 
son was withdrawn from college to 
learn his father’s trade, and although 
so young, his heart was penetrated with 
a profound religious faith. Thus lived 
this humble household, resigned and 
happy, because they loved each other, 
feared God, and accepted trials. Sev- 
eral years elapsed, years of toil in 
their endeavors to liquidate the debts 
of the past: fruitful, however, in domes- 
tic joys. The child became a young 


man, and fulfilled the promises of his 
childhood. God blessed these afflicted 
parents in their son. 

Suddenly the father fell sick and 
died. Those of us who have wept at the 
death-bed of a father, know the anguish 
of those hours when we contemplate 
for the last time the beloved features 
which we are to see no more on earth; 
the impressions of which grief time 
softens but can never efface. For 
those who live entirely in the domestic 
circle, the separation, in breaking the 
heart, breaks at the same time the tie 
to life. Left thus alone, the mother 
and son were more closely united, each 
gave to the other the love formerly be- 
stowed upon him who was no more. 
Jacques Durand was now twenty-five 
years old. His countenance was frank 
and open, but serious and grave. He 
had the esteem of his employer, the 
respect of his companions, and the 
sympathy of all who knew him. He 
was not ashamed to be a mechanic, 
knowing the hidden charm of labor 
when that labor is offered to God. 
During the month of his mother’s ill- 
ness he did not leave her pillow. 
The physician pronounced her, the day 
before our story opens, out of danger. 
You understand now why the young 
man prayed with so much fervor while 
his mother slept. His devotions were 
interrupted by a knock at the door. 
It was Mme. Antoine, the porter’s wife, 
a little loquacious, but obliging to her 
tenants, in a word, such a portress as 
we find only in books. Jacques, who 
was going out, had requested her to 
take his place beside his mother. 
She entered quietly for fear of disturb- 
ing the patient, received the directions 
which the young man gave her in a 
low voice, and seating herself near the 
bedside, busied her skilful fingers with 
her knitting. Old Antoine, the porter, 
stopped our friend Jacques at the foot 
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of the staircase. He was polite, be- 
nevolent, attached to his tenants, did 
not despise them if they were poor, 
and rendered them a service if he 
could. He was an old soldier of 1814. 
He delighted to speak of the French 
campaign, wore with pride the medal 
of St. Helena, and showed a seal which 
-he received at Champaubert, “In re- 
membrance of Napoleon,” he says, 
raising his hat and straightening his bent 
figure. I don’t know of any fault that 
he had except relating too often the 
battle of Champaubert. 

“Well,” said he, “how is Mme. 
Durand ?” “ Much better,” replied the 
youth, “she has just fallen into a quiet 
sleep, which the doctor declares favora- 
ble to herrecovery.” “ God be praised,” 
resumes Antoine. “Beg pardon, M. 
Jacques, I can tell you now Mme. Du- 
rand has made us very uneasy.” In 
saying this he gave the young man a 
cordial shake of the hand, which the 
latter heartily returned. 

In going out Jacques took the Rue du 
Vieux-Colembier, and entered the office 
of the Mont-de-piéte at the corner 
of La Croix-Rouge. 

During his mother’s illness he had 
spent many hard-earned savings, for 
you already know he had imposed on 
himself the obligation of paying the 
debts of the failure, and beside, detained 
at home with his mother, he had been 
unable to earn anything during the 
month. Still the doctor had to be 
paid, and medicines bought; the small 
sum advanced by his employer was 
nearly exhausted, and he was now 
oa his way to pawn a silver fork and 
spoon. A young girl stood beside him 
in the office, and as there were many 
to be served before himself, he reliev- 
ed the weariness of waiting by watch- 
ing her. Her cap had no ribbons, but 
was gracefully placed on her light 
hair ; a woollen dress, not new, nor of 
the latest fashion, but clean and well 
kept, a wedding ring (Coubtless her 
mother’s legacy), and a plain shawl, 
ecmpleted her poor toilette. Jacques 
was attracted by her modest air. Some 
industrious seamstress, he said to him- 
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self. As his turn had now come, he 
presented the fork and spoon—the 
value was ascertained—and the sum 
paid. The girl, following him, drew 
from a napkin a half worn cloak, which 
she offered with a timid air. 

“Ten francs,” says the clerk. 

“Oh!” said she blushing, “ if you 
could give me fifteen for it! See, sir, 
the cloak is still good.” 

“Well, twelve francs ; will you trade 
at that price ?” 

Having given her assent, she took 
the money and the receipt, and went 
out. Jacques preceded her, and be- 
fore passing out the door, he saw her 
dry atear. “She is weeping,” he said 
to himself; “I suppose the rent is un- 
paid. Poor girl! Stupid clerk !” 
With these reflections he arrived at 
the druggist’s; he bought the reme- 
dies prescribed by the doctor; then 
certain that Mme. Antoine was taking 
good care of his charge, he thought he 
should have time to say a prayer at 
the church of St. Sulpice. 
had a particular devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. It is to her interces- 
sion he attributed his mother’s cure: 
it is before her altar that he knelt. 
His prayer was an act of thanksgiving 
and a petition for a new favor. His 
mother wished him to marry; he had 
often dreamed of cheering her old age 
by the affection of a daughter, and he 
asked the Virgin to guide him in his 
choice. 

Happiness disposes the soul to 
charity. He thought of the mother- 
less, the suffering, and the sorrowful, 
and prayed for them. He remem- 
bered the young girl he had just seen 
weeping, and prayed for her. At this 
moment, a woman kneeling in front 
of him rose, and as she passed him to 
leave the church he recognized the 
young girl. Prayer has the secret of 
drying our tears; her face had resum- 
ed its usual serenity. He still prayed 
for her : “Holy Virgin, watch over that 
child, grant that she may be ever pious 
and chaste, and all else shall be added 
to her.” As he prepared to leave, he 
saw a letter beside the chair where 


Jacques 
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the girl had knelt. He made haste to 
rejoin her in ordertorestoreit ; but she 
had already left the church. He put 
itin his pocket, intending to burn it 
when he reached home. 

That evening, as he sat by his 
mother’s side while she slept, here- 
viewed the events of the day, accord- 
ing to his custom, preparatory to his 
examination of conscience. Thus he 
recalled the incidents of the morning, 
and having drawn the letter from his 
pocket prepared to burn it. He ap- 
proached the fire and was about to 
throw it in. What restrains his hand ? 
In the letter he feels something—a 
piece of gold, perhaps. It was not 
sealed; he opened it, and drew out a 
medal of the Blessed Virgin. The 
open letter excited his curiosity ; he 
was tempted to read it. Do not blame 
him too severely, reader, if he yields 
to the temptation. He has finished 
his perusal, and I see he is affected. 
His emotion excites my curiosity, and 
Iam tempted to read it in my turn. 
Will you be angry with me, or will 
you be accomplices in my fault? 
flere are the contents of the letter : 


TO M. LUCIEN RIGAUT, CORPORAL IN THE 
110TH REGIMENT, METZ. 

“ My pear Brotuer :—I cannot 
send you the hundred francs you ask 
me for. Do not blame me, it is not 
my fault; work is not well paid, and 
everything is very dear in Paris, and 
you must know last month I had to 
pay something to the man who takes 
care of mamma’s tomb. When you re- 
turn [ am sure you will be much 
grieved if that is neglected. You 
shall receive fifty francs. Here are 
thirty from me ; the remainder is from 
the good Abbé Garnier whom I went 
to see, and who wishes also to assist 
his extravagant child. At the same 
time he gave me for you a medal of 
the Blessed Virgin, which you will find 
in my letter, and which you must wear 
on your neck. That, my naughty 
brother, will preserve you from danger 
and keep you from sin. Promise me 
never more to associate with bad com- 
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panions, who lead you to the cafés and 
who are not too pious, amsure. You 
must say your prayers morning and 
night, go to mass on Sunday, confess, 
and live like a good Christian. I will 
not reproach you for having neglected 
your duties, but I am grieved, and if 
you could have seen your poor sister 
weep I amsure you would reform. Do 
you remember when mamma was about 
to leave us,and we were beside her 
bed resiraining our tears that she 
might have as a last joy in this world 
the smile of her children, how she 
made us promise to be always good 
andreligious? Never forgetthat prom- 
ise, Lucien, for the good God punishes 
perjured children. What will youthink 
of my letter? Oh, you will call me a 
little scold. You will be angry at 
first, then you will pardon me; you 
will put the medal around your neck, 
and you will write me a good letter to 
restore gaiety to my heart. You do 
not know how well I have arranged 
my room. When you return you will 
recognize our old furniture. Mamma’s 
portrait hangs over the bureau, and I 
have placed our first communion pic- 
tures on each side. When I have 
money I buy flowers, and for four sous 
I give to my abode the sweet odor of 
the country. Shall I tell you how I 
employ my time? I am an early 
riser. First my housekeeping, then 
my breakfast ; afterward I hear mass, 
and from the church to my day’s work. 
Thanks to the recommendation of the 
Abbé Garnier and of the sister at the 
Patronage, I do not want for work. 
In the evening,before returning, I say 
a prayer in the church; then my sup- 
per, and a little reading or mending 
till bed-time. On Sunday after mass 
I goto the cemetery to pray at mamma’s 
tomb, afterward to the Patronage, 
where we enjoy ourselves much. I 
wish you could see how good the sister 
is, how she spoils me, how gently she 
scolds me when I am not good, for in 
spite of all my sermons it sometimes 
happens that I deserve to be scolded. 
You see, brother, that I have no time 
to be sad. If in the evening I feel 
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lonely, I think of God, who is always 
near us, of my good friends, of you, 
whom I shall see next year, and these 
sweet thoughts make me forget the 
isolation of my little room. How 
proud I shall be to go out leaning on 
your arm,and to walk with you on 
Sunday in the Luxembourg! With the 
corporal’s ribbons and the Italian 
medal, I am sure everybody will turn 
round to look at you. Do you know 
I have made a novena that you may 
be made sergeant before the beginning 
of next year? I will send you every 
month ten francs to finish paying your 
debt. Have no scruples in accepting 
them ; it is superfluous money which 
would have served to buy gew-gaws. 
You do me a favor in taking it, as I 
shall be prevented from becoming a 
coquette. What shall I say more to 
you? Be good, be a Christian ; but I 
have already said that. Do not forget 
me, but write often. We must love one 
another, since each of us is all the 
family of the other. Farewell, Lucien. 
“© Your affectionate sister, 
MADELEINE.” 


I do not regret having been curious. 
I understand the emotion of Jacques. 
I am also moved. ‘This letter from a 
sister to a brother, so simple and naive, 


breathes in every word the perfume of 


sincere piety, and in each line is found 
the candor of an innocent heart. 
When Jacques had finished reading 
it, he still lingered before throwing it 
into the fire. He wished to read it again, 
He read it several times; then he 
shut it up in a drawer, and put the 
medal around his neck. He was 
charmed. He loved this simple letter, 
and he loved, almost without knowing 
it, this child whose thoughts had been 
accidentally made known to him. He 
guessed what the sister did not tell her 
brother, the pawning of the cloak to 
complete the fifty francs, the priva- 
tions to which she submits in order to 
send every month the promised ten 
francs. “I understand now,” said he, 
“the secret of her tears. Three francs 
are wanting for the required sum.” 
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He was still more moved by her tears 
now that he had the secret of them. 
“ A good Christian girl,” thought he. In 
his evening prayer she was not for- 
gotten. 

The following day, as his moth- 
er was tolerably restored, he re- 
turned to the printing office. As he 
worked he thought of Madeleine, and 
was sad that he should see her no 
more. It wasa folly, but who has not 
been foolish? A little folly is the poetry 
of youth. 

Time passed, the impression grew 
fainter, but was not effaced. It was 
like a dream we try to retain on awak- 
ening, but whose brilliant colors fade 
by the light of day. Mme. Durand 
was fully restored, but although occu- 
pied with the care of the household, 
she did not go out, and this explains 
why on Easter Sunday Jacques was 
alone at high mass in the church of St. 
Sulpice. This festival, when the faith- 
ful are united in one common joy, dis- 
poses the heart to serene impressions. 
After having thanked God for his 
mother’s recovery, he dreamed of a 
new affection, and begged the blessed 
Virgin to guide him in his choice. 
Mass being ended, a young girl on her 
knees in front of him rose to leave the 
church, and he recognized Madeleine. 
He left in his turn, and during the day 
he thought of that sweet face, which 
had twice appeared to him, as if in 
answer to his prayer. It is Madeleine 
whom he will marry, her smile shall 
make the joy of his Christian fireside ; 
still, how is he to see her again? He 
knows not; the Blessed Virgin, when 
she chooses, will bring him back to 
her. 

In their evening chats, when his 
mother made plans of marriage for 
him, he never uttered Madelcine’s 
name. 

Again, on one of those mild days 
which are the charm of the month of 
April, he was walking in the Luxem- 
bourg. It was a beautiful Sunday, the 
lilacs were in flower, and the old gar- 
den seemed rejuvenated in its new 
dress. As he thought of Madcleine, 
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two verses from Brizeux recurred to 

his memory : 

“Vienne Avril, et jeunesse, amours, fleurs sont 
écloses ; 

Dieu sous la méme loi mit les plus belles 

choses.” 

At the turn of a walk, in a fresh, 
simple dress, he saw her once more. 
When she had passed he followed her. 
He knew not why himself, but an in- 
describable charm attracted and re- 
tained him nearher. He leftthe Lux- 
embourg, went down the Boulevard 
Mont Parnasse, and saw her enter a 
house which he recognized as an asy- 
lum for young work-women. 

One morning, as he stopped at An- 
toine’s lodging, he saw on his face 
traces of sorrow. 

“You seem sad,” he said to him; 
“has any misfortune happened to 
you “tg 

“No,” replied Antoine, “but I am 
grieved. A young woman, beg par- 
doa, who has lived above for two 
months, has just fallen ill, of bad fe- 
ver, the doctor says. She is a good 
girl, M. Jacques—a good industrious 
girl, She has worked hard and sat up 
late, which brought on fever, and when 
I think of it I am troubled.” 

“Ts she alone ?” asked Jacques. 

“ Entirely alone; but so gay, of a 
disposition so sweet, that though poorly 
fed and overworked she never com- 
plained. When she passed, morning 
and night, she had always a pleasant 
word for old Antoine. You will not 
believe it, but for three days she has 
not been down. I have been as much 
afflicted as if she were my own 
child.” 

So saying, he wiped a tear which 
fell on his white mustache. 

During the day Jacques recalled 
the words of the old man. He was 
sad at the thought of the poor girl, 
sick without a friend near her, for 
even Antoine was detained at the lodge 
during his wife’s absence. He did 
not know her (and that was not sur- 
prising, as in Paris two neighbors of- 
ten live strangers to each other) and 
had never seen her: he was troubled 
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that she suffered, and that no one was 
near her to alleviate her suffering. He 
resolved to speak to his mother in the 
evening of her case, that she might go 
and take care of her. He thought 
how Madeleine might fall sick, and 
have no one nearher. He determined 
to confide to his mother the secret of 
his love, and to beg her to see Made- 
leine and obtain her consent to their 
marriage. 

In the evening he informed his 
mother of their neighbor’s illness, and 
the next day Mme. Durand took her 
place at her bedside. It was a dan- 
gerous illness, but youth, good care, 
prayer, and a novena to the Blessed 
Virgin triumphed, and at the end of 
fifteen days she began to improve. 
During this time Mme. Durand devot- 
ed herself to this sweet, patient child. 
When her care was no longer neces- 
sary she continued to go every morn- 
ing to her patient's room. They 
worked and talked together. Mme. 
Durand spoke of her son and she of 
her mother whom she had lost, and 
insensibly a mutual affection sprang 
up between them. Jacques listened 
with interest to his mother’s praise of 
the sick child, and was for a moment 
distracted from his remembrance of 
Madeleine. He had, moreover, that 
modesty of true love which shrank 
from the avowal of its tenderness. 
His mother knew nothing of his love, 
and touched by the sweetness and pa- 
tience of the young girl whom she had 
nursed, hoped she might yet become 
her son’s wife. 

One evening in the month of June 
he was walking with his mother in the 
gardens of the Luxembourg. He re- 
membered his last meeting with 
Madeleine,which recalled these verses 
of Brizeux : 

“Un jeune homme 
Natlf du méme endroit, travailleur, économe 
En voyant sa belle dme, en voyant sou beau 
corps 
L’aimée: les vieilles gens firent les deux ac- 
cords.” 
He was about to speak to his mother 
of Madeleine when she said to him, 
“ My son, you are entering your twen- 
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ty-sixth year, it is time for you to 
marry, and if you wish, I should like 
to call our neighbor, the young girl 
whom I have nursed, my daughter.” 
“ Mother,” said Jacques, “ I cannot 
marry her, I love another.” He then 
related his simple story, and pronounc- 
ed for the first time Madeleine’s name. 
Mme. Durand listened much moved. 
She understood and shared the trust- 
ing faith of her son. “My child,” 
said she, “it shall be as you desire. I 
will go on Sunday tothe Patronage.” 
continued to see her patient often, and 
The week passed. Mme. Durand 
she, nearly restored, came sometimes 
to her apartment at the time Jacques 
was at the printing office, for his mother 
wished to prevent a meeting which 
might perhaps trouble an innocent 
heart. But on Saturday, having re- 
turned sooner than usual, he found 
the young girl in his mother’s room. 
They conversed a moment, and she with- 
drew. In the pallid face he recogniz- 
‘ed the sweet countenance of Madeleine. 


When she had gone, he embraced his 
mother, weeping and smiling at the 
same time. “It is she, it is my sweet 


Madeleine.” His mother, returning 
his embrace, exclaimed, “ She shall be 
your wife and my daughter.” 

I must tell you how, on Jacques’ re- 
turn from work, Mme. Durand went 
for Madeleine, how they passed many 
a pleasant evening in conversation or 
in reading a good book, and under 
their mother’s eye loved each other 
with a pure and earnest love. 

At the end of a month Mme. Du- 
rand obtained the consent of Made- 
leine, but she said nothing to her of 
her son’s secret, of their meeting, of 
the letter, of the feelings so long 
cherished, nor of the protection of 
Mary, who had brought together these 
two Christian souls. This she left for 
him to relate one day when he was 
alone with his betrothed. She listen- 
ed much affected, and you may be sur- 
prised to learn that she forgot to ask 
for the lost letter and the medal of the 
Virgin. 

Mme. Durand saw the good abbé 
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and the sister at the Patronage, and 
they approved the marriage. The 
consent of the soldier brother was 
asked and obtained. 

The marriage was to take place in 
a few days. “ Beg pardon,” says An- 
toine, “these two young people were 
made for each other—a fine match 
really. You will not believe me, but I 
love them as if they were my own 
children.” 

Lucien came to Paris for the wed- 
ding. From the first he made a con- 
quest of Antoine. It turned out that 
Antoine too had served in the 110th. 
The two heroes talked of their cam- 
paigns. One related the battle of Cham- 
paubert, the other that of Solferino. 
The medal of St. Helena fraternized 
with the Italian medal; they drank to 
the laurels of the old 110th, to the 
triumphs of the new. The veteran 
and the conscript became the best 
friends in the world. 

The great day arrived. The abbé 
blessed the union and Antoine gave 
away the bride. He straightened his 
bent figure ; he put a new ribbon in 
his medal. He was prouder than on 
the evening of Champaubert, when 
Napoleon said, “ Soldiers of the 110th, 
you are heroes?” Brother Lucien, 
with his corporal’s badge and his 
Italian medal, added much to the bril- 
liancy of the cortege. Mesdames 
Durand and Antoine put on their 
richest dresses. What shall we say 
of Madeleine in her bridal dress? of 
her veil, and the wreath upon her 
auburn tresses ? of the sweet face re- 
flecting the purity of an innocent heart 
and a chaste love? of the tears which 
flow when the heart is too full? of 
the sacred hour when this Christian 
couple unite in a common prayer ? 


Now they are married they do not 
seek pleasures abroad. Their hap- 
piness is found in their daily labor, 
their evening conversation, or reading ; 
on Sunday, after mass, a walk to the 
Tuileries, while their mother at their 
side smiles on their love. Their 
hearts are drawn so near together that 
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they beat in unison, they think and 
feel at the same time. At last a child 
makes one more joy in this joyous 
house—one stronger bond between 
these united souls. Such is their pure 
affection: a love which age can never 
wither, a love born of a prayer, and 
blest by God. 

Jacques has reaped the fruit of his 
labor ; he has paid all the debts of the 
past, and ease and plenty have return- 
ed to the household. He hopes to be 
soon taken into partnership with his 
employer. 

They do not wish to leave the old 
house in the Rue du Four-Saint-Ger- 
main, so filled with sweet memories, 
but they have taken a lower floor, 
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thay have a large apartment, and are 
almost rich. The poor have their 
share of their riches. 

Lucien, the soldier, has entirely re- 
formed, and has risen to the rank of 
sergeant. Perhaps he may yet wear 
an officer’s epaulettes. 

Old Antoine grows old, but his 
heart remains young; his figure is 
more bent, but he still straightens it 
when he speaks of Napoleon, and re- 
lates to our friends the battle of Cham- 
paubert. He was the godfather of the 
little boy. “A fine child,” said he 
“ Beg pardon, we will make a general 
of him.” “I am willing, I am sure,” 
said Madeleine, “but we must first 
make him a Christian.” 





From The London Review. 


CATHOLIC PROGRESS IN LONDON. 


THERE are few questions upon 
which there exists a greater variety 
of opinion, and with regard to which 
such contradictory statements are pub- 
lished, as upon the increase of Roman 
Catholicism in the metropolis. There 
are those on one hand who believe 
that it has made no progress at all, 
and that the rumors of “ conversions,” 
and even those Roman Catholic build- 
ings which have of late years sprung 
up in such abundance around us, are 
not to be taken as proofs of such an 
increase in the numbers of Roman 
Catholics as the latter at least seem to 
indicate. Others believe without doubt- 
ing that the Catholic Church is silently 
and energetically spreading its rami- 
fications over the metropolis, and that 
there is hardly a household of any re- 
spectability in which its agents, in 
some form or other, have not contrived 
to get a footing; while there are per- 
sons who go so far as to assert that 
many of the Protestant clergy them- 


selves are the direct emissaries of 
Rome, doing her work, and doing it 
consciously—nay, doing it under com- 
pact—while receiving the pay of the 
National Church. We believe that 
the truth will be found to lie between 
these extreme views. Not only has 
the Church of Rome gained ground in 
London, but it is steadily progressing, 
even at the present time, though by 
no means at such a rate, except in 
certain parishes, as to occasion the 
slightest dangertothe Protestant cause, 
if only a moderate amount of energy 
and good willis shown by the Re- 
formed denominations in securing their 
flocks within their own folds. We 
have already stated our belief that the 
fact of a clergyman holding High or 
Low Church views is not in any man- 
ner whatever necessarily connected 
with the increase of Catholicism among 
his congregation, but that such increase 
is owing either to the lack of a suffi- 
cient staff of the Protestant clergy to 
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repel its advances, or to the apathy or 
inefficiency of the incumbent, or, as 
may be especially shown in some 
wealthy districts, to that mysterious 
want of power in the clergy of the 
Church of England over the minds 
of the rich and influential of their 
parishioners. And that this view is 
not without some basis in fact, will be 
seen when we have described the pres- 
ent relative position of the Catholic 
and Anglican Churches in the wealthy, 
aristocratic, and populous parish of 
Kensington, comprising as it does the 
three wards of Notting-hill, Kensing- 
ton, and Brompton. 

Formerly, for the accommodation of 
the whole of the Roman Catholics of 
the parish of Kensington, there was 
but one small chapel near the High 
street, which appeared amply sufficient 
for the members of that creed. But 
ten or twelve years ago a Roman Ca- 
tholic builder purchased, at an enor- 
mous price, a plot of ground about 
three acres in extent beside the church 
of the Holy Trinity, Brompton. For 
a time considerable mystery prevailed 
as to the uses it was to be applied to ; 
but, shortly after the buildings were 
commenced, they were discovered to 
be for the future residence and church 
of the Oratorian fathers, then estab- 
lished in King William street, Strand. 
As soon as a portion of the building 
was finished, the fathers removed to it 
from their former dwelling; and the 
chapel, a small and commodious erec- 
tien, was opened for divine service. 
At first the congregation was of the 
seantiest description; even on Sun- 
days at high mass, small as the chapel 
was, it was frequently only half filled, 
while, on week days, at many of the 
services, it was no uncommon circum- 
stance to find the attendances scarcely 
more numerous than the number of 
priests serving at the altar. By de- 
grees the congregation increased, till 
the chapel was found too small for 
their accommodation, and extensive 
additions were made to it; but these, 
again, were soon filled to overflowing, 
and further alterations had to be made, 
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till at last the building was capable of 
holding without difficulty from 2,000 
to 2,500 persons. It is now frequently 
so crowded at high mass that it is diffj- 
cult for an individual entering it after 
the commencement of the service to 
find even standing room. In the 
meantime the monastery itself, if that 
is the proper term, was completed— 
a splendid appearance it presents— 
and we believe is now fully occupied. 

The Roman Catholic population in 
the parish, or mission, under the spirit- 
ual direction of the fathers of the Ora- 
tory, now comprises between 7,000 
and 8,000 souls. The average attend- 
ance at mass on Sundays is about 
5,000, and the average number of 
communions for the last two years has 
been about 45,000 annually. But in 
addition to this church, Kensington 
has three others, St. Mary’s, Upper 
Holland street, St. Simon Stock, be- 
longing to the Carmelite Friars, and 
the church of St. Francis Assissi in 
Notting Hill. Of monasteries, or re- 
ligious communities of men, it has the 
Oratorians before mentioned, and the 
Discaleed Carmelites, in Vicarage 
place. Of convents of ladies, it has 
the Assumption in Kensington square, 
the Poor Clares Convent in Edmond 
terrace, the Franciscan Convent in 
Portobello road, the Sisters of Miseri- 
corde, 195 Brompton road, and the 
Sisters of Jesus, 4 Holland villas. Of 
schools, the Roman Catholics possess, 
in the parish of Kenvington, the Or- 
phanage in the Fulham road, the In- 
dustrial School of St. Vincent de Paul, 
as well as the large Industrial Schools 
for girls in the southern ward. All 
these schools are very numerously at- 
tended, the gross number of pupils 
amounting to 1,200, those of the Ora- 
tory alone being 1,000. The kindness 
and consideration shown by the Ro- 
man Catholic teachers to the children 
of the poor is above all praise, not only 
in Kensington, but in ail localities 
where they are under their charge. 

It might be imagined from this ac- 
count of the Roman Catholic institu- 
tions in Kensington, that a general 
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rush had been made upon that parish, 
and that the surrounding districts were 
comparatively free from Roman Cath- 
olics. Such, however, is very far 
from being the case. In the union of 
Fulham and Hammersmith we have 
the Roman Catholic church of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, the church of 
the Holy Trinity, Brook-green, and 
the church of Our Lady of Grace, 
Turnham-green. Of monasteries there 
are the St. Mary’s Training College 
and the Brothers of Mercy, and for 
ladies there is the order of the Good 
Shepherd. Of charities and schools 
they have the Holy Trinity alms-houses 
on Brook-green,a home for aged fe- 
males, a refuge for female penitents, 
most admirably managed and produc- 
ing a most beneficial effect, an excel- 
lant reformatory for criminal boys, 
the large industrial schools of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and a home, St. 
Joseph’s, for destitute boys. In Bays- 
water there is the cathedral of St. 
Mary’s of the Angels (of which the 
celebrated Dr. Manning is the supe- 
rior) and the convent of Notre Dame 
de Sion. In Chelsea there is the 
church of St. Mary’s, Cadogan terrace, 
aconvent for the Sisters of Mercy, 
another for the Third Order of Serv- 
ites, as well as two well conducted 
and numerously attended schools. 

In the united parishes of St. Mar- 
garet’s and St. John’s, Westminster, a 
few years since, the priests opened 
their campaign with considerable en- 
ergy. In addition to their church in 
the Horsferry road, which was opened 
in 1813, they erected those of St. Pe- 
ter’s and St. Edmond’s in Palace 
street, the superior priest of the latter 
being the celebrated Father Roberts, 
a man not only respected for the en- 
ergy he shows in the cause of his re- 
ligion, but beloved by all classes for 
his philanthropy. To these some 
schools and convents were added, the 
most celebrated of the latter being 
that of the Sisters of Charity in Vic- 
toria street. At first the priests 
seemed to be sanguine of success in 
the parish ; but their advance was met 
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by men of as much ability, courage, 
and energy as themselves. 

On the Surrey side of the water the 
Catholic Church has the magnificent 
cathedral dedicated to St. George, in 
St. George’s Fields; the church of the 
Most Holy Trinity, Pavker’s road, 
Dockhead, Bermondsey ; the church 
of Our Lady of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Trinity road, Rotherithe ; that 
of Our Lady of La Salette and St. Jo- 
seph, Melior street, Southwark ; and the 
church of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
Windham street, Camberwell ; beside 
several others in Peckham, Clapham, 
Lambeth, and the surrounding dis- 
tricts. Of communities of men there 
are the Capuchines at Peckham and at 
Clapham, the Redemptorists, and the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Of convents they have the Religious 
of the Faithful Virgin at Norwood, 
which also comprises an orphanage ; 
the order of the Sisters of Mercy in 
Bermondsey ; the order of the Sisters 
of the Christian Retreat, St. Joseph’s, 
Kennington ; the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, Fentiman road, Lambeth; beside 
one or two others of minor importance. 
It should also be remarked that all these 
establishments, with one or two excep- 
tions, have sprung up within the last 
ten ortwenty years. Of the numbers of 
the congregations of the different 
churches it would be difficult to form 
a just idea, but they are certainly very 
great; that properly attached to St. 
George’s cathedral alone we have 
been assured, on most reliable Roman 
Catholic authority, amounting to 
12,000 or 13,000. The number of 
children attending the schools is doubt- 
less proportionably great. 

In the north-eastern portion of the 
metropolis, we find the Roman Catho- 
lies, although they have lately built 
several new churches, are fully occu- 
pied in holding their own ground with- 
out exerting themselves to make con- 
verts. And here, opposed as we are 
to their creed on doctrinal points, it 
would be unjust to withhold our meed 
of praise to the exertions of the priests 
in relieving the temporal miseries of 
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their poor. It would be difficult to 
imagine charitable efforts carried on 
more indefatigably or nobly. Few 
who have not visited and personally 
inspected the different courts and alleys 
in the neighborbood of Spitalfields, 
Bethnal-green, St. George’s-in-the- 
East, and Ratcliffe Highway, inhabited 
as they are by the poor Irish, can have 
an idea of the abject poverty which 
reigns in them, or the amount of pa- 
tience, courage, and Christian feeling 
necessary to relieve it. Yet all this 
is cheerfully performed by the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, their energies ap- 
pearing to increase in proportion as 
the difficulties and dangers before 
them become greater. It would per- 
haps be an injustice to their body in 
this district to select any for notice in 
preference to the rest; but we cannot 
refrain from making special mention 
of the labors of the Rey. Father 
Kelley, of Ratcliffe Highway, and the 
Rey. Father Chaurain, of Spitalfields, 
into the results of whose exertions we 
have made personal investigation. 

In the northern districts of the me- 
tropoiis, especially in Islington and its 
surrounding neighborhoods, the Roman 
Catholics appear to have made con- 
siderable progress. They have lately 
built several new churches as well as 
houses for religious communities, both 
formen and women. That their pro- 
gress in the metropolis is not solely 
the result of the High-Church practices 
in the establishment may be presumed 
from the fact that, alihough the in- 
habitants of Islington and its vicinity 
are particularly noted for their attach- 
ment to Low-Church principles, Catho- 
licism has gained more ground there 
than in localities where Puseyism is 
dominant. In the north-western dis- 
tricts it does not appear to have in- 
creased, though the churches are wellat- 
tended, and the congregations apparent- 
ly very numerous. That of one of the 
largest, Our Lady’s church, in St. John’s 
Wood, is 6,000, and the children in the 
schools 600. In the central districts 
of London Roman Catholic churches 
are very numerous and proportionate- 
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ly well attended ; those in Moorfields, 
and those in the neighborhood of Co- 
vent Garden and Piccadilly, being par- 
ticularly so. 

One of the most effective means em- 
ployed by the Roman Catholics to 
make the conversions is the opening of 
schools for the education of children of 
the poor ; nor do they hesitate to admit 
that these schools are not only open to 
the children of their own persuasion, but 
to all who may choose to avail them- 
selves of them. This is clear from the 
speech of the late Cardinal Wiseman 
at the Roman Catholic Congress 
held at Malines in the autumn of 
1863. Speaking of the hundreds of 
ragged children, scarcely knowing 
their parents, he had been accustomed 
to meet in the different lanes and alleys 
of the poorer London localities, he 
says: “We are doing all we can 
to gather these poor little outcasts to- 
gether, and to give them Christian 
training. The schools in which they 


are taught, and to which I am at pres- 


ent alluding, are themselves situated 
in a truly feartul spot, Charles street, 
Drury lane. We owe them ina great 
measure to the great zeal of the fath- 
ers of the Oratory. Their cost has 
been no less than £12,000. The Re- 
ligious Sisters from ‘Tournay, with a 
devotion truly heroic, have undertaken 
the care of the girls’ school. For 
some time past we have had the con- 
solation of seeing increased, by 1,000 
a year, the number of children attend- 
ing our schools for the poor; there 
still remain 17,000 poor children who 
attend no school.” 

The Catholic Church judges rightly 
that a few years hence the children 
under its care will not only augment 
the number of adult members of its 
faith, but will proportionately swell 
their ranks in the next generation. 
Nor is this danger to the Protestant 
cause tobe despised., All their schools 
are admirably managed, and the chil- 
dren in them are treated with the 
greatest kindness and consideration. 
We have visited several, and in all 
we remarked a great affection and re- 
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spect existing in the minds of the 
pupils for their teachers, the latter not 
considering that their duties are over 
when the classes are dismissed, but 
afterward entering into their amuse- 
ments and occupations with great pa- 
tience and good humor. We late- 
ly visited unexpectedly the school 
alluded to by Cardinal Wiseman, 
and although lessons were over we 
found one of the masters in the large 
play-room busily employed in in- 
structing a dozen of the most rag- 
ged urchins it would be possible to 
find in that squalid and impoverished 
locality in the mysteries of spinning 
peg-tops. Such acts of kindness to 
children are not forgotten when 


they grow up, and a better means of 
binding them to their faith when 
adults it would be impossible to 
imagine. 

In Gate street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
is another school of the same descrip- 
We have watched its progress 


tion. 
since its establishment, and marked 
the great increase in the number of 
its scholars. It commenced with very 
few, but must now number several 
hundreds. Those in Drury-lane have 
more than four hundred children, 
among whom, perhaps, not ten before 
the buildings were erected were receiv- 
ing any instruction whatever. All 
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the Roman Catholic charities appear 
to be admirably managed; their or- 
phanages especially so. Those of the 
Sisters of Charity in Victoria street, 
Westminster, and Norwood, consider- 
ing the comparatively small means at 
the disposal of their priesthood, are 
perfect models of what institutions of 
the kind ought to be; at the same 
time, it must not be imagined that the 
Roman Catholic charities in London 
are solely of a description calculated 
to obtain converts to their creed. Their 
reformatories for fallen women and 
their exertions for the relief of the 
sick are worthy of the highest praise. 
An hospital, with a church attached, 
solely for chronic and incurable dis- 
eases, has for some time been estab- 
lished in Great Ormond street, at the 
expense of a gentleman of wealth. 
The hospital is under the care of the 
prioress and sisters of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and we never 
saw an infirmary of the kind better 
managed. A large staff of nuns nurse 
the sick ; and not only are their num- 
bers greater in proportion to those of 
the patients than in any of our metro- 
politan hospitals, but their attention 
and kindness to those under their 
charge might serve as a model to many 
of our Protestant institutions of a sim- 
ilar character. 





A Vanishing Race. 


From Chambers's Journal. 


A VANISHING RACE. 


Tue residence of Captain C. F. Hall 
in the arctic regions, and his explora- 
tions among the solemn and majestic 
wastes surrounded by the “ hyperbo- 
rean seas,” have invested the Esqui- 
maux with a degree of interest which 
they had never previously excited. 
The savage inhabitants of the more 
beautiful and fertile regions of the 
earth have been observed by travellers 
with close and careful attention, which 
leads to hopeful efforts for their civi- 
lization. As the map of the world is 
‘opened up to our comprehension, new 
schemes and prospects for the advance 
of the human race are opened with it ; 
savans, artists, missionaries, merchants, 
gird themselves to the contest with the 
material and moral conditions of the 
peoples yet, though the world’s day 
has lasted so long, in their infancy, 
whose unknown future may contain 
histories as brilliant as those of the 
civilizations of the present and the 
past. But there is a race who have 
not excited such hopes, who have not 
given rise to such exertions—a race 
whose life of unimaginable hardship 
gives them a mysterious resemblance 
to the phantoms of mythological belief, 
and places them beyond the reach of 
the sympathies of civilization by its 
physical conditions, the amelioration 
of which is impossible. Beyond the 
stern barrier which nature has set in 
the northernmost part of her awful 
realm, behind the terrible rampart of 
snow and ice, and storm and darkness, 
these creatures of her wrath, rather 
than of her bounty, dwell. To reach 
their land, the traveller must leave 
behind him every familiar object, and 
abandon every habit or need of ordin- 
ary life. He must bid farewell to 
green trees, to fertile fields, to the 
erops which give food to man and 
beast, to the domestic animals, to every 
mode of conveyance, to every imple- 


ment of common use, to food and 
clothing such as even the poorest and 
roughest sons of a less terrible clime 
may command; to the thousand voices 
of nature, even in its secluded nooks, 

It is a mockery to speak of the are- 
tic regions as the land of the Esqui- 
maux, for nowhere on the earth is man 
less sovereign. Here nature is in- 
deed grand beyond conception, but also 
terrible, implacable, and impenetrable. 
She sets man aside in her awful scorn; 
he is a thing of no moment, a cum- 
berer of the ice-fields, learning the 
simple lessons whereby he supports 
his squalid existence from the brutes, 
which are lordlier than he, inasmuch 
as the ice-slavery is no chain of servi- 
tude to them; and heedless of him, of 
his terrible hunger and destitution, of 
his hopeless isolation, she builds her 
ice-palaces upon the seas, and locks the 
land in her glittering ice-chains, and 
flings her terrific banners of flame 
wide against the northern sky; and 
sends her voice abroad, without a tone 
of pity in its vibrations, sounding 
through the troubled depths of the wa- 
ters and the rent masses of the many- 
tinted icebergs. Nature is indeed 
beautiful in her northern strongholds, 
but her beauty shows only its terrible 
aspects, its dread grandeur. The face 
of the mighty mother does not soften 
into a smile for the feebleness of her 
youngest-born offspring, but is fixed in 
its awful sublimity. There is no point 
of contact between this ice-kingdom 
and European civilizatiou, and men of 
our race and tongue shrink from it 
with an appalled sadness, for has it not 
been the tomb of many of our brave 
and beloved? Three centuries ago it 
earned that evil reputation, which, in 
the then elementary state of geographi- 
cal knowledge, and the general prev- 
alence of superstition, assumed a weird 
and baleful form. It has but increased 
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in degree, though differing in kind, in 
our days, and we think of the arctic 
regions as the sepulchre of the beloved 
dead, the land toward which the heart 
of England yearned, and which kept 
pitiless silence through long years of 
hope deferred. But of its people we 
do not think ; we are satisfied to have 
but a vague notion of them; to won- 
der, amid the many marvels of that 
mighty problem—the distribution of 
the human race—how human beings 
ever found their way to those dread- 
ful fastnesses, more cruel in their ex- 
action of human suffering than the des- 
ert and the forest. This indifference 
gives way when we learn what man- 
ner of people these are whom we call 
Esquimaux, a word which signifies 
“eaters of raw food,” but who call 
themselves Jnnuit, or “the people,” 
and explain their own origin by a 
story which is a pleasing testimony to 
the common possession of self-conceit 
by all nations. They say that the 
Creator made white men first, but was 
dissatisfied with them, regarded them 
as worthless unfinished creatures, and 
straightway set about making the In- 
nuit people, who proved perfectly sat- 
factory. 

Captain Hall lived among this 
strange race for two years and a half, 
and he is about to return and prose- 
eute his researches in Boothia and 
King William’s Land. This time, his 
object is to trace the remnants of the 
Franklin expedition, which—as he 
finds the history of the few events 
which have ever marked the progress 
of time in that distant land handed 
down by oral tradition with extraordi- 
nary distinctness—he has no doubt of 
being able to do. His first journey 
was in search of relics of the Fro- 
bisher expedition, and was as success- 
ful as it was daring, patient, and per- 
severing. His experiences were 
strange in all respects, and in many 
most revolting; but we owe much to 
this cheerful, courageous, simple- 
hearted American gentleman, who has 
revealed the Esquimaux to us as Cap- 
tain Grant has revealed the African 


tribes, and oriental tourists the dwell- 
ers in the deserts. There is poetical 
harmony in the stern conditions of life 
among the Innuits; there is the im- 
press of sadness and of sterility upon 
them all. Time itself changes its 
meaning in a land where 


“The sun starts redly up 
To shine for half a year,” 

and dim wintry twilight lasts through- 
out the other half, and hunger is the 
normal state of the people. The trav- 
eller’s route is to be traced on the 
map, which is mere guess-work hith- 
erto, up the western side of Davis’s 
Strait; and once away from Holstein- 
borg, the journey assumes all its sav- 
age features. The terrible icebergs 
rear their menacing masses in the 
track of the ship; the sun pours its 
beams upon them, and bathes them in 
golden light; they appear in fantastio 
shapes of Gothic cathedral, of battle- 
mented tower, of clear single-pierced 
spire, of strong fenced city, of jewel- 
mountain, of vast crystal hills; and 
so, as the voyager leaves art and civi- 
lization behind, their most supreme 
forms flash a mirage-like reminiscence 
upon him, intensifying the contrast of 
the prospect, and luring him to a fran- 
tic and futile regret. 

A grand and terrible confusion 
reigns around ; the voyager shrinks 
from the overwhelming scene, where 
ranges of mountains, islands, rocks, 
castles, huge formless masses, and gor- 
geous prismatic lights, surround that 
laboring speck upon the mystic sea, 
of whose littleness he is so small an 
atom; and a strange sense, which is 
not fear, but awe, comes to him with 
the knowledge that nothing of this 
sublime confusion is real, on the hori- 
zon or beyond it. For all the time of 
his stay in the arctic regions he is to 
be surrounded by contradictions, by 
the sublimest manifestations of nature, 
by the lowest conditions of humanity, 
by gorgeous and majestic optical delu- 
sions, and by the hardest and most 
grovelling facts of daily existence ; 
he must share, to their fullest extent, 
the relentless physical needs of the 
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people, and live, if he would live at all, 
in close contact with them—and yet his 
solitude must be inwardly profound 
and unapproachable ; his purposes un- 
intelligible to his associates ; and their 
language, elementary in itself, dimly 
and scantily comprehended by him 
even in its most sparing forms. All 
this without any of the alleviations of 
life among savages in southern coun- 
tries—without the warmth, which, if 
sometimes oppressive, is ordinarily 
grateful—without the rich and genial 
beauties of nature—without the re- 
sources of sport—without the natural 
fruits of the earth—without the intel- 
lectual occupation of speculating upon 
development, of ascertaining capabili- 
ties, or of investigating sources of 
wealth. The civilized dweller in are- 
tic regions has none of these. He be- 
holds, with admiration so solemn as to 
be painful, the unapproachable dig- 
nity and hard implacable stillness of 
nature; but he never dreams of 
‘treasure to be wrested from the cells 
of the ice-prison; he seeks the dead 
—the dead of centuries ago—the 
dead of adecade since, to be found, 
it may be, incorporated with their froz- 
en resting place; for the fiat of na- 
ture arrests decay in these terrible re- 
gions, where death and life are always 
at close gripes with one another. 
While the mind is ceaselessly impress- 
ed with sadness and solemnity, the 
body asserts its claim to superiority ; 
it will not be forgotten or neglected, 
for cold encompasses it with unrelax- 
ing menace of death, and hunger 
preys upon the vitals, whose heat 
wanes rapidly in the pitiless climate, 
and which crave for the nutriment so 
hard to procure, so repulsive when 
procured. 

Toil is the law of the ice-clad land 
—toil, not to wrest from the bosom of 
the earth her children’s sustenance, 
but to tear from the amphibious crea- 
tures, from whom they have learned 
how to shelter themselves from the 
cold, and whose skins cover them, the 
unctuous flesh, which they devour 
raw in enormous quantities. The 
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Innuit are, on the whole, a gentle 
people, driven by the relentless need 
and severity of their lives into close 
and peaceful companionship. They 
have no king, no government, no law, 
no defined religion, no property ; they 
have, for all these, custom—the oldest 
law ; they are animated by the same 
spirit that dictated the reply once 
made to one who sat by Jacob’s well: 
“Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain, and we worship.” As “the 
old Innuits ” did, so do their succes- 
sors. They have no bread, no medi- 
cine, no household furniture ; they are 
poor human waifs upon the wide 
white bosom of the frozen seas; and 
they have no help or resource but in 
the seal, the walrus, the white bear, 
the rein-deer, and the wonderful Esqui- 
maux dogs, which are by far the 
noblest living creatures in all those 
sterile wastes. From the seal they 
have learned to make the igloo, which 
is the house of the Innuit. They eat 
the flesh of this animal, and drink its 
fresh warm blood ; they kill its young, 
and eagerly swallow the milk of the 
mother, found in the stomach of the 
baby seal. When the sudden summer 
comes, and the snow melts, and leaves 
the surface of the ice bare, they are 
houseless ; the igloo melts away ; their 
home is but of frozen water, and sud- 
denly it disappears. Then they have 
recourse to the tupic, which is a huge 
sheet of skins hung across a horizontal 
pole, supported at either end. Their 
bed is a snow platform, strewn with 
the moss which is the rein-deer’s food, 
and covered with skins. Their choic- 
est dainties are the fat of the tuktoo, 
or rein-deer, the marrow procured by 
mashing the bones of the legs, and the 
thick, white, unctuous lining of the 
whale-hide. 

The interior of an igloo presents a 
picture more repulsive than that of any 
African hut or Indian wigwam, more 
distressing to human feelings’ and de- 
grading to human pride. The igloo is 
a dome-shaped building, made of ice- 
blocks, with an aperture in the roof, 
and a rude doorway at one side, closed 
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with ice-blocks, when the inmates are 
assembled. The snow platform which 
forms the bed is occupied by the wo- 
men and the stranger. Men and wo- 
men are clad in skins, put together 
with neatness and ingenuity. The 
dress of the sexes differs only in two 
particulars ; that of the women is fur- 
nished with a long tail, depending 
from the jacket, and has a sort of 
hood, in which loads and children are 
carried. The life of the infant is pre- 
served by its naked body being kept 
in contact with that of the mother. 
One household implement they pos- 
sess—it is a stone lamp; something 
like a trough, with a deep groove in 
it, in which the dried moss, used as a 
wick, floats in the seal oil, expressed 
by the teeth of the women from lumps 
of blubber, which they patiently “mill” 
until the precious unguent is all pro- 
cured. But this lamp too often fails 
them, and darkness and hunger take 
up frequent abode with the Innuit. 
Days and nights are passed by the 
men, sitting singly, in death-like still- 
ness and silence, by the hole which 
they have found, far under the snow, 
at which the seal will “blow.” It is 
strange and terrible to think of those 
watches, in the midst of the desola- 
tion, under that arctic sky, with the 
cold dense fog now swooping, now 
lifting, in the enforced stillness, with 
famine gnawing the watcher, and fa- 
mine at home in the igloo, and the 
chance of food depending on the sure- 
ness of one instantaneous stroke, down 
through the snow, through the narrow 
orifice in the ice, into the throat of the 
animal with the sleek skin, and the 
mournful human eyes, which vainly 
implore mercy from raging hunger. 
When the Innuit brings the seal to 
the igloo, a crowd invades the nar- 
row space, for the simplest hospitality 
prevails, and the long watch, the skil- 
ful stroke, do not constitute sole owner- 
ship of the prize. The skin is stripped 
off the huge unsightly carcass, and a 
horrible scene ensues. The flesh is 
torn or cut with the stone knives in 
large lumps, and having been first 
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licked by the women, to remove any 
hairs or other adhesive matter, is dis- 
tributed to the party, and devoured 
raw ; the blood is drunk, the bones are 
mashed, the entrails are greedily eaten, 
the dogs sharing in all; and the blubber 
is made to yield its oil by the disgust- 
ing process already described. One 
turns silenced from the picture; from 
the sights, and sounds, and scents; from 
the vision of dark faces, eager with 
gluttonous longing, gathered round the 
red, flaring light; from the skin- 
clothed bodies, reeking with grease 
and filth, and the foul exhalations of 
the mutilated animal; from the lumps 
of flesh torn by savage hands, and 
crammed dripping into distended 
mouths; from the steaming blood, and 
the human creatures who rapturously 
quaff it in the presence of the white 
man, who sits among them and feeds 
with them, whose heart yearns with 
dumb compassion for them, who has 
wonderful scientific instruments in his 
pockets, and his Bible in his breast. 
As the seal teaches the Innuits the art 
of housing themselves, so the white 
bear teaches them how to kill the wal- 
rus, their most plentiful and frequent 
food, when the ice is drifting, and the 
unwieldy creatures lie upon the blocks 
close inshore; then the bear climbs 
the overhanging precipice, and taking 
a heavy block in his deft forepaws, he 
hurls it with rare skill and nicety of 
aim upon the basking monster below. 
So brutes train men in those dreadful 
regions, and not men brutes. The life 
of the Innuits is full of such contradie- 
tions. And their deaths? From the 
contemplation of these one turns away 
appalled, for they die in utter soli- 
tude. 

When Captain Hall first heard of 
this horrible custom, he started off at 
once to see its truth; and having re- 
moved the blocks with which the door- 
way had been built up, entered an 
igloo, and found a woman who had 
yet many days to linger thus fastened 
up in her living tomb. Again, hear- 
ing that a woman had been abandoned 
to die, at a great distance, he set forth, 
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and having reached the spot with 
immense difficulty and danger, he man- 
aged to remove the snow and the 
block which closed the hole in the top 
of the igloo, lowered himself into it, and 
found the woman dead, and frozen as 
hard as her bier and her tomb, with a 
sweet serene smile upon the marble 
face. So this is the close of a life of 
toil and privation—the withdrawal of 
every kindred face, the fearful solitude 
of the ice-walls, the terrible arctic dark- 
ness and silence, and the frozen corpse 
lying unshrouded, naked, beneath the 
frozen skins, until the resurrection. 
Surely the angel of death is an angel 
of mercy there, and does his errand 
gently, bearing away the lonely, ter- 
rified spirit to the city of gold, the 
gates of pearl, the jasper sea, the land 
where there is no darkness, physical 
or mental, for evermore. The earth, 
always pitiless to them, which never 
feeds them from her bosom, does not 
suffer her dead children of the Inouit 
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people to sleep their last sleep in her 
lap. Their graves are only blocks of 
ice piled around and above the corpses, 
which remain unharmed, unless when 
the blocks melt, as they sometimes do, 
and the wolves, dogs, or bears gain 
access to the frozen remains. The 
Innuits are dying out ; disease is mak- 
ing havoc among them ; consumption, 
formerly unknown, is thinning their 
numbers by its slow, furtive, murder- 
ous advance ; their children are few, 
and fewer still are reared; and the 
long story of awful desolation draws to a 
close. Who can regret it? Who can do 
aught but desire that the giant wastes of 
the arctic regions should be left to the 
soulless creatures of God; that the 
great discord between them and human 
life has ceased to trouble the harmony 
of cceation ; that the mystery of such 
an existence is quietly laid at rest, 
among the things which “we know 
not now, but which we shall know 
hereafter ?” 
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SCIENCE. 


A New Kind of Mirror.—The Chemical 
News states that M. Dode, a French 
chemist, has introduced platinum mir- 
rors, which are greatly admired, and 
which present this advantage, that the 
reflecting metal is deposited on the 
outer surface of the glass, and thus any 
defect in the latter is concealed. The 
process, which is patented in Paris, is 
described as follows: Chloride of pla- 
tinum is dissolved in water, and a cer- 
tain quantity of oil of lavender is added 
to the solution. The platinum imme- 
diately leaves the aqueous solution and 
passes to the oil, which holds it in sus- 
pension in a finely divided state. To 
the oil so charged the author adds 
litharge and borate of lead, and paints 
a thin coat of this mixture over the 
surface of the glass, which is then car- 
ried toa proper furnace. At a red heat 


the litharge and borate of lead are 
fused, and cause the adhesion of the 
platinum to the softened glass. The 
process is very expeditious. A single 
baking, M. Dode says, will furnish 200 
metres of glass ready for commerce. 
It would take fifteen days, he says, to 
coat the same extent with mercury by 
the ordinary plan. 


African Silkworm.—A silkworm before 
unknown in Europe has been introduced 
into France from Senegal, and without 
suffering from change of climate. It 
yields a richer silk than that of any 
other worm known to naturalists, and 
its cocoons are twice the ordinary 
weight. It is to be tried in Algiers, 
and if successful there, this new and 
rich silk may become in time an import- 
ant article of commerce. 


Science in a Balloon.—Mr. Glaisher has 
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given, in a lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion, a resumé of his scientific experi- 
ments in balloons. Tables recording 
the decline of temperature with eleva 
tion, show that when the sky was clear 
a more rapid decline took place than 
when the sky was cloudy. Under a 
clear sky, a fall of 1° takes place with- 
in 100 feet of the earth, but at heights 
exceeding 25,000 feet it is necessary to 
pass through 1,000 feet of vertical 
height to obtain a fall of 1° in tempera- 
ture. At extreme elevations, in both 
states of the sky, the air became very 
dry, but as far as his experiments went, 
was never quite free from water. From 
ascents made before and after sunset, 
Mr. Glaisher concludes that the laws 
which hold good by day do not hold 
good by night; indeed, it seemed pro- 
bable that at night, for some little dis- 
tance, the temperature may increase 
with elevation, instead of decreasing. 
From experiments made on solar radia- 
tion with a blackened bulb thermome- 
ter, and with Herschel’s actinometer, it 
was inferred that the heat rays from the 
sun pass through space without loss, 
and become effective in proportion to 
the density or the amount of water 
present in the atmosphere through 
which they pass. If this be so, the 
proportion of heat received at Mercury, 
Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn may be the 
same as that received at the earth, if 
the constituents of their atmospheres 
be the same as that of the earth, and 
greater if the amount of aqueous vapor 
be greater, so that the effective solar 
heat at Jupiter and Saturn may be 
greater than at either the inferior plan- 
ets, Mercury or Venus, notwithstanding 
their far greater distances from the sun. 
This conclusion is most important as 
corroborating Professor Tyndall’s ex- 
periments on aqueous vapor. Experi- 
ments on the wind showed that the 
velocity of the air at the earth’s sur- 
face was very much less than at a high 
elevation. A comparison of the tem- 
perature of the dew point, as shown by 
different instruments, gave results prov- 
ing that the temperatures of the dew 
point, as found by the use of the dry 
and wet bulb thermometers, and Dan- 
iell’s hygrometer, are worthy of full 
confidence as far as the experiments 
went. 


The Eruption of Mount Etna.—At a 
recent meeting of the Paris Academy of 
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Sciences, an important letter was read 
from M. Fouqué to M. Saint-Claire Deville 
on the eruption of Etna, which has pre- 
sented several phenomena of great sci- 
entific interest. 

The eruption commenced at half-past 
ten on the evening of January 31. On 
the previous day two successive shak- 
ings of the earth had been noticed. 
Just before the eruption began a violent 
earthquake was felt, the wave travelling 
to the north-east ; after this, slight oscil- 
lations continued until about 4 a.m. 
Large flames now rose from a point on 
the north-east side of Etna 5,500 feet 
above the snow line, and lava began to 
flow rapidly. In two or three days the 
lava traversed a space of 19,000 feet, 
with a width of from 10,000 to 12,- 
000, and a variable thickness, but often 
reaching to the depth of 30 or 60 feet. 
After destroying for some distance every- 
thing in its passage, the current of 
lava struck one of the old craters, and 
then bifurcated, The stream on the 
west side moved very slowly, and, be- 
coming subdivided, it nearly ceased to 
move ; the stream on the east sjde fell 
over a deep and precipitous valley, 
which it soon filled, being then able to 
continue its progress, until finally it was 
stopped by a lava mound of a previous 
eruption. 

The number of the craters is seven ; 
of these five form a vast elliptical en- 
closure, the major axis of which is di- 
rected toward the north-east. A deep 
fissure, 1,500 feet in length, opened from 
the base of a former crater, Frumento, to 
the nearest of the present cones. This 
chasm, M. Fouqué shows, was probably 
formed by the shock at the commence- 
ment of the eruption. This fissure, and 
also a depression of the crater Frumento, 
is in a right line with the major axis of 
the ellipse formed by the craters. The 
same general fact has been several times 
noticed in previous eruptions. 

The vapors attending an eruption 
have been divided into the dry, contain- 
ing chiefly chloride of sodium and no 
water, the acid, which contain a large 
amount of watery vapor, the alkaline, 
andthecarbonic. The first indicates the 
maximum, and the last the minimum of 
volcanic action. Each of these varieties 
of vapor, succeeding in their order, were 
noticed at this eruption. M. Fouqué 
found the dry vapor upon the still in- 
candescent lava; the acid vapor in those 
parts where the temperature was over 
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400°; the alkaline, where the tempera- 
ture was lower, but generally over 100° ; 
and finally, carbonic acid has been de- 
tected in one of the adjacent old craters, 
which was at the ordinary temperature. 
The first three varieties of vapor were 
thus found upon the same transverse 
section of the lava, less than 150 feet 
distant from each other. In all these 
vapors the atmospheric air which ac- 
companied them was deprived of part 
of its oxygen, generally containing only 
from 18 to 19 per cent., and in some al- 
kaline vapors the proportion was still 
less. 

In this eruption there was a remarka- 
ble absence of sulphur and its com- 
pounds ; chemical tests as well as the 
sense of smell could detect no trace of 
them. The eruption indeed was char- 
acterized by the absence of the com- 
pounds of sulphur and the abundance of 
the compounds of chlorine. Hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia, which was found 
in abundance, has generally been 
regarded as exclusively belonging to 
the alkaline vapors; but here it has 
been discovered among the other 
varieties, whilst the alkaline vapors 
,were distinguished by the carbonate 
rather than by the hydrochlorate of 
ammonia. 

At the present time, M. Fouqué writes, 
the eruption is most active in the four 
lowest craters ; these throw liquid lava 
into the air, and emit a nearly colorless 
smoke; the three superior craters eject 
solidified lava and black stones, at the 
same time pouring out a dense smoke 
charged with aqueous vapor and brown- 
colored ashes, 

The three higher craters produce 
every two or three minutes a very loud 
report resembling the rolling of thun- 
der; the four lower craters, on the 
contrary, send forth a rapid succession 
of ringing sounds, which it is impossible 
to count. These sounds follow each 
other without any cessation, and are 
only to be compared to the noise pro- 
duced by a series of blows from a ham- 
mer falling on an anvil. If the ancients 
heard these noises in former eruptions, 
it is easily conceivable how they imag- 
ined a forge to exist in the centre of the 
volcano, with Cyclops for the master 
workman, The lava is black, rich in 
pyroxene, and strongly attracted by a 
magnet. Since the commencement of 
the eruption, the central crater of Etna 
has emitted white vapors, which contin- 
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ually cover its summit. Several good 
photographs of the eruption have been 
taken by M. Berthier, who accompanied 
M. Fouqué in his explorations, which 
were by no means unattended with 
danger. 

M. Saint-Claire Deville then made 
some observations on this paper. He 
explained the almost entire absence of 
sulphur by the fact that M. Fouqué only 
examined the vapors from the lava, 
These nearly always contain chlorine for 
their electro-negative clement, and 
scarcely show, and that not until later, 
sulphuretted and carbonic vapors. Af- 
ter the eruption of Vesuvius in 1861, 
very light deposits of sulphur were found 
covering the hydrochlorate of ammonia, 
which shows that the former body is 
not absent from the lava. The exis- 
tence of hydrochlorate of ammonia in 
the emanations does not necessarily 
exclude that of the vapors of hydro- 
chloric and sulphuric acids. 


Magnetism of Iron-clad Ships.—Staff- 
Commander Evans, of the British navy, 
and Mr. Archibald Smith, who have 
devoted themselves for several years to 
investigations into the character of the 
magnetism of iron-built and armor- 
plated ships, have embodied the results 
of their studies in an interesting paper 
read at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Society. It is well known that iron 
ships have been very difficult to navigate 
because of the disturbing effect of the 
iron upon the compass, and serious acci- 
dents have happened in consequence. 
But underwriters, and the whole naval 
profession, will be glad to hear that the 
difficulty and risk are now greatly 
lessened, if not entirely removed. For 
the results established by the paper in 
question are—That it is no longer ne- 
cessary to swing a ship in order to ascer- 
tain the compass deviation, or error, 
seeing that it is possible to determine 
the various forms of error by mathemat- 
ics; that an iron ship should always be 
built with her head to the south; if 
built head north, there is such a confused 
amount of magnetism concentrated in 
the stern as to have a violent disturbing 
effect on the compass; that if, after 
building, a ship is to be armor-plated, 
the head, during the fixing of the plates, 
should be turned in the opposite direc- 
tion—that is, to the north; and that 
especial pains should be taken while 
building an iron ship to provide a suit- 
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able place for the standard-compass. 
Beside these particulars, the shot and 
shell stowed in the vessel, the iron 
water-tanks, and, indeed, all the iron 
used in her interior fittings, are to be 
taken into account ; and it is satisfactory 
to know that the influence exerted on 
the compass by any one or all of these 
conditions can be ascertained, and 
allowed for, as in the other cases above 
mentioned. 


“ Gyges” Explained—The London 
Reader gives the following explanation 
of a curious experiment in optics which 
has been performed at one of the Lon- 
don theatres under the name of “ Eidos 
Aides,” and reproduced in New York 
under the appellation of “ Gyges.” It 
consists in causing an actor or an inan- 
imate object which is in full view of the 
audience at one moment to disappear 
instantly, and then to reappear with the 
same rapidity. The means by which 
this is accomplished are very simple, 
and are to some extent similar to those 
used in exhibiting “ Pepper’s Ghost.” 
A sheet of plain unsilvered glass is 
placed upon the stage, either upright or 
inclined at a suitable angle, at the place 
where the actor or object is to disap- 
pear. This glass is not perceived by 
the audience, and it does not interfere 
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with their view of the scenery, ete., 
behind the plate. A duplicate scene 
representing that part of the back of the 
stage covered by the glass is placed at 
the wing, out of sight of the spectators. 
With the ordinary lighting of the stage 
the reflection of this counterfeit scene in 
the glass is too faint to be observed ;” 
but when a strong light is thrown upon 
the scene, the stage lights being lowered 
at the same time, the image becomes 
visible. This duplicate scene being an 
exact fac-simile of the background of the 
stage, the change is not noticed by the 
audience, the only difference being that 
they now see by reflection that which 
they saw a moment previously by direct 
vision. The actor, standing a sufficient 
distance behind the glass, is completely 
hidden from view, and he is again ren- 
dered visible by turning down the light 
on the false scene and allowing the 
stage lights to predominate. When 
“Eidos Aides” was being performed 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, it was, how- 
ever, possible, with a good opera-glass, 
to distinguish the outline of the figure 
behind the plate. The effects produced 
may of course be modified. An actor 
may be made to appear walking or fly- 
ing in the air, or dancing on a tight- 
rope, by eclipsing or obscuring a raised 
platform on which he may be placed. 
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History oF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL 
oF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH oF ELIza- 
Beta. By James Anthony Froude, 
M.A., late fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Volumes I. and II. 8vo., pp. 
447 and 501. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Company. 


In these two luxurious volumes we 
have the first instalment of an import- 
ant work upon the most important 
period of English history. Six other 
volumes are to follow. Mr. Froude is 
a thorough good Protestant. His main 
purpose in this history seems to have 
been the glorification of the English re- 
formers. For the worst sovereigns of 
the house of Tudor he displays an en- 


thusiastic admiration which, one is 
tempted to believe, is half genuine sen- 
timent, and half love of paradox. 
Catholics, of course, he could not have 
expected to satisfy; but he has gone 
too far to please even the members of 


his own Church. Of Henry VIIL, 
whose apologist he has appropriately 
been called, he draws a flattering por- 
trait : 

“If Henry VIIL,” he says, “had 
died previous to the first agitation of 
the divorce, his loss would have been 
deplored as one of the heaviest misfor- 
tunes which had ever befallen the coun- 
try; and he would have left a name 
which would have taken its place in 
history by the side of that of the Black 
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Prince or of the conqueror of Agin- 
court. Left at the most trying age, 
with his character unformed, with the 
means at his disposal of gratifying 
every inclination, and married by his 
ministers when a boy to an unattrac- 
_ tive woman far his senior, he had lived 
for thirty-six years almost without 
blame, and bore through England the 
reputation of an upright and virtuous 
king. Nature had been prodigal to 
him of her rarest gifts. In person he 
is said to have resembled his grand- 
father, Edward IV., who was the hand- 
somest man in Europe. His form and 
bearing were princely ; and amidst the 
easy freedom of his address, his manner 
remained majestic. No knight in Eng- 
land could match him in the tourna- 
ment except the Duke of Suffolk ; he 
drew with ease as strong a bow as was 
borne by any yeoman of his guard ; 
and these powers were sustained in un- 
failing vigor by a temperate habit and 
by constant exercise.” His state papers 
and letters lose nothing by comparison 
with those of Wolsey and Cromwell. 
He was an accomplished musician ; he 
wrote and spoke in four languages; he 
was one of the best physicians of his 
age, an engineer, and a_ theologian. 
“He was ‘attentive,’ as it is called, 
‘to his religious duties, being present 
at the services in the chapel two or 
three times a day with unfailing regu- 
larity, and showing to outward appear- 
ance a real sense of religious obligation 
in the energy and purity of -his life.” 
In private he was good-humored and 
good-natured. But “like all princes 
of the Plantagenet blood, he was a per- 
son of a most intense and imperious 
will. His impulses, in general nobly 
directed, had never known contradic- 
tion; and Jate in life, when his charac- 
ter was formed, he was forced into 
collision with difficulties with which 
the experience of discipline had not 
fitted him to contend.” “He had ca- 
pacity, if his training had been equal 
to it, to be one of the greatest of men. 
With all his faults about him he was 
perhaps the greatest of his contempor- 
aries,” 

Mr. Froude does not believe that the 
king’s scruples respecting the validity 
of his marriage with Catharine of Ara- 
gon were inspired by his affection for 
Anne Boleyn. “ They had arisen to 
their worst dimensions before he had 
ever seen Anne Boleyn.” But Mr. 
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Froude’s narrative of the king’s early 
intercourse with Anne is extremely un- 
satisfactory, not to say disingenuous, 
How long Henry may have cherished 
his scruples in secret, our author affords 
us no means of guessing ; but the earliest 
intimation which he finds of an intend- 
ed divorce was in June, 1527. It was 
in 1525, he says, that Anne came back 
from France and appeared at the Eng- 
lish court. This is an error, and is in- 
consistent with other statements in the 
same chapter ; the date was 1522; and al- 
most immediately afterward the king be- 
gan to pay Anne marked attention. Her 
celebrated love-passage with Lord Percy 
took place in 1523. Mr. Froude speaks of 
itas follows: “ Lord Percy, eldest son of 
Lord Northumberland, as we all know, 
was said to have been engaged to her. 
He was in the household of Cardinal 
Wolsey ; and Cavendish, who was with 
him there, tells a long romantic story of 
the affair, which, if his account be true, 
was ultimately interrupted by Lord 
Northumberland himself.” Now what 
will be thought of our author’s honesty 
when we say that Cavendish repeats 
again and again that the match was 
broken off by command of the king? Lord 
Northumberland did not appear in the 
matter at all until Wolsey, by his maj- 
esty’s orders, had remonstrated with the 
young nobleman, and threatened him 
with dire consequences if he should 
persist in a pursuit which was displeas- 
ing to his sovereign. Mr, Froude carc- 
fully suppresses all allusion to inter- 
course between the king and his fair 
favorite, until the project of the divorce 
was well advanced,—not discussing or 
discrediting the statements of other 
historians respecting Henry’s early pas- 
sion for Anne Boleyn; but simply put- 
ting them behind his back, as matters 
of which it did not suit his purpose to 
take notice. This fashion of writing 
may do for romance, but not for his- 
tory. 
In demanding a divorce from his 
first queen, Henry has, as we might 
suppose, Mr. Froude’s full approval : 
“Tt may be admitted, or it ought to 
be admitted, that if Henry VIII. had 
been contented to rest his demand for a 
divorce merely on the interests of the 
kingdom ; if he had forborne, while his 
request was pending, to affront the 
princess who had for many years been 
his companion and his queen; if he 
had shown her that respect which her 
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high character gave her a right to de- 
mand, and which her situation as a 
stranger ought to have made it impos- 
sible to him to refuse, his conduct 
would have been liable to no imputa- 
tion, and our sympathies would with- 
out reserve have been on his side. . . 
His kingdom demanded the secu- 
rity of a stable succession; his con- 
science, it may not be doubted, was se- 
riously agitated by the loss of his chil- 
dren; and looking upon it as the sen- 
tence of heaven upon a connection the 
legality of which had from the first 
been violently disputed, he believed 
that he had been living in incest and 
that his misfortunes were the conse- 
quence of it. Under these circum- 
stances he had a full right to apply for 
a divorce.” 
Vith all its faults, Mr. Froude’s book 
tells many wholesome truths in a very 
forcible manner. Here is an admission 


which from such an out-and-out Prot- 
estant we should hardly have looked 
for; he is speaking of religious perse- 
cution : 

“ We think bitterly of these things, 
and yet we are but quarrelling with 


what is inevitable from the constitution 
of the world. . . The value of a 
doctrine cannot be determined on its 
own apparent merits by men whose 
habits of mind are settled in other 
forms; while men of experience know 
well that out of the thousands of theo- 
ries which rise in the fertile soil below 
them, it is but one here and there which 
grows to maturity ; and the precarious 
chances of possible vitality, where the 
opposite probabilities are so enormous, 
oblige them to discourage and repress 
opinions which threaten to disturb es- 
tablished order, or which, by the rules 
of existing beliefs, imperil the souls of 
those who entertain them. Persecution 
has ceased among ourselves, because we 
do not any more believe that want of 
theoretic orthodoxy in matters of faith 
is necessarily fraught with the tremen- 
dous consequences which once were sup- 
posed to be attached to it. If, how- 
ever, a school of Thugs were to rise 
among us, making murder a religious 
service; if they gained proselytes, and 
the proselytes put their teaching in 
execution, we should speedily begin 
again to persecute opinion. What 
teachers of Thuggism would appear to 
ourselves, the teachers of heresy ac- 
tually appeared to Sir Thomas More, 
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only being as much more hateful as 
the eternal death of the soul is more 
terrible than the single and momentary 
separation of it from the body. There 
is, I think, no just ground on which to 
condemn conscientious Catholics on the 
score of persecution, except only this : 
that as we are now convinced of the in- 
justice of the persecuting laws, so among 
those who believed them to be just, 
there were some who were led by an in- 
stinctive protest of human feeling to be 
lenient in the execution of those laws ; 
while others of harder nature and more 
narrow sympathies enforced them with- 
out reluctance, and even with exulta- 
tion.” 

The following extract from an ac- 
count of the feelings of the mass of the 
English people during the early stages 
of the divorce affair, must be rather un- 
palatable to the High-Church Episco- 
palians : 

“They believed—and Wolsey was, 
perhaps, the only leading member of 
the privy council, except Archbishop 
Warham, who was not under the same 
delusion—that it was possible for a na- 
tional church to separate itself from the 
unity of Christendom, and at the same 
time to crush or prevent innovation of 
doctrine; that faith in the sacramental 
system could still be maintained, though 
the priesthood by whom those mysteries 
were dispensed should minister in 
golden chains. This was the English 
historical theory handed down from 
William Rufus, the second Henry, and 
the Edwards; yet it was and is a mere 
phantasm, a thing of words and paper 
fictions, as Wolsey saw it tobe. Wolsey 
knew well that an ecclesiastical revolt 
implied, as a certainty, innovation of 
doctrine ; that plain men could not and 
would not continue to reverence, the 
office of the priesthood, when the priests 
were treated as the paid officials of an 
earthly authority higher than their 
own. He was not to be blamed if he 
took the people at their word ; if he be- 
lieved that, in their doctrinal conserva- 
tism, they knew and meant what they 
were saying ; and the reaction which 
took place under Queen Mary, when 
the Anglican system had been tried and 
failed, and the alternative was seen to 
be absolute union with Rome, or a for- 
feiture of Catholic orthodoxy, proves 
after all that he was wiser than in the 
immediate event he seemed to be; that 
if his policy had succeeded, and if, 
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strengthened by success, he had intro- 
duced into the Church those reforms 
which he had promised and desired, he 
would have satisfied the substantial 
wishes of the majority of the nation.” 

From an introductory chapter on the 
social condition of England in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, we extract 
the following graphic passage, as an 
example of Mr. Froude’s fascinating 
style. Doubtless most of our readers 
will agree with us in wishing that so 
graceful a pen had been more worthily 
employed : 

“ The habits of all classes were open, 
free, and liberal. There are two expres- 
sions, corresponding one to the other, 
which we frequently meet with in old 
writings, and which are used as a 
kind of index, marking whether the con- 
dition of things was or was not what it 
ought to be. We read of ‘merry En- 
gland’ ;—when England was not merry, 
things were not going well withit. We 
hear of the ‘glory of hospitality, En- 
gland’s pre-eminent boast,—by the rules 
of which all tables, from the table of the 
twenty-shilling frecholder to the table 
in the baron’s hall and abbey refectory, 
were open at the dinner hour to all 
comers, without stint or reserve, or 
question asked: to every man, accord- 
ing to his degree, who chose to ask for 
it, there was free fare and free lodging ; 
bread, beef, and beer for his dinner ; for 
his lodging, perhaps, only a mat of 
rushes in a spare corner of the hall, with 
a billet of wood for a pillow, but freely 
offered and freely taken, the guest pro- 
bably faring much as his host fared, 
neither worse nor better. There was 
little fear of an abuse of such licence, 
for suspicious characters had no leave 
to wander at pleasure; and for any man 
found at large, and unable to give a 
sufficient account of himself, there were 
the ever-ready parish stocks or town 
gaol. The ‘glory of hospitality’ lasted 
tar down into Elizabeth’s time ; and 
then, as Camden says, ‘came in great 
bravery of building, to the great beau- 
tifying of the realm, but to the decay’ of 
what he valued more. 

“In such frank style the people lived, 
hating three things with all their hearts : 
idleness, want, and cowardice; and for 
the rest, carrying their hearts high, and 
having their hands full. The hour of 
rising, winter and summer, was four 
o’clock, with breakfast at five, after 
which the laborers went to work, and 
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the gentlemen to business, of which they 
had no little. In the country every un- 
known face was challenged and exam- 
ined,—if the account given was insuffi- 
cient, he was brought before the jus- 
tice ; if the village shopkeeper sold bad 
wares, if the village cobbler made ‘ un- 
honest’ shoes, if servants and masters 
quarrelled, all was to be looked to by 
the justice; there was no fear lest time 
should hang heavy with him. At 
twelve he dined; after dinner he went 
hunting, or to his farm, or to do what 
be pleased. It was a life unrefined, 
perhaps, but colored with a broad, rosy, 
English health.” 


Tue AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOP2DIA 
AND REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 
OF THEYEAR 1864. S8vo., pp. 838. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


The Annual Cyclopedia grows more 
and more yaluable and interesting every 
year. The present volume isa great im- 
provement upon all that have gone be- 
fore it. The course of events has been 
unusually varied and startling, and 
the topics suggested by it appear to 
have been for the most part selected 
with good judgment and treated by 
competent writers. We have under the 
head of “Army Operations” an ad- 
mirable history of Sherman’s great 
march and of Grant’s campaign in the 
wilderness, both illustrated with maps. 
The article on the “ Army of the Unit- 
ed States” abounds in information re- 
specting the number of troops, organi- 
zation, supplies, department and corps 
commanders, etc., such as everybody 
wants to have, but nobody knows 
where to look for. Under the titles of 
“Confederate” and “United States 
Congress ” we have a complete political 
history of our country during the last 
year, while the condition and progress 
of the several foreign states are treated 
in their proper places. A great deal of 


interesting matter is given in the 
articles on the “Anglican” and 


“ Greek ” Churches, ‘‘ Commerce” and 
“Commercial Intercourse,” “Diplomatic 
Correspondence and Foreign Relations,” 
“Finances of the United States,” 
“Freedmen,” “ Freedom of the Press,” 
“ Geographical Explorations and Dis- 
coveries,” “ Literature and Literary Pro- 
gress,” ‘Military Surgery and Medi- 
cine” (profusely illustrated), ‘‘ Navy,” 
“Ordnance,” “ Petroleum,” etc., etc. 
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Under the head of “ Public Documents” 
is the most correct translation of the 
Pope’s Encyclical and syllabus of er- 
rors condemned that has yet appeared 
in this country. Biographical sketches 
are also given of the most distinguished 
men who died during the course of the 
year. 


Sones FoR ALL Seasons. By Alfred 
Tennyson. With illustrations by D. 
Maclise, T. Creswick, 8. Eytinge, C. 
A. Barry, H. Fenn, and G. Perkins. 
16mo., pp. 84. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 


Hovsenotp Poems. By Henry W. 
Longfellow. With illustrations by 
John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and 
John Absolon. 16mo., pp. 96. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 


The series of “Companion Poets for 

the People,” of which these two vol- 
umes are the first issues, deserves speci- 
al commendation as an example of the 
way in which cheapness and elegance 
may be combined. For half a dollar 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields offer usa neat 
little book, printed in the best style of 
typography, on rich tinted paper, with 
aclean broad margin, and some twelve 
or fifteen wood-cuts by reputable ar- 
tists. The selections appear to have 
been made with good judgment, and 
include some late pieces of both Tenny- 
son and Longfellow which are not to be 
found in previous editions of their 
works. 
Tne History OF THE PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION IN GERMANY AND 
SWITZERLAND, AND IN ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, SCOTLAND, THE NETHER- 
LANDS, FRANCE, AND NORTHERN Ev- 
rope. In A Serres oF Essays, RE- 
viewine D’AuBIGNE, MENZEL, Hat- 
LAM, Bishop Snort, PReEscort, 
RANKE, FRYXELL, AND OTHERS. By 
M. J. Spalding, D.D., Archbishop 
of Baltimore. Fourth revised edition. 
Two volumes in one. 8vo., pp. 494 
and 509. Baltimore: John Murphy 
& Company. 


We welcome this new and improved 
edition of the best antidote that has 
yet been prepared for English readers 
to the common misrepresentations of 
Protestant historians of the reformation. 


Archbishop Spalding’s book has 
been so long before the public, and has 
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been received with such general favor, 
that it would be superfluous at this late 
day to enter upon a general examination 
of its merits. It will prove a valuable 
guide to the student of English and 
continental history; he will find here 
the chief points made against the 
Church, by the long list of writers named 
in the title-page, taken up and answered 
by a prelate of high reputation for 
sound and thorough scholarship. Dr. 
Spalding of course does not deny that 
there were abuses in the 16th century 
which ought to have been abolished ; 
but he contends that the gravity and 
extent of these disorders have been great- 
ly exaggerated; that they generally 
originated in the world and its princes, 
not in the Church; most of them being 
due to the fact that bad men were 
thrust into high ecclesiastical places by 
worldly-minded and avaricious sover- 
eigns; that there was a lawful and effi- 
cacious remedy for all such evils, which 
consisted in giving to the popes their 
due power and influence in the nomina- 
tion of bishops and in the deliberations 
of general councils; in a word, that 
“reformation within the Church, and 
not revulution outside of it, was the only 
proper, lawful, and efficacious remedy 
for existing evils;” and finally, “ that 
the fact of Christians having at length 
felt prepared to resort to the desperate 
and totally wrong remedy of revolution 
was owing to a train of circumstances 
which had caused faith to wane and 
grow cold, and which now appealed 
more to the passions than to reason, 
more to human considerations than to 
the principles of divine faith and the 
interests of eternity.” 


Tue YEAR oF Mary; or, THE TRUE 
SERVANT OF THE BLEssED VIRGIN. 
Translated from the French of Rev. 
M. d’Arville, Apostolic Prothonotary. 
Edited, and in part translated, by 
Mrs. J. Sadlier. 12mo. Philadelphia: 
Peter F. Cunningham. 


This is a work intended for the use 
either of private persons or of confra- 
ternities, sodalities, and similar associa- 
tions formed in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin. The matter is distributed into 
exercises, the number of which is fixed 
at seventy-two, because our Lady is 
supposed to have lived seventy-two 
years on earth. One exercise is appro- 
priated to each of the Sundays and 
principal festivals of the year. 
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The reverend author writes with sim- 
plicity and unction, and has given us a 
really devout book. The translation 
seems to be very well done. 


CEREMONIAL, FOR THE USE OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCHES IN THE UNITED 
Srates or America. Published by 
order of the First Council of Balti- 
more, with the approbation of the 
Holy See. Third edition, carefully 
revised and considerably enlarged. 
With illustrations. 12mo., pp. 534. 
Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 

This book is almost indispensable to 
clergymen, and very convenient for lay- 
men who wish to understand the beau- 
tiful ceremonies which the Church has 
appointed for the various festivals and 
services of the ecclesiastical year. It was 
originally compiled by Bishop Rosati, 
of St. Louis, and formally adopted by 
the council of Baltimore in 1852. The 
extensive additions which are now pub- 
lished with it were made by direction 
of the late Archbishop Kenrick, of Bal- 
timore. They consist of the ceremonies 
of low mass, low mass for the dead, and 
the manner of giving holy communion 
within the mass or at other times; in- 
structions for the priest who is obliged 
to say two masses, from the decrees of 
the sacred congregation of rites, ap- 
proved under the present pope; the 
manner of singing mass without deacon 
and sub-deacon, and the vespers without 
cope-bearers, in accordance with ap- 
proved usages of the best-regulated 
churches in Italy; the mode of giving 
benediction with the blessed sacrament, 
in which the ceremonial of bishops and 
the various decrees of the sacred con- 
gregation of rites are strictly followed; 
Gregorian notes to guide the celebrant 
and sacred ministers in singing the 
prayers, gospel, epistle, confiteor, etc. 

The illustrations, intended to show 
the proper form of various church uten- 
sils, church furniture, etc., constitute a 
valuable feature of the book. 


MEDITATIONS AND CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
A Retreat or OnE Day in Eacu 
Monty. Compiled from the writings 
of Fathers of the Society of Jesus, by 
a Religious, Published with the ap- 
probation of the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. 18mo., pp. viii., 
154. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 


This little book is designed for the 
use not only of religious communities, 
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but of persons in the world who may 
feel disposed to devote a day now and 
then exclusively to the affairs of their 
souls. The exercises consist of three 
meditations and a “consideration,” for 
each month in the year, arranged after 
the manner of the exercises of St. Ig- 
natius. 


STREET Bariaps, PorutaR Poerry, 
AND HovseHo.p Sones or IRELAND. 
16mo., pp. 3812. Boston: Patrick 
Donahoe. 


The poems contained in this little 
volume are by a great number of au- 
thors, and of course of very different de- 
grees of merit. Most of them are of a 
patriotic nature; a good many are ama- 
tory ; and two or three seem to have no 
business in the collection at all. For 
example, Lieut.-Colonel Halpine’s “ Ap- 
ril 20, 1864,” is a poem of the American 
rebellion. Mr. John Savage’s “ At 
Niagara” is certainly neither a street 
ballad nor a household song, nor is it 
part of the popular poetry of Ireland 
any more than of our own country. 
We dare say, however, that nobody will 
feel disposed to quarrel with the editor 
for including these spirited pieces, as 
well as others we might mention, which 
do not properly belong under the cate- 
gories mentioned in the title-page. 

Among the best known writers whose 
names appear in the table of contents 
are William Allingham, Aubrey De 
Vere, Samuel Fergusson, Lady Wilde, 
Gerald Griffin, and Clarence Mangan. 


Tue Mont oF MARY, FOR THE USE OF 
Eccuesrastics. Translated from the 
French. 32mo., pp. 207. Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Company. 


This little manual is intended exclu- 
sively for ecclesiastics, especially stu- 
dents in theological seminaries. It 
sets forth, for each day of the month, 
some trait of. the life of the Blessed 
Virgin, first as an object of veneration 
and love, secondly, as a model of some 
virtue of the clerical state, and finally, 
as a motive of confidence. It is brief, 
suggestive, and practical. 


The Man without a Country (Boston : 
Ticknor & Fields) is a reprint in pam- 
phlet form of a remarkable narrative 
which appeared originally in The At 
lantic Monthly. 











